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find out ſo proper a Patron for 


it as your Self, there being none 
whoſe Merit is more univerſal- 
ly acknowledged by all Parties, 
and who has made himſelf 
more Friends and fewer Ene- 
mies. Your great Abilities, 
and unqueſtioned Integrity, in 
thoſe high Employments which 
you have paſs'd through, would 
not have been able to have rai- 


ſed you this general Approba- 


panied with t 
an high Fortune, and that At- 
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Publick, has not likewiſe a lit- 
tle contributed to that univer- 
fal Acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your Country, 


Ene- 


ties, 
0 
hich 
ould 

rai- 
-oba- 
com- 


TAE Conſideration of this 
Part of your Character, is that 
which hinders me from enlar- 
ging on thoſe Extraordinary Ta- 

nts, which have given you ſo 
great a Figure in the Briſh 
Senate, as well as on that Ele- 


n in gance and Politeneſs which ap- 
Af- pear in your more retired Con- 
1 are verſation. I ſhould be unpar- 
Parts donable, if, after what I have 
ron faid, I ſhould longer detain you 
f ſet- with an Addreſs of this Nature: 
Ser- I cannot, however, conclude 
e the it without owning thoſe great 
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In amore hec omnia inſunt vitia: injuriæ, 
Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, N 
Bellum, pax rurſum Ter. Eun. 


Wer PON looking over the Letters of my 
e ſcmale Correſpondents, I find ſeveral 
from Women complaining of jealous 
Husbands, and at the ſame Time pro- 
teſting their own Innocence; and deſiring 
my Advice on this Occaſion. I ſhall 
therefore take this Subject into my Con- 
fideration ; and the more willingly, becauſe I find that 
the Marquiſs of Ha/lifax, who, in his Advice to a 
Daughter, has inſtructed a Wife how to behave her ſelf 
towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, a ſullen, a 
covetous or a filly Husband, has not ſpoken one Word 
of a jealous Husband. 
* FEALOUSY is that Pain which a Man feels from 
the Apprebenſion that he is nat equally beloved by the Per- 
Jon whom he entirely loves. Now, becauſe our inward 
Paſſions and Inclinations can never make themſelves 
A4 vitble, 
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viſible, it is impoſſible for a jealous Man to be throughly 
cured of his Suſpicions. His Thoughts hang at beſt in a 
State of Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty ; and are never 
capable of receiving any Satisfaction on the advantagious 
Side ; ſo that his Enquiries are moſt ſucceſsful when they 
diſcover nothing: His Pleaſure ariſes from his Diſap- 
pointments, and his Life is ſpent in Purſuit of a Secret 
that deſtroys his Happineſs if he chance to find it. 

An ardent Love is always a ſtrong Ingredient in this 
Paſſion; for the ſame Affection which ſtirs up the jealous 
Man's Defires, and gives the Party beloved ſo beautiful a 
Figure in his Imagination, makes him believe ſhe kindles 
the ſame Paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all 
Beholders. And as Jealouſy thus arifes from an extraordi- 
nary Love, it is of ſo delicate a Nature, that it ſcorns to 
take up with any thing leſs than an equal Return of Love. 
Not the warmeſt Expreſſions of Affection, the ſofteſt 
and moſt tender Hypocriſy, are able to give any Satif- 
faction, where we are not perſwaded that the Affection 
is real, and the Satisfaction mutual. For the jealous Man 
wiſhes himſelf a kind of Deity to the Perſon he loves: 
He would be the only Pleaſure of her Senſes, the Employ- 
ment of her Thoughts; and is angry at every thing ſhe 
admires, or takes Delight in, beſides himſelf. 

PHADRIA's Requeſt to his Miſtreſs, upon his 
Jeaving her for three Days, is inimitably beautiful and 
natural. 


Cum milite iſto præ ſens, abſens ut fies : 

Dies, nofteſque me ames : me deſideres: 

Me ſomnes : me exſpeftes : de me copites : 

Me ſperes : me te obleftes : mecum tota fis: 

Meus fac fis poſtremo animus, quando ego ſum tus. 
Ter. Eun. 


Tur jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a Na- 
ture, that it converts all he takes into its own Nouriſh- 
ment. A cool Behaviour ſets him on the Rack, and is in- 
terpreted as an Inſtance of Averſion or Indifference ; 2 
fond one raiſes his Suſpicions, and looks too much like 
Diſſimulation and Artifice. If the Perſon he loves be 
cheerful, her Thoughts muſt be em Ployed on another | 
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and if ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. In ſhort, 
there is no Word or Geſture ſo inſignificant, but it gives 
him new Hints, feeds his Suſpicions, and furniſhes him 
with freſh Matters of Diſcovery : So that. if we conſider 
the Effects of this Paſſion, one would rather think it 
oceeded from an inveterate Hatred than an exceſſive 
N for certainly none can meet with more Diſquie- 
tude and Uncaſineſl than a ſuſpected Wife, if we except 
the jealous Husband.. 
Bur the great Unhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that 
it naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is ſo 
ſollicitous to engroſs ; and that for theſe two Reaſons, 
becauſe it lays too great a Conſtraint on the Words and 
Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at the ſame time 
ſhews you have no honourable Opinion of her; both of 


* . . 
which are ſtrong Motives to Averſion. 


Non is this the worſt Effect of Jealouſy ; for it of- 
ten draws after it a more fatal Train of Conſequences, 
and makes the Perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very 
Crimes you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for 
ſuch who are treated ill and upbraided falſely, to find out 
an intimate Friend that will hear their Complaints, con- 
dole their Sufferings, and endeavour to ſooth and aſſwage 
their ſecret Reſentments. Beſides, Jcalouſy puts a Wo- 
man often in Mind of an ill Thing that ſhe would not 
otherwiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagi- 
nation with ſuch an unlucky Idea, as in time grows fami- 
har, excites Deſire, and loſes all the Shame and Horror 
which might at firſt attend it. Nor is it a wonder, if ſhe 
who ſuffers wrongfully in a Man's Opinion of her, and 
has therefore nothing to forfeit in his Eſteem, reſolves to 
give him Reaſon for his Suſpicions, and to enjoy the 

eaſure of the Crime, fince ſhe muſt undergo the Igno- 
m:ny. Such probably were the Conſiderations that direct- 
ed the Wiſe Man in his Advice to Husbands ; Be not jea- 
tous over the Wife of thy Boſom, and teach her not an evil 
Leſſon againſt thy ſelf. Eccleſ. 

; AND here, among the other Torments which this 
Paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are 
greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the Perſon 
who provoked their Jealouſy is taken from them. Then 
it t their Love breaks out furiouſly and throws 
” A 5 off 
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off all the Mixtures of Suſpicion which choaked and 
ſmothered it before. The beautiful Parts of the Cha- 
racter riſe uppermoſt in the Jealous Husband's Memory, 
and upbraid him with the ill Uſage of fo divine a Crea- 
ture as was once in his Poſſeſſion ; whilſt all the little 
Imperfections that were before ſo uneaſy to him, wear 
off from his Remembrance, and ſhew themſelves no 
more. 

We may ſee by what has been faid, that Jealouſy 
takes the deepeſt Root in Men of amorous Diſpoſitions ; 
and of theſe we find three Kinds who are moſt over-run 
with it. 

THe Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves 
of any Infirmity, whether it be Weakneſs, Old Age, 
Deformity, Ignorance, or the like. Theſe Men are ſo 
well acquainted with the unamiable Part of themſelves, 
that they have not the Confidence to think they are 
really beloved; and are ſo diſtruſtful of their own Me- 
rits, that all Fondneſs towards them puts them out of 
Countenance, and looks like a Jeſt upon their Perſons. 
They grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a Glaſs, 
and are ſtung with Jealouſy at the fight of a Wrinkle. 
A handſome Fellow immediately alarms them, and every 
thing that looks young or gay turns their 'Thoughts upon 
their Wives. 

A Second Sort of Men, who are moſt liable to this Paſ- 
Fon, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful Tempers, 
It is a Fault very juſtly found in Hiſtories compoſed by 
Politicians, that they leave nothing to Chance or Hu- 


mour, but are {till for deriving every Action from ſome 


Plot or Contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual Scheme 
of Cauſes and Events, and preſerving a conſtant Corre- 
fpondence between the Camp and the Council-Table. 

nd thus it happens in the Affairs of Love with Men of 
too refined a Thought. They put a Conſtruction on 2 
Look, and find out a Deſign in a Smile; they give nen 
Senſes and Significations to Words and Actions; and arc 
ever tormenting themſelves with Fancies of their own 
raiſing: They generally act in a Diſguiſe themſelves, anc 
— 2 miſtake all outward Shows and Appearance 
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fimners upon Incidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſubtle and 


over- wiſe in their Conceptions. 

Now what theſe Men fancy they know of Women 
by Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men believe they 
have learned by Experience. They have ſeen the poor 


Husband fo miſled by Tricks and Artifices, and in the 


midſt of his Enquiries ſo loft and bewildered in a crooked 
Intrigve, that they ſtill ſuſpect an Under-Plot in every 
female Action; and eſpecially where they ſee any Reſem- 


blance in the Behaviour of two Perſons, are apt to fancy 


it proceeds from the ſame Deſign in both. "Theſe Men 
therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpected Party, purſue her 
cloſe through all her Turnings and Windings, and are too 
well acquainted with the Chace, to be flung off by any 
falſe Steps or Doubles: Beſides, their Acquaintance and 
Converſation has lain who!ly among the vicious Part of 
Womankind, and therefore it is no Wonder they cenſure 
all alike, and look uponthe whole Sex as a Species of Im- 
poitors. But if, notwithſtanding their private Experi- 
ence, they can get over theſe Prejudices, and entertain 
a favourable Opinion of ſome Women ; yet their own 
looſe Defires will ſtir up new Suſpicions from another 
Side, and make them believe all Men ſubject to the ſame 
Inclinations with themſelves. 

© WHETHER theſe or other Motives are moſt pre- 
dominant, we learn from the modern Hiſtories of Ame- 
rica, as well as from our own Experience in this Part of 
the World, that Jealouſy is no Northern Paſſion, but 
rages moſt in thoſe Nations that lie neareſt the Influence 
It is a Misfortune for a Woman to be born 
between the Tropicks ; for there lie the hotteſt Regions 
of Jealouſy, which as you come Northward cools all a- 
long with the Climate, till you ſcarce meet any thing 
like it in the Polar Circle. Our own Nation is ver 
temperately ſituated in this reſpect; and if we meet with 


ſome few diſordered with the Violence of this Paſſion, 


they are not the proper Growth of our Country, but are 

many Degrees nearer the Sun in their Conſtitution than 

In their Climate. 

Ares this frightful Account of Jealouſy, and the 

Perſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but fair to 

new by what means the Paſſion may be beſt allay'd, and 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at Eaſe. Other Faults 
indeed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiction, and ſhould, 
if poſſible, eſcape her Obſervation ; but Jealouſy calls 
upon her particularly for its Cure, and deſerves all her 
Art and Application in the Attempt : Beſides, ſhe has this 
for her Encouragement, that her Endeavours will be al- 
ways pleaſing, and that ſhe will ſtill find the Affection of 
her Habeas riſing towards her in Proportion as his 
Doubts and Suſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all 
along, there is fo eat a Mixture of Love in Jealouſy as 
is well worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of another Paper. L 
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Saturday, September 15. 


Credula res amor e. Ovid. Met. 


Avinc in my Yeſterday's Paper diſcovered the 
Nature of Jealouſy, and pointed out the Perſons 
who are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt here apply my 

Telf to my Fair Correſpondents, who defire to live well 
with a jealous Husband, and to eaſe his Mind of its un- 
Juſt Suſpicions. 

THe firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 
* never ſeem to diſlike in another what the jealous 

an is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in which 
he himſelf does not excel. A jealous Man is very quick 
in his Applications, he knows how to find a double Edge 
in an Invective, and to draw a Satyr on himſelf out of a 
Panegyrick on another. He does not trouble himſelf to 
conſider the Perſon, but to direct the Character; and is 
ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds more or leſs of 
himſelf in it. The Commendation of any thing in ano- 
ther, ſtirs up his Jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a Value 
for others, beſides himſelf; but the Commendation of 


that which he himſelf wants, inflames him more, as it 
news that in ſome Reſpects you prefer others before him. 
Jealouſy 
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Jealouſy 


Jealouſy is admirably deſcribed in this View by Horace 
in his Ode to Lydia. 


Daum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cerwicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, d meum 

Ferwvens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
unc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa ſede manet; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur arguens 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 


When Telephus his youthful Charms, 
His rofie Neck and winding Arms; 
With endleſs Rapture you recite, 

And in that pleaſins Name delight; 
My Heart, inflam'd by Fealius Heats, 
With numberleſs Reſentments beats ; 
From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies : 

By Turns my hidden Grief appears 

In rifing Sighs and falling Tears, 
That ſkew too well the warm Deſires, 
The filent, flow, conſuming Fires, 
Which en my inmoſt Vitals prey, 

And melt my very Soul away. 


Tae Jealous Man is not indeed angry if you dif- 
ke another; but if you find thoſe Faults which are to be 
found in his own CharaQter, you diſcover not only your 
Diſlike of antoher, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is ſo de- 
firous of engroſſing all your Love, that he is grieved at 
the want of any Charm, which he believes has Power 
to raiſe it; and if he finds by your Cenſures on others 
that he is not ſo agreeable in your Opinion as he might 
be, he naturally concludes you could love him better if 
he had other Qualifications, and that by Conſequence 


27 Affection does not riſe ſo high as he thinks it ought. 


therefore his Temper be grave or ſullen, you muſt not 
be too much pleaſed with a Jeſt, or e with any 
thing that is gay and diverting. If his Beauty be none 
of the beſt, you mult be a profeſſed Admirer of Prudence, 


or 
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or any other Quality he is Maſter of, or at leaſt vain 
enough to think he 1s. 

In the next Place, you muſt be ſure to be free and 
open in your Converſation with him, and to let in Light 
upon your Actions, to unravel all your Deſigns, and dil. 
cover every Secret however trifling or indifferent. A jea- 
lous Husband has a particular Averſion to Winks and 


Whiſpers, and if he does not ſee to the bottom of every 


thing, will be ſire to go beyond it in his Fears and Sul- 
picions. He will always expect to be your chief Confident, 
and where he finds himſelf kept out of a Secret, will 
believe there is more in it than there ſhould be. And 
here it 1s of great Concern, that you preſerve the Cha- 
racter of your Sincerity uniform and of a Piece; for i 
he once finds a falſe Gloſs put upon any ſingle Action, 
he quickly ſuſpects all the reſt ; his working Imagination 
immediately takes a falſe Hint, and runs off with it into 
ſeveral remote Conſequences, till he has proved very in- 
genious in working out his own Miſery. 

Ir both theſe Methods fail, the beſt Way will be to let 
him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for the il 
Opinion he entertains of you, and the Diſquietudes he 
himſelf ſuffers for your Sake. There are many who take 
a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the Jealouſy of thoſe who 
love them, that inſult over an aking Heart, and triumph 
in their Charms which are able to excite ſo much Un- 
eaſineſs. 


Ardeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juv. 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their affected 
Coldneſs and Indifference quite kills all the Fondneſs of: 
Lover, and are then ſure to meet in their Turn with al! 
the Contempt and Scorn that is due to ſo inſolent a Be- 
haviour. On the contrary, it is very probable a melan- 
choly, dejected Carriage, the uſual Effects of injured In- 
nocence, may ſoften the jealous Husband into Pity, make 
himſelf ſenſible of the Wrong he does you, and work out 
of his Mind all thoſe Fears and Suſpicions that make you 
both unhappy. At leaſt it will have this good Effect, that 
he will keep his Jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in pri- 
vate, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a Weakneſs, a 
Wl 
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will therefore hide it ſrom your Knowledge, or becauſe 
he will be apt to fear ſome ill Effect it may produce, in 
cooling your Love towards him, or diverting it to ano- 
r. 
e E R E is till another Secret that can never fail, if 
can once get it believ'd, and which is often praQtis'd 
Women 1 greater Cunning than Virtue : This is to 


| ehange Sides for a while with the jealous Man, and to 


turn his own Paſſion upon himſelf ; to take ſome Occa- 
fion of growing jealous of him, and to follow the Ex- 
imple he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited Jea- 
louſy will bring him a great deal of Pleaſure, if he thinks 
it real; for he knows experimentally how much Love 
goes along with this Paſſion, and will beſides feel ſome- 
thing like the Satisfaction of a Revenge, in ſeeing you 
undergo all his own Tortures. But this, indeed, is an 
Artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo diſingenu- 
ous, that it ought never to be put in Practice, but by ſuch 
as have Skill enough to cover the Deceit, and Innocence 
to render it excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with the Story of Herod 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of 7o/ephus ; 
which may ſerve almoſt as an Example to whatever can 
be ſaid on this Subject. 

MARIAMNME had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and Herod all the 
Love that ſuch Charms are able to raiſe in a warm and 
amorous Diſpoſition. In the midſt of this his Fondneſs 
for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as he did her 
Father not many Years after. 'The Barbarity of the 
Action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who immediately 
ſummoned Hered into Egypt, to anſwer for the Crime 
that was there laid to his Charge. Herod attributed the 
Summons to Antory's deſire of Mariamne, whom there- 
fore, before his Departure, he gave into the Cuſtody of his 
Uncle Fo/eph, with private Orders to put her to Death, 
if any ſuch Violence was offered to himielf. Ihis 7 o/eph 
was much delighted with Mariamne's Converſation, and 
endeavoured with all his Art and Rhetorick to ſet out the 


' Exceſs of Herod's Paſſion for her; but when he till found 


her cold and incredulous, he inconfiderately told her, as 
a certain Inſtance of her Lord's Affection, the private Or- 
| e ders 
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ders he had left behind him, which plain!y ſhew'd, ac- 
cording to 7 o/eph's Interpretation, that he could neither 
live nor die without her. This barbarous Inſtance of a 
wild unreaſonable Paſſion, quite put out, for a Time, 
thoſe little Remains of Affection ſhe ſtill had for her Lord: 
For now her Thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the 
Cruelty of his Orders, that ſhe could not conſider the 
Kindneſs that produced them, and therefore repreſented 
him in her Imagination, rather under the frightful Idea 
of a Murderer than a Lover. Herod was at length ac- 
quitted and diſmiſſed by Mark Antony, when his Soul was 
all in Flames for his Mariamne; but before their Meet- 
ing, he was not a little alarm'd at the Report he had heard 
of his Uncle's Converſation and Familiarity with her in 
his Abſence. This therefore was thè firſt Diſcourſe he 
entertain'd her with, in which ſhe found it no eaſy Matter 
to quiet his Suſpicions. But at laſt he appeared ſo well 
ſatisfied of her Innocence, that from Reproaches and 
Wranglings he fell to Tears and Embraces. Both of them 
wept very tenderly at their Reconciliation, and Herod 
poured out his whole Soul to her in the warmeſt Prote- 
ſtations of Love and Conſtancy ; when amidit all his Sighs 
and Languiſhings ſhe asked him, whether the private Or. 
ders he left with his Uncle 7o/eph were an Inſtance of 
ſuch an inflamed Affection. The jealous King was im- 
mediately rouſed at ſo unexpected a Queſtion, and con- 
cluded his Uncle muſt have been too familiar with her, 
before he would have diſcovered ſuch a Secret. In ſhort, 
he put his Uncle to Death, and very difficultly prevailed 
upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. 

AFTER this he was forced on a ſecond Journey in- 
to Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of So- 
bemus, with the ſame private Orders he had before given 
his Uncle, if any Miſchief befel himſelf. In the mean 
while Mariamne ſo won upon Sobemmus by her Preſents 
and obliging Converſation, that ihe drew all the Secret 
from him, with which Herod had intruſted him; ſo that 
after his Return, when he flew to her with all the Tranſ- 
ports of Joy and Love, ſhe received him coldly with 
Sighs and Tears, and all the Marks of Indifference and 
Averſion. This Reception ſo ſtirred up his Indignation, 
that he had certainly ſlain her with his own Hands, had 

| not 
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not he feared he himſelf ſhould have become the greater 


Sufferer by it. It was not long after this, when he had 
another violent Return of Love upon him; Mariamne 
was therefore ſent for to him, whom he endeavoured to 
ſoften and reconcile with all poſſible conjugal Careſſes 
and Endearments; but ſhe declined his Embraces, and 
anſwered all his Fondneſs with bitter Invectives for the 
Death of her Father and her Brother. 'This Behaviour 
ſo incenſed Herod that he very hardly refrained from ſtri- 
King her; when in the Heat of their Quarrel there came 
in a Witneſs, ſuborn'd by ſome of Mariamnes Enemies, 
who accuſed her to the King of a Deſign to poiſon him. 
Herod was now prepared to hear any thing in her Preju- 
dice, and immediately order'd her Servant to be ſtretch'd 
upon the Rack ; who in the Extremity of his Tortures 
confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's Averſion to the King aroſe 
from ſomething Sohemus had told her; but as for any De- 
fign of poiſoning, he utterly diſowned the leaſt Know- 
ledge of it. This Confeſſion quickly proved fatal to So- 
bemus, who now lay under the ſame Suſpicions and Sen- 
tence that Joſeph had before him on the like Occaſion. 
Nor would Herod reſt here; but accuſed her with great 
Vehemence of a Deſign upon his Life, and by his Autho- 
rity with the Judges had her publickly condemned and 
executed. Herod ſoon after her Death grew melancholy 
and dejected, retiring from the publick Adminiſtration 
of Affairs into a ſolitary Foreſt, and there abandoning 
himſelf to all the black Conſiderations which naturally 
ariſe from a Paſſion made up of Love, Remorſe, Pity and 
Deſpair. He uſed to rave for his Mariamne, and to call 
upon her in his diſtracted Fits; and in all Probability 
would ſoon have followed her, had not his Thoughts 
been ſeaſonably called off from ſo ſad an Object by Pub- 
chm Storms, which at that Time very nearly threatned 
im. 
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Nen ſolum Scientia, que eft remota d Fuſtitia, Calliditas 
potius quam Sapientia eft appellanda ; verum etiam Ani- 
mus paratus ad pericalum, fi ſua cupiditate, non utilitate 
communi impellitur, Audacie potius nomen habeat, quam 


Fortitudinis. Plato apud Tull. 


HERE can be no greater Injury to human Society, 
1 than that good Talents among Men ſhould be held 
honourable to thoſe who are endowed with them, 
without any Regard how they are applied : The Gifts 
of Nature and Accompliſhments of Art are valuable, 
but as they are exerted in the Intereſts of Virtue, or go- 
verned by the Rules of Honour. We ought to abſtract our 
Minds from the Obſervation of any Excellence in thoſe we 
converſe with, till we have taken — Notice, or received 
ſome good Information of the Diſpoſition of their Minds; 
otherwiſe the Beauty of their Perſons, or the Charms of 
their Wit, may make us fond of thoſe whom our Reaſon 
and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 
Wu we ſuffer our ſelves to be thus carried away 
by meer Beauty, or meer Wit, Omniamante with all her 


Vice will bear away as much of our Good-will as the moſt 
innocent Virgin or diſcreeteſt Matron ; and there cannot 


be more abject Slavery in this World, than to doat upon 
what we think we ought to contemn : Yet this mult be 
our Condition in all the Parts of Life, if we ſuffer our 
{elves to approve any Thing but what tends to the Promo- 
tion of what is good and honourable. If we would take 
true Pains with our ſelves to conſider all Things by the 
Light of Reaſon and Juſtice, tho' a Man were in the 
Heightof Youth and amorous Inclinations, he would look 
upon a Coquet with the ſame Contempt or Indifference 


as he would upon a Coxcomb : The wanton Carriage in a 


Woman, would diſappoint her of the Admiration which 
ſhe aims at ; and the vain Dreſs or Diſcourſe of a _, 
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would deſtroy the Comelineſs of his Shape, or Goodneſs 
of his Underſtanding. I ſay the Goodneſs of his Under- 
ſtanding, for it is no leſs common to ſee Men of Senſe 
commence Coxcombs, than beautiful Women become 
immodeſt. When this happens in cither, the Favour we 
are naturally inclined to give to the good Qualities they 
have from Nature, ſhould abate in Proportion. But how- 
ever juſt it is to meaſure the Value of Men by the Appli- 
eation of their Talents, and not by the Eminence of thoſe 
Qualities abſtracted from their Uſe ; I ſay, however juſt 
fuch a Way of judging is, in all Ages as well as this, the 
contrary has * . upon the Generality of Mankind. 
How many lewd Devices have been preſerved from one 
Age to another, which had periſhed as ſoon as they were 
made, if Painters and Sculptors had been eſteemed as 
much for the Purpoſe as the Execution of their Deſigns? 
Modeſt and well-governed Imaginations have by this 
Means loſt the Repreſentations of Ten Thouſand charm- 
ing Portraitures, filled with Images of innate Truth, ge- 
nerous Zeal, couragious Faith, and tender Humanity; in- 
ſtead of which, Satyrs, Furies and Monſters are recom- 
mended by thoſe Arts toa ſhameful Eternity. 

Tu unjuſt Application of laudable Talents, is tole- 
rated in the general Opinion of Men, not only in ſuch 
Caſes as are here mentioned, but alſo in Matters which 
concern ordinary Life. If a Lawyer were to be eſteemed 
only as he uſes his Parts in contending for Juſtice, and 
were immediately deſpicable when he appeared ina Cauſe 
which he could not but know was an unjuſt one, how 
honourable would his Character be? And how: honoura- 
ble is it in ſuch among us, who follow the Profeſſion no 
otherwiſe, than as labouring to protect the injured, to 
ſubdue the Oppreſſor, to impriſon the careleſs Debtor, 
and do right to the painful Artificer ? But many of this 
excellent Character are overlooked by the greater Num- 
ber ; who affect covering a weak Place in a Client's 
Title, diverting the Courſe of an Enquiry, or finding a 
$kilful Reſvge to palliate a Falſhocd : Yet it is called 
Floquence in the latter, though thus unjuſtly employed : 
But Reſolution in an Aſſaſſin is, according to Reaſon, 
* as laudable, as Knowledge and Wiſdom exerciſed in 

e Defence of an ill Cauſe. 
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14 
Were the Intention ſtedfaſtly conſidered, as the yo 
Meaſure of Approbation, all Falſhood would ſoon be ou 
of Countenance ; and an Addreſs in impoſing upon Man. 
kind, would be as contemptible in one State of Life a: 


another. A Couple of Courtiers making Profeſſions of 


Eſteem, would make the ſame Figure after Breach of Pro. 


miſe, as two Knights of the Poſt convicted of Perjury. 
But Converſation is fallen ſo low in Point of Morality, 


that as they ſay in a Bargain, Let the Buyer look to it; ſo 


in Friendſhip, he is the Man in Danger who is moſt apt 
to believe: He is the more likely to ſuffer in the Com. 
merce, who begins with the Obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 

Bu T thoſe Men only are truly great, who place their 
Ambition rather in acquiring to themſelves the Conſci- 
ence of worthy Enterprizes, than in the Proſpe& of 
Glory which attends them. Theſe exalted Spirits would 
rather be ſecretly the Authors of Events which are ſer- 
viceable to Mankind, than without being ſuch, to have 
the publick Fame of it. Where therefore an eminen: 
Merit is robbed by Artifice or Detraction, it does but en- 
creaſe by ſuch Endeavours of its Enemies : The impotent 
Pains which are taken to ſully it, or diffuſe it among 2 
Crowd to the Injury of a ſingle Perſon, will naturally 
2 the contrary Effect; the Fire will blaze out, and 

urn up all that attempt to ſmother what they cannot ex 
tinguiſh. 

THERE is but one Thing neceſſary to keep the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of true Glory, which is, to hear the Oppoſers of 
it with Patlence, and preſerve the Virtue by which it 
was acquired. When a Man is thoroughly perſwaded 
that he ought neither to admire, wiſh for, or purſue any 
thing but what is exactly his Duty, it is not in the Power 
of Seaſons, Perſons or Accidents to diminiſh his Value : 
He only is a great Man who can neglect the Applauſe of 
the Multitude, and enjoy himſelf independent of its Fa- 
vour. This is indeed an arduous Task; but it ſhould com- 
fort a glorious Spirit that it is the higheſt Step to which 
human Nature can arrive. 
mation, are dear to the Mind of Man; but it is ſtill a 
more exquiſite Delight to ſay to your ſelf, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human Race pronounce 

you 
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Triumph, Applauſe, Acclz- 
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you glorious, except you your ſelf can join with them in 
r own reflections. A Mind thus equal and uniform 
may be deſerted b little faſhionableAdmirers and Follow- 
ers, but will ever be had in Reverence by Souls like it ſelf. 
The Branches of the Oak endure all the Seafons of the 
Vear, though its Leaves fall off in Autumn, and theſe 
too will be reſtored with the returning Spring. T 
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Remove fera monſtra, 2 
Saxificosvultus, quæcunque ea, tolle Meduſæ. Ov. Met. 


Na late Paper I mentioned the Project of an ingenious 
Author for the erecting of ſeveral Handicraft Prizes 
to be contended for by our Br:iti/h Artizans, and the 

Influence they might have towards the Improvement of 
our ſeveral Manufactures. I have ſince that been very 
much ſurprized by the following Advertiſement which I 
find in the Po/?-Boy of the 11th Inſtant, and again re- 
peated in the P- Fey of the 15th. 


N the gth of October next will be run for upon Coleſhill-Heath 

in Warwickſhire, a Plate of 6 Guineas Value, 3 Heats, 

any Horſe, Mare, or Gelding that hath not won above the 

alue of 51. the winning Horſe to be Sold for 101. to carry 

10 Stone Weight, it 14 Hands high; if above or under, to carry 

er be allowed Weight for Inches, and to be entered Friday the 

T5th at the Swan in Coleſbill, before Six in the Evening. Alſo a 

te of leſs Value to be run for by Aſſes. The ſame Day a Gold 
Ring to be grinn'd for by Men. 


Tux firſt of theſe Diverſions that is to be exhibited 


by the 10 J. Race-Horſes, may probably have its Uſe ; | 


but the two laſt, in which the Aſſes and Men are con- 
cerned, ſeem to me altogether extraordinary and unac- 


_ Eguntable. Why they ſhould keep running Aſſes at 


Co/:/pill, or how making Mouths turns to account in 
Warwickſhire, more than in any other Parts of England, 
J cannot apprehend. I have looked over all the Olym- 
- Pl 
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pick Games, and do not find any thing in them like 2 
Aſs-Race, or a Match at Grinning. 
informed that ſeveral Aſſes are now kept in Body-Cloath: 
and ſweated every Morning upon the Heath, and that a 
the Country Fellows within ten Miles of the Swan, grin 
an Hour or two in their Glaſſes every Morning, in orde 
to qualify themſelves for the gth of Ofober. I he Pri: 
which is propoſed to be grinn'd for, has raiſed ſuch 2 
Ambition among the common People of Out-grinnin 
one another, that many very diſcerning Perſons are afrai 
it ſhould ſpoil moſt of the Faces in the Country ; an 
that a Warwickhire Man will be known by his Grinn, : 
Roman Catholicks imagine a Kent ich Man is by his Tai 
The Gold Ring which is made the Prize of Deformity 
is juſt the Reverſe of the golden Apple that was forme: 
ly made the Prize of Beauty, and ſhould carry for its Poeſ 
the old Motto inverted. 
Detur tetriori. 


Or to accommodate it to the Capacity of the Combatant, 


The frightfulliſt Grinner 
Be the Winner. 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch Painter t 
be preſent at this great Controverſy of Faces, in ordert 
make a Collection of the moſt remarkable Grinns th: 
ſhall be there exhibited. 

I muſt not here omit an Account which I lately recei 
ved from one of theſe grinning Matches from a Gentleman, 
who upon ou the above-mentioned Advertiſement 
entertained a Coffee-houſe with the following Narrative 
Upon the taking of Naure, amidſt other publick Re 
Joicings made on that Occaſion, there was a Gold Ring 

iven by a Whig Juſtice of Peace to be grinn'd for 
The firit Competitor that enter'd the Liſts, was a black 
ſwarthy French Man, who accidentally paſſed that Way, 
and being a Man naturally of a wither'd Look, and hard 
Features, promiſed himſelf good Succeſs. He was upon 
a Table in the great Point of View, and looking upon 
the Company like Milton's Death. | 
Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile 
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His Muſcles were ſo drawn together on each Side of 
4 . 
Face, that he ſhew'd twenty Teeth at a Grinn, and 
ut the Country in ſome Pain, leſt a Foreigner ſhould 
ery away the Honour of the oy ; but upon a further 
$2" they found he was Maſter only of the merry Grinn. 
HE next that mounted the Table was a Malecontent 
in thoſe Days, and a great Miſter in the whole Art of 
Gwnning, — particularly excelled in the angry Grinn. 
did his Part ſo well, that he is ſaid to have made 
f a dozen Women miſcarry ; but the Juſtice being 
priſed by one who ſtood near him, that the Fellow who 
ned in his Face was a Facobite, and being — 
t a diſaffected Perſon ſhould win the Gold Ring, an 
be looked upon as the beſt Grinner in the Country, he 
ordered the Oaths to be tendered unto him, upon his 
itting the Table, which the Grinner refuſing, he was 
aſide as an unqualified Perſon. There were ſeveral 
other Groteſque Figures that preſented themſelves, which 
it would be too tedious to deſcribe. I muſt not how- 
ever omit a Ploughman, ' who lived in the further Part 
of the Country, and being very lucky in a Pair of long 
Lanthorn-Jaws, wrung his Face into ſuch an hideous 
Grimace, that every Feature of it appeared under a dif- 
ferent Diſtortion. 'The whole Company ſtood aſtoniſhed 
at fuch a complicated Grinn, and were ready to aſſign 
the Prize to him, had it not been proved by one of his 
Antagoniſts, that he had practiſed with Verjuice for ſome 
Days before, and had a Crab found upon him at the very 
Time of Grinning ; upon which the beſt Judges of Grin- 
png declared it as their Opinion, that he was not to-be 
looked upon as a fair Grinner, and therefore ordered him 
to be ſet aſide as a Cheat. 

Tue Prize, it ſeems, fell at length upon a Cobler, 
Giles Gor don by Name, who produced ſeveral new Grinns 
of his own Invention, having been uſed to cut Faces for 
many Years nom over his Laſt, Atthe very firſt Grinn 
he caſt every human Feature out of his Countenance, at 
the ſecond he became the Face of a Spout, at the third 

Baboon, at the fourth the Head of a Baſe-Viol, and at 

fifth a Pair of Nut-crackers, The whole Aſſembly 
wengered at his Aecompliſhments, and beſtowed the 
g on him unanimouſly ; but what he eſteemed 2 
than 
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than all the reſt, a Country Wench whom he had wodel 
in vain for above five Years before, was ſo charmed with 
his Grinns, and the Applauſes which he received or 
all Sides, that ſhe married him the Week following, and 
to this Day wears the Prize upon her Finger, the Cobler 
having made uſe of it as his Wedding-Ring. 

Tx1s Paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinent, 
it grew ſerious in the Concluſion. I would nevertheleſ 
leave it to the Conſideration of thoſe who are the Patron: 
of this monſtrous Tryal of Skill, whether or no they 
are not guilty in ſome Meaſure of an Affront to their Spe. 
cies, in treating after this Manner the Human Face Di. 
vine, and turning that Part of us, which has ſo great an 
Image impreſſed upon it, into the Image of a Monkey; 
whether the raiſing ſuch filly Competitions among the 
Ignorant, propoſing Prizes for ſuch uſeleſs Accompliſh- 
ments, filling the common Peoples Heads with ſuch ſenſe. ble ; 
leſs Ambitions, and inſpiring them with ſuch abſurd I. fd u 
deas of Superiority and Preheminence, has not in it ſome. pg... 
thing immoral as well as ridiculous. L bro 1 j 
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Hæc memini & victum fruſtra contendere Thyrſin. Virg 


HERE is ſcarce any Thing more common than A. proach 
nimoſities between Parties that cannot ſubſiſt but on che 

by their Agreement: This was well repreſentel at the o 

in the Sedition of the Members of the human Body in oper hi; 
the old Roman Fable. It is often the Caſe of leſſer con each ot 
federate States againſt a ſuperior Power, which are hard- the Co; 
ly held together, though their Unanimity is neceſſar! dier's H 
foe their common Safety: And this is always the Caſe d Men in 
the landed and trading Intereſt of Great-Britain, tht and Co: 
Trader is fed by the Product of the Land, and the landet each ot! 
Man cannot be cloathed but by the Skill of the Trader for Qua 
and yet thoſe Intereſts are ever jarring. Ir is 
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ES We had laſt Winter an Inſtance of this at our Club, 
Sir RoceR DE CoveERLEY and Sir AN DREW 
Fr cryorT, between whom there is generally a con- 
Kant, though friendly, Oppoſition of Opinions. It =7 
Pened that one of theCompany, in an hiſtorical Diſcourle, 
was obſerving, that Carthaginian Faith ves a yrover- 
| Phraſe to intimate Breach of Leagues. Sir RoceR 
it could hardly be otherwiſe : That the Carthaginians 
re the greateſt Traders in the World ; and as Gin is 
chief End of ſuch a People, they never purſue any 
Per: The Means to it are never regarded; they will, 
it comes eaſily, get Money honeſtly ; but if not, they 


if 


will not ſcruple to attain it by Fraud or Cozenage : 


And indeed, what is the whole Buſineſs of the Trader's 
Atcount, but to over-reach him who truſts to his Me- 
pry ? But were that not ſo, what can there great and 
noble be expected from him whoſe Attention is for ever 
fixed upon ballancing his Books, and watchirg over his 
Egxpences ? And at beſt, let Frugality and Parfimony be 
the Virtues of the Merchant, how much is his punctual 
Dealing below a Gentleman's Charity to the Poor, or 
Halſpitality among his Neighbours ? 
CAPTAIN SENTRY Obſerved Sir Ax DpREW very 
ent in hearing Sir Roo Ex, and had a mind to 
turn the Diſcourſe, by taking Notice in general, from the 
* to the loweſt Parts of human Society, there was 
A ecret, tho' unjuſt, Way among Men of indulging the 
Seeds of III-nature and Envy, by comparing their own 
State of Life to that of another, and grudging the Ap- 
preach of their Neighbour to their own Happineſs ; and 
on the other Side, he who is the lefs at his Eaſe, repines 
at We other, who, he thinks, has unjuſtly the Advantage 
over him. Thus the Civil and Military Liſts look upon 
each other with much IIl- nature, the Soldier r-pines at 
the Courtier's Power, and the Coyrtier rallies the Sol- 
diers Honour; or to come to lower Inſtances, the Private 
Men in the Horſe and Foot of an Arms, the Car- men 
ang Coach - men in the City Streets, mutually look upon 
other with III will, when they are in Competition 
for Quarters or the Way, in their reſ pective Motions, 
T is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sir Ax- 
DREW ; You may attempt to turn the Diſcourſe if you 
B think 
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think fit; but I muſt however have a Word or two wich? 


Sir Roc ER, who, I ſee, thinks he has paid me off, and takin 
been very ſevere upon the Merchant. I ſhall not, con. WWF Roc 
nued he, at this Time remind Sir Roo ER of the great ble, 
and noble Monuments of Charity and publick Spirit! Caſh 
which have been erected by Merchants ſince the Refo:. Reti 
mation, but at preſent content my ſelf with what he al. Hel 
lows us, Parſimony and Frugality. If it were conſiſtent but 
with the Quality of ſo antient a Baronet as Sir Roo rA, mak 


to leep Accompt, or meaſure Things by the moſt infal. othe 
lible Way, that of Numbers, he would prefer our Park. Retu 
mony to his Hoſpitality. If to drink ſo many Hogſhead Haz: 


is to be hof pitable, we do not contend for the Fame , of N 
that Virtue ; but it would be worth while to conſider, } oug! 
whether ſo many Artificers at work ten Days together by facto 
my Appointment, or ſo many Peaſants made merry on $i | the 
RoGtr's Charge, are the Men more obliged ? I believ: MY Cou 
the Families of the Artificers will thank me, more than Mat 
the Houſholds of the Peaſants ſhall Sir Rocer. 8 Retu 
Roc ER gives to his Men, but J place mine above the Ont, 


Neceſuty or Obligation of my Bounty. I am in very litte 
Pain for the Koman Proverb upon the Carthaziniar il 
Traders; the Remons were their profeſſed Enemies: i. ſelf. 


am only ſorry no Carthaginion Hiltories have come to 


1 | our Hands; we might have been taught perhaps by then in th 
If ſome Proverbs againſt the Roman Generoſity, in fighting 0 M 
| | for and beſtowing other Peoples Goods. But fince Sir RF he ta 
1 Rocrx& has taken Occaſion from an old Proverb to be Pas 
| out of Humour with Merchants, it ſhould be no Offence bis P. 
1 to ofter one not quite ſo old in their Defence. When: 280 an 
f j Man happens to break in Holland, they ſay of him the: ploy: 
14 be has mt hept* true Accounts. This Phraſe, perhar: 8 ! iche 
| | among us, would appear a ſoft or humourous way © him! 
| ſpeaking, but with that exact Nation it bears the highe: RY his E 
| | Reproach ; for a Man to be miſtaken in the Calculat and) 
| | on of his Expence, in his Ability to anſwer future DB. be do 
| mands, or to be im pertinently ſanguine in putting his Cre. bers. 
! dit to too great Adventure, are all Inftances of as muc!#Y T1 
| Infamy, as with gayer Nations to be failing in Courage Cond 
| | and common Honeity. ſcorn; 
| | NumBERs are ſo much the Meaſure of ever mall! 
1 thing that is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtra: the M 
| | the 
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the Succeſs of any Action, or the Prudence of any Under- 
taking without them. TI ſay this in Anſwer to what Sir 
RoGER is pleaſed to ſay, That little that is truly no- 
ble, can be expected from one that is ever poring on his 
Caſh-book, or ballancing his Accounts. M hen I have my 
Returns from abroad, I can tell to a Shilling, by the 
Help of Numbers, the Profit or Lo's by my Adventure 
but I ought alſo to be able to ſhew that I had Reaſon for 
making it, either from my own Experience or that of 
other People, or from a reaſonable Preſumption that my 
Returns will be ſufficient to anſwer my Expence and 
Hazard: and this is never to be done without the Skill 
of Numbers. For Inſtance, if I am to trade to Turkey. I 
ought beforen:nd to know the Demand of our Manu- 
factures there as well as of their Silks in England, and 
the cuſtomary Prices that are given for both in each 
Country. I ought to have a cic:r Knowledge of theſe 
Matters beforehand, that I may preſume upon ſufficient 
Returns to anſwer the Charge of the Cargo I have fitted 
out, the Freight and Aſſurance out and home, the Cu- 
ſtoms to the Queen, and the Intereſt of my own Money, 
and beſides all theſe Expences a reaſonable Profit to my 
ſelf. Now what 1s there of Scandal in this Skill ? 
W hat has the Merchant done, that he ſhould be ſo little 
in the good Graces of Sir Rocer ? He throws down 
no Man's Encloſures, and tramples upon no Man's Corn ; 
he takes nothing from the induſtrious Labourer ; he 
pays the poor Man for his Work ; he communicates 
his Profit with Mankind ; by the Preparation of his Car- 
go and the Manufacture of his Returns he furniſhes Em- 
ploy ment and Subſiſtence to greater Numbers than the 
richeſt Nobleman ; and even the Nobleman is obliged to 
him for finding out foreign Markets for the Produce of 
his Eſtate, and for making a great Addition to his Rents ; 
and yet 'tis certain, that none of all theſe Things could 
R done by him without the Exerciſe of his Skill in Num- 

rs. 

THis is the Oeconomy of the Merchant; and the 
Conduct of the Gentleman muſt be the ſame, unleſ by 
ſcorning to be the Steward, he reſolves the Steward 


= ſhall be the Gentleman. The Gentleman, no more than 


the Merchant, is able, without the Help of Numbers, 
B 2 to 
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to account for the Succeſs of an 
dence of any Adventure. 
is his whole Adventure, his only Returns mult be the 
Stag's Horns in the great Hall, and the Fox's Noſe upon 
the ſtable Door. Without doubt Sir RocGt & knows the 
full Value of theſe Returns ; and if before-hand he had 


computed the Charges of the Chace, a Gentleman of his 


Diſcretion would certainly have hanged up all his Dogs, 
he would never have brought back ſo many fine Horſes 
to the Kennel, he would never have gone ſo often, like 
a Blaſt, over Fields of Corn. If ſuch too had been the 
Conduct of all his Anceſtors, he might truly have boaſted 
at this Day that the Antiquity of his Family had never 
been ſullied by a Trade; a Merchant had never been 
permitted with his whole Eſtate to purchaſe a Room for 
his Picture in the Gallery of the CoverLy's, or to 
claim his Deſcent from the Maid of Honour. But 'tis 
very happy for Sir Roc ER that the Merchant paid ſo 
dear for his Ambition. *Tis the Misfortune of many 
other Gentlemen to turn out of the Seats of their An- 
ceſtors, to make way for ſuch new Maſters as have been 
more exact in their Accompts than themſelves ; and cer- 
tainly he deſerves the Eſtate a great deal better, who has 
got it by his Induſtry, than he who has loſt it by his 
Negligence. 
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Proximus a tectis ignis defenditur ægrè. Ov. Rem. Am, 


Shali this Day entertain my Readers with two or 
1 three Letters I have received from my Correſpon- 
dents. The firſt diſcovers to me a Species of Females 
which have hitherto eſcaped my Notice, and is as fol- 


lows, | 
Mr. 
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Myr. SPECTATOR, 

Am a young Gentleman of a competent Fortune, 

and a ſufficient Taſte of Learning, to ſpend five 
or ſix Hours every Day very agrecably among my 
Books. That I might have nothing to divert me from 
my Studies, and to avoid the Noife of Coaches and 
Chair-Men, I have taken Lodgings in a very narrow 
Street not far from Whitehall; but it is my Misfort.,ue 
to be ſo poſted, that my Lodgings are directly oppoſite 
to thoſe of a Fezebe/. You are to know, Sir, that 
a Fexebel (ſo call'd by the Neighbourhood from diſ- 
playing her pernicious Charms at her Widow) ap- 
pears conſtantly dreſo'd at her Saſh, and has a thou- 
{and little Iricks and Fooleries to attract the Eyes of 
all the idle young Fellows in the Neighbourhood. I 
have ſeen more than fix Perſons at once from their ſe- 
veral Windows obſerving the 7ezebel I am now com- 
plaining of. I at firſt looked on her my ſelf with the 
higheſt Contempt, could divert my felt with her Airs 
for half an Hour, and afterwards take up my P/utarch 
with great Tranquility of Mind ; but was a little vex- 
ed to find that in leſs than a Month ſhe had conſide- 
rably ſtolen upon my time, ſo that I reſolved to look at 
her no more. Eut the Zexzebel, who, as I ſuppoſe, 
might think it a Diminution to her Honour, to have 
the Number of her Gazers leſſen'd, reſolved not to 
part with me ſo, and began to play ſo many new 'I ricks 
at her Window, that it was impoilible for me to for- 
bear obſerving her. I verily believe ſhe put her ſelf to 
the Expence of a new Wax Baby on put poſe to plague 
me; ſhe us'd to dandle and play with this Figure as 
Impertinently as if it had been a real Child: Sometimes 
ſhe would let fall a Glove or a Pin-Cuſhion in the 
Street, and ſhut or open her Caſement three or four 
Times in a Minute. When 1 had almoſt wean'd my ſelf 
from this, ſhe came in her Shift Sleeves, and dreſs'd 
at the Window. I had no Way left but to let down 


. my Curtains, which I ſubmitted to though it conſide- 


# 


*, 


rably darkned my Room, and was pleaſed tothink that 
I had at laſt got the better of her; but was ſurprized 


the next Morning to hear her talking out of the Win- 


B 3 « dow 
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dow quite croſs the Street, with another Woman that * 
© lodges over me: I am ſince informed, that ſhe made * 
* hera Viſit, and got acquainted with her within three 15 
Hours after the fall of my Window-Curtains. =. 5” 

«SIR, I am plagued every Moment in the Day one e 
* way or other in my own Chambers; and the Ferch! Vi, 


has the Satisfaction to know, that tho? I am not looking 
at her, I am liſPning to her impertinent Dialogues that 
* paſs over my Head. I would immediately change my 7. , . 
. 4 ut that I think it might look like a plain 


Confeſſion that I am conquered ; and beſides this, Iam (.. 
told that moſt Quarters of the Town are infeſted with 7c ; . 
* theſe Creatures. If they are ſo, I am ſure tis ſuch an ._ 
* Abuſe, as a Lover of Learning and Silence ought to « |, 
* take notice of. Ee 
Jam, 8 JR, 2 * One 
Yours, &c. Le 
Ac 
Jam afraid, by ſome Lines in this Letter, that my ®% « ,,. 
youngStudent is touched with a Diſtemper which he hard. %, 
ly ſeems to dream of, and is too far gone in it to receive « ;,.., 
Advice. However, I ſhall animadvert in due Time on te « ;;,? 
Abuſe which he mentions, having my ſelf obſerved a2 « 
: 1 ven ] 
Neſt of 7 ezebels near the Temple, who make it theit: « 
Diverſion to draw up the Eyes of young Templers, that « +: 


at the ſame J ime they may ſee them ſtumble in an un- 1, 


lucky Gutter which runs under the Window. Is the; 
© {om 
Myr. SPECTATOR, PRO 
J Have lately read the Concluſion of your forty ſe- Þ the. 
« 4 yenth Speculation upon Putts with great Pleaſure, Þ mo 
and have ever ſince been thoroughly perſuaded that one 
of thoſe Gentlemen is extremely neceſſary to enliven 
* Converiation. I had an Entertainment laſt Week upon 
the Water for a Lady to whom I made my Addreſler, Ih 
with ſeveral of our Friends of both Sexes. To diven tleme 
the Company in general, and to ſhew my Miſtreſs in reſpor 
particular my Genius for Raillery, I took one of the © ayg;g 
* moſt celebrated Buts in Town along with me. Its con 
with the utmolt Shame and Confuſion that I muit bat j; 
c 


acquaint you with the Sequel of my Adventure: 4 


* ſoon as we were got into the Boat, I played a Sentence 3 
« of 
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25 
or two at my Butt which I thought very ſmart, when 
my ill Genius, who [ verily believe inſpir'd him purely 
for my Deſtruction, ſuggeſted to him ſuch a Reply, as 
got all the Laughter on his Side. I was daſhed at fo 
unexpected a I urn, which the Ft perceiving, reſo 
ved not to let me recover my felt, and Furluing luis 


ih ic) ory, rallied and toſſed me in a wel! unmercitul 
1 barbarous manner till we came to Us Helſea. Thad 
ſome {mall Succeſs while we were eating Check: Cakes ; 
but coming home, he reneved his Attncts with his ſor— 
mer good Fortune, and equal Pivertion to the 
Company. In ſhort, Sir, I mul ingemobtly own that 
i was ncver fo handle 4'in _ my Lit > and to com- 
Went Xlis fortune, I: Nce told that 
tus! wig v. "ith h1s = V iclory 7 Ss made a Yihe or two 
to the dear Object of my W iſhe 
once in Danger of loſing: my — Rag 
ang {my Miſtreſs into the“ argain. I hie, Sir, is a true 
ount of my preſent Trou bles, which you are the 
re oblige d to aſſiſt me in, as you were your ſelf 
in a great Meaſure the Cauſe of them, by recommeind- 
irg to us an 3 and not inſtructing us at the 
lame lime how to play upon it 
I have been thu Ling whetherit might not be lug! 
cony enient, that all Butt, ſhould Wear an 
nihxed to ſome Part al 
ch Side they are 
them are Perſcns of unequal 1 emper?, there! 
fome Method taken to inform the World at wht t hong 
it is ſafe to attack them, and when you had 11 {ih 
them alone. But ſubmitting thele Lutt 
more ſerious Conſideration, 
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I have, indeed, ſeen ard heard of ſeve l you ng Gen- 
fortune with my Pt ee t Cor- 
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conſider not only Il hether their Com? anians arc Wil, 
but ether themjelves are 3 its. 
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Tux following Letter comes to me from Exeter, and 


being credibly informed that what it contains is Matter 
of Fact, I ſhall give it my Reader as it was ſent me. 


Exeter, Sy. 7; 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


wh 


OU were pleaſed in a late Speculation to take 


Notice of tho Incoryenicnce we lie under in the 


Countrv, in not being able to keep Pace with the Fa- 


c 


ſnion: But there is another Misfortune which we are 
ſubject to, and is no leſs grievous than the former, 
which has hitherto eſcared your Obſervation. I mean, 
the having things palmed upon us for London Faſhions, 
which were never once heard of there. 

A Lady of this Place had ſome Time ſince a Box of 
the neweſt Rib hons ſent down by the Coach: Whether 
i: vas her own malicious Invention, or the VVantonneſs 
cf a Londen Milliner, T ara not able to inform you; but, 
2mong the ret, there was one Cherry- coloured Ribbon, 
cor ſiſting of about half a dozen Yards, made up in the 
Figure cf a ſmall Hcad-Dreſs. The aforeſaid Lady had 
the \Turance to afirm, amidſt a Circle of Female In- 
quifitors, who were preſent at the Opening of the Box, 
tnat this was the neweſt Faſhion worn at Court. Ac- 
cordingly the nextSunday we had ſeveral Females, who 
came to Church with their Heads dreſs'd wholly in 
Ribbons, and looked like ſo many Victims ready to be 
ſacrificed. This is ſtill a reigning Mode among us. At 
the {ame Time we have a Set of Gentlemen who take 
the Liberty to appear in all publick Places without any 
Buttons to their Coats, which they ſupply with ſeveral 
little Silver Haſps, tho our freſheſt Advices from Lon- 
don make no mention of any ſuch Faſhion ; and we are 
ſomething ſhy of affording Matter to the Button-ma, 
kers for a ſecond Petition. 

* Wnar I would humbly propoſe to the Publick is, 


©» 


that there may be a Society erected in London, to con- 


ſt of the molt skilful Perſons of both Sexes for the In- 


fpection of Modes and Faſpions; and that hereafter no 
« Perſon or Perſons ſhall preſume to appear ſingularly 


habited in any Part of the Country, without a Teſtimo- 


© nial from the aforeſaid Society, that their Dreſs is an- 


ſwerable 
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ſwerable to the Mode at London. By this Means, Sir, 


4 « we ſhall know a little whereabout we are. 


Ir you could bring this Matter to bear, you would 
very much oblige great Numbers of your Country 
Friends, and among the reſt, 

Your very humble Servant, 


X Jack Modiſh. 
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*HERE are in the following Letter Matters which 
: I, a Batchelor, cannot be ſuppoſed tobe acquainted 
with, therefore ſhall not pretend to explain upon 


| it till further Conſideration, but leave the Author of the 
* Epiſtle to expreſs his Condition his own Way. 


Mr. SPECTATOR; 

I Do not deny but you appear in many of your Papers 
; | * to underſtand human Life pretty well; but there 
are very many Things which you cannot poffibly have a 
true Notion of, .in a ſingle Life ; theſe are ſuch as re- 
ſpect the married State; otherwiſe I cannot account for 
your having. overlooked a very good Sort of People, 
which are commonly called in Scorn the Hen-pec#d. You 
are to underſtand that I am one of thoſe innocent Mor- 
tals, who ſuffer Derifion under that Word, for being 
governed by the beſt of Wives. It would be worth 

your Conſideration to enter into the Nature of Affecti- 
on it ſelf, and tell us, according to your Philoſophy,why 
it is that our Dears ſhall, do what they will with us, 
thall be froward, ill-natured, aſſuming, ſometimes 
whine, at others rail, then ſwoon away, then come to 
Life, have the Uſe of Speech to the greateſt Fluency 
:maginable, and then ſink away again, and all becauſe 
they fear we do not love them cnough ; that is, the 
poor Things love us ſo heartily, that they cannot think 
q B 5 F it 
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a it poſſible we ſhould be able to love them in ſo great a . , 
Degree, which makes them take on ſo. I fay, Sir, a . 
true good natured Man, whom Rakes and Libertines . 3 
call Hen pech, ſhall fall into all theſe different Moods . h 
with his dear Life, and at the ſame Time ſee they are pre 
* Wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted enough Me thj 
to tell the dear good Creature that ſhe is an Hypocrite. Me her 
* ''n1s Sort of good Man is frequent in the populous pat 
and wealthy City of London, and is the true Hen peckt Rc faq 

Manz the kind Creature cannot break through his Kind- . 1. 
neſſes ſo far as to cometo an Explanation with the tender int. 
* Scul, and therefore goes on to comfort her when no- me 
* thing ails her, to appeaſe her when ſhe is not angry, 50 
and to give her his Caſh when he knows ſhe does not „ wh 
* want it, rather than be uneaſy for a whole Month, N09 
* which is computed by hard-hearted Men the Space of Op 
* Time which a froward Woman takes to come to her- poſ 
* felf, if you have Courage to ſtand out, * and 


Turn are indeed ſeveral other Species of the eve 
* Hen-peckt, and in my Opinion they are certainly the . this 

beſt Subjects the Queen has; and for that Reaſon I take une 
it to be your Duty to keep us above Contempt. . 
I do not know whether I make my ſelf underſtood in s { 
the Repreſentation of an Hen-peckt Life, but I ſhall 3 ſom 
take Leave to give you an Account of my ſelf and my 
own Spouſe. You are to know that TI am reckoned no am 
Fool, have on ſeveral Occaſions been tried whether I ＋ Wh 
will take ill Uſage, and yet the Event has been to my js c. 
Advantage; and yet there is not ſuch a Slave in Turkey Pra 
as Jam to my Dear. She has a good Share of Wit, the 
and is what you call a very pretty agreeable Woman. of 
I perieQly dont on her, and my Affection to her gives Me 


* 
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me all the Anxieties imaginable but that of Jealouſy. Mh 
My being thus confident of her, I take, as much as I * ſom 
can judge of my Heart, to be the Reaſon, that what- . tini 
ever ſhe does, tho' it be never ſo much againſt my In- „ ture 
clination, there is ſtill left ſomething in her Manner that con: 
is amiable. She will ſometimes look at me with an her 
* aſſuming Grandeur, and pretend to reſent that I have f Tri 
not had Reſpect enough for her Opinion in ſuch an In- "0 
© ſtance in Company. I cannot but ſmile at the pretty F car 


Anger ſhe is in, and then ſhe pretends ſhe is uſed like 
"a 
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« 4 Child. In a Word, our great Debate is, Which 

has the Superiority in Point of Under(t nding. She 
is eternally forming an Argument of Debate; to 
# which I very indolently aniwer, Thou art migh ty 
pretty. To this ſhe antwers, / All the World but you 
think I have as much Senſe as your {e!f, I repeat to 
her, Indeed you are pretty. Upon this there 15 no 
Fpatience; ſhe will throw down any thiyg about her, 
ſtamp and pull off her Head-Cloaths. Fic, ; my Dear, ſay 
* I, how can a Woman of your Senſe fall into ſuch an 
* intemperate Rage? Indeed, my dear, ſays ſhe, you make 
me mad ſometimes, ſo you do, with the "ws Way 
you have of treating me like a pretty Idiot, Well, 
what have I got by putting her into &504 Homo ? 
Nothing, but that 1 mutt convince her of my good 
Opinion by my Practice and then, I am togive her 
E Poſleſhon of my little Ready-Nloney, and for a Day 
and half following, diike e all the diſlikce, and axtol 
every Thing the approves. Lam ſo exquilitely ford of 
„this Da rling, that 1 ſeldom ee any of :uy Pricads. ain 
; uneaſy in all Companies till T foo her rye fig and when 
I come home, ſhe is in the Due, hercauie the fays ſhe 
js ſure 1 came ſo ſoon only bectule! th ink her 3 
. ſome. I dare not upon this Occaſion laugh; but tho" 1 
am one of the warmeſt Churchmen in th © Ein gdom, 1 
am forced to rail at the 1 imes, becautc me is a vi ent 

x Whig. Upon this we talk Politicks f Dung, that fie 

is convinc'd I kiſs her for her Wifo:n. It 13 à common 
Practice with me to ask her ſome Que. 10 concerning 
the Conſtitution, which ſhe anfwers mc it oencral ous 
of Harinzton's Oceana: Then] commer nge 
Memory, and her Arm is imme iatel, y lock: Ti 

* While | keep her inthis Temper ſhe plans fo; 
© ſometimes dancing in ths midſt of the I. em, Lornge 
* times ſtriking a Air at her Sr innet, vary inc her 10. 
ture, and her Charms in ſuch a manner 1 * 7 in 
continual Pleaſure: She will play th Foo it 

her to be wiſe, but it the ſulpet ts: J like her 

. 5 5 He Her 1 40 
$ Trifling, ſhe immediately gror- Frave. 
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Application to you is in behalf of the Hen-pec#t in ge- 
neral, and I defire a Diſſertation from you in Defence 
of us. You have, as I am informed, very good Au- 
thorities in our Favour, and hope you will not omit the 
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Mention of the renowned Socrates, and his philoſo- 
M Reſignation to his Wife Xantippe. This would 

a very good Office to the World in general, for the 
Hen-peckt are powerful in their Quality and Numbers, 
not only in Cities but in Courts; in the latter they are 
ever the moſt obſequious, in the former the moſt weal- 
thy of all Men. When you have conſidered Wedlock 
thoroughly, you ought to enter into the Suburbs of Ma- 
trimony, and give us an Account of the Thraldom of 
kind Keepers and irreſolute Lovers; the Keepers who 
cannot quit their fair Ones tho? they ſee theirapproach- 


ing Ruin; the Lovers who dare not marry, tho' they 


know they ſhall never be happy without the Miſtreſſes 
whom they cannot purchaſe on other 'Terms. 

* WHAT will be a great Embelliſhment to your Diſ- 
courſe, will be, that you may find Inſtances of the 
Haughty, the Proud, the Frolick, the Stubborn, who 
are cach of them in ſecret downright Slaves to their 
Wives or Miſtreſſes. I muſt beg of you in the laſt Place 
to dwell upon this, that the Wiſe and Valiant in all 


Ages have been Hen-peckt : and that the fiurdy Tem- 


pers who are not Slaves to Affection, owe that Exemp- 
tion to their being enthralled by Ambition, Avarice, 
or ſome meaner Paſſion. I have ten thouſand Things 
more to ſay, but my Wife ſees me writing, and will, 
according to Cuſtom, be conſulted, if I do not ſeal this 
immediately. 


Yours, 


Nathaniel Henrooſt. 


a6 


Saturday, 
ö 1 
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Ai enim bonus, aut face dignus 
Arcand, qualem Cereris wult efſe ſacerdoc, 
Ulla aliena fibi credat mala? 


Juy. 


7 N one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of Good- 
« Nature, as it is the Effect of Conſtitution ; I ſhall now 
ſpeak of it as it is a Moral Virtue. The firſt may 


4 


A l make a man eaſy in himſelf and agreeable to others, but 
> implies no Merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. 


x | ; A Man 
© is no more to be praiſed upon this Account, than becauſe 


he has a regular Pulſe or a good Digeſtion. This Good 
Nature however in the Conſtitution, which Mr. Dryden 
; ſomewhere calls a M:l{kine/s of Blood, is an admirable 


*Z Groundwork for the other. In order therefore to try our 


5 Good-Nature, whether it ariſes from the Body or the 
Mind, whether it be founded in the Animal or Rational 


Part of our Nature, in a Word, whether it be ſuch as is 


; entitled to any other Reward, beſides that ſecret SatiC. 
i faction and Contentment of Mind which is eſſential to it 
and the kind Reception it procures us in the World we 
muſt examine it by the following Rules. x 
Fisser, Whether it acts with Steddineſs and Unt for- 
mity in Sickneſs and in Health, in Proſperity and in 
Adverſity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as no- 
thing elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from ſome new 
Supply of Spirits, or a more kindly Circulation of the 
Blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning Sollicitor 
bo would never ask a Favour of a great Man before 
Dinner; but took Care to prefer his Petition at a Time 
when the Party pctiaoned had his Mind free from Care 
and his Appetites in good Humour. Such a tre nſient 
emporary Gocd-Nature as this, is not that Philanthrepie, 


hat Love of Mankind, which deſerves the Title of a 


Moral Virtue. 
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Tus next way of a Man's bringing his Good-Nature Vea. 


to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty: For if, notwithſtand- 
ing its general Benevolence to Mankind, it makes no 


Diſtinction between its Objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſ- 


cuouſly towards the Deſerving and the Undeſerving, if 
it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, if it gives it ſelf 
up to the firlt Petitioner, and lights upon any one rather 
by Accident than Choice, it may paſs for an amiable 
Inſtinct, but muſt not aſſume the Name of a Moral 
Virtue. 


THe third Trial of Good-Nature will be, the exa- 


mining our ſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it 
to our own Diſadvantage, and employ it on proper Ob- 
Jets, notwithſtanding any little Pain, Want, or Inconve- 
nience which may ariſe to our ſelves from it : In a Word, 
whether we are willing to riſque any Part of our Fortune, 
our Reputation, our Health or Eaſe for the Benefit of 
Mankind. Among all theſe Expreſſions of Good- Nature, 
I ſhall ſingle out that which goes under the general Name 
of Charity, as it conſiſts in relieving the Indi 
being a Tryal of this Kind which offers it ſelf to us almoſt 
at all Times and in every Place. 

I ſhould propoſe it as a Rule to every one, who is pro 
vided with any Competency of Fortune more than ſuſii- 
cient for the Neceſlaries of Life, to lay aſide a certain 
Proportion of hiNncome for the Uſe of the Phor. I hi: 
I would look upon as an Offering to him Who has a 
Right to the Whole, for the Uſe of thoſe whom, in the 
Patlage hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his own 
Repreſentatives upon Earth. At the fame Lime we 
ſhould manage our Charity with ſuch Prudence aid Cau- 
tion, that we may not hurt our own Friends or Nclati— 
ons whilſt we are doing Good to thoſe who e Strau— 
gers to us. y 

Tunis may poſſibly be explained better by an Example 
\ than by a Rule. 

' EUGENIUS is a Man of an univerſal Good Nature, 
and generous beyond the Extent of his Fortune; but with- 
al ſo prudent in the Oeconomy of his Affairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is made up by good Management 
Eugenius has what the World calls tyo hundred Pcugds 
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Nature I Year ; but never values himſelf above Nineſcore, as not 
ording ninking he has a Right to the Tenth 7 art, which he al- 
ftand- | Pays appropriates to charitable Uſes. To this Sum he 
kes no frequently makes other voluntary Additions, inſomuch 
romiſ. that in a good Year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which 
ng, if pe has been able to make greater Bounties than ordinary, 
; it ſelf he has given above twice that Sum to the Sickly and In- 
rather digent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf many particular 
miable Pays of Faſtin and Abſtinence, in order to increaſe his 
Moral private Bank of Charity, and ſets aſide what would be the 
Turrent Expences of thoſe Times for the Uſe of the Poor. 
e 2xa- le often goes a- foot where his Buſineſs calls him, and at 
xertit the End of his Walk has given a Shilling, which in his 
er Ob- prdinary Methods of Expence would have gone for Coach- 
conve- Wire, to the firſt neceſſitous Perſon that has fallen in his 
Word, Way. I have known him, when he has been going to a 
"rtune, 2 or an Opera, divert the Money which was deſigned 
nefit of For that Purpoſe, upon an Object of Charity whom he 
ature, has met with in the Street; and afterwards paſs his Eve- 
Name ing in a Coffee-Houſe, or at a Friend's Fire- ſide, with 
t; that much greater Satisfaction to himſelf than he could have 
almoſt received from the moſt exquiſite Entertainments of the 
Theatre. By theſe means he is generous without impo- 
is pro. veriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his Eſtate by making it the 
1 ful Property of others. 
certain Tux are few Men fo cramped in their private 
This Affairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
\ has a without any Diſadvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice to 
in the their Families. It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a Diver- 
is own Won, or Convenience to the Poor and turning the uſual 
me ve Courſe of our Expences into a better Channel. This is, 
d Cau- I think, not only the moſt prudent and convenient, but 
Nelati- the moſt meritorious Piece of Charity, which we can put 
Stra- in Practice. By this Method we in ſome meaſure ſhare 
= Neceſſities of the Poor at the ſame Time that we re- 
xample eve them, and make our ſelves not only their Patrons, 
but their Fellow-Sufterers. 
Nature, 2 SIR Thomas Brown, in the lai Part of his Religio Me- 
ark dici, in which he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral Heroiclæ 
hat Inſtanccs, and with a noble Heat of Sentiments, mentions 
-ement, that Verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He that giveth 19 
Pers e Poor lendetl to the Lord; There is more Rhetoricls 
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in that one Sentence, ſays he, than in a Library of Ser. 
© mons ;. and indeed if thoſe Sentences were underſtood 
© by the Reader, with the ſame Emphaſis as they ae 
* delivered by the Author, we needed not thoſe Vo. 


* lumes of Inſtructions, but might be honeſt by an Epi. 
© tome. 


THr1s Paſſage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully per. “ 


ſwaſive ; but I think the ſame Thought is carried much 
farther in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tell; 
us in a moſt pathetick manner, that he ſhall hereafter re. 
gard the Cloathing of the Naked, the Feeding of the 


ungry, and the Viſiting of the Impriſoned, as Office, 


done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly. Purſu- 
ant to thoſe Paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have ſome. 
where met with the Epitaph of a charitable Man, which 
has very much pleaſed me. I cannot recolle& the Words, 
but the Senſe of it is to this Purpoſe : What I ſpent I 


loſt ; what I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave away 


remains with me. 
Stix Iamthus inſenſibly engaged in Sacred Writ, 


I cannot forbear making an Extract of ſeveral Paſſages 


which I have always read with great Delight in the Book 
of Job. It is the Account which that Holy Man gives 
of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſperity, and if con- 
ſidered only as a human Compoſition, is a finer Picture 


of a charitahle and good-natur'd Man than is to be met 


with in any other Author. 

OH that, i avere as in Months paſt, as in the Days aul er 
God preſerved me: When his Candle ſhined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkneſs : When 
the Almighty was yet with me; when my Children ævere 
about me: When I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the 
rock poured me out rivers of oyl. 

WHEN the Ear heard me, then it bleſſed ne; and 
ewhen the Eye ſaxv me it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I at. 
livered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him that 


had none to help him. The bleſſing of him that was read, 


to periſh: came upon me, and I cauſed the Midiab's heart to 
ſing for ey. TI wwas eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame; [avas a father to the poor, and the cauſe which 1 
Anta not I fearched out, Did not I xveep for him that ava: 
in trouble, was not my Soul grieved for the poor? Let me 
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weighed in an even ballance, that God may know mine 


egrig. If did deſpiſe the Cauſe of my Man-ſervant or 


W my Maid-ſervant when they contended with me: What 
en ſhall I do when God riſeth up? and when he wiſiteth 


hat ſhall I anſaber him? Did not he that made me in 


e womb, make him? and did not one faſhion us in the 
Roomb ? If I have with-held the poor from their defire, or 
have cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail, or have eaten 
yy mor ſel my ſelf alone, and the fatherleſi hath not eaten 


Pere: If 1 hawe ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, 


any poor without covering : If his loins have not bleſ- 


Fine, and if he avere not warmed with the Fleece of my 


Pecp: If bawe lift up my Hand againſt the Fatherleſs 
hen 1 ſaxv my help in the gate; then let mine arm fall from 
#» /boulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If 


IT have rejoiced at the Deſtruction of him that hated me, or 


#/? up my ſelf when evil found him: ( Neither have I ſuf. 
Fred my mouth to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul. ) The 
ranger did not lodge in the flreet ;, but J opened my doors to 
We Traveller. If my land cry againſt me, or that the fur- 
ws likewiſe thereof complain. If I hade eaten the Fruits 
Peregf without money, or have cauſed the owners thereof 
# /o/e their Life; Let thiſiles grow inſtead of wheat, and 
elle inſtead of barley. L 
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＋— 
Hor. 


Comis in uxo rem 


Cannot defer taking Notice of chis Letter. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 

: 1 Am but too good a judge of your Paper of the 15th 

1 * Inſtant, which is a Maſter-piece ; I mean that of 
TS Jealouſy : But I think it unworthy of you to ſpeak of 
that Torture in the Breaſt of a Man, and not to men- 

tion alſo the Pangs of it in the Heart of a Woman. 
* You. 
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not. It is poſſible you may not believe there are ſuct 
Tyrants in the World; but alas I can tell you of: 
Man who is ever out of Humour in his Wife's Com. 
pany, and the pleaſanteſt \'an in the World every 


where elſe ; the greateſt Sloyen at home when et 


appears to none but his Family, and moſt exactly we! 
dreſſed in all other Places. Alas, Sir, is it of Court 
that to deliver one's ſelf wholly into a Man's Powe: 
without Poſſibility of Appeal to any other Juriſdidicn 
but to his own Reflections, is ſo little an Obligatios 


to a Gentleman, that he can be oFended and fall into: 


Rage, becauſe my Heart ſwells Tears into my Eye 


when I ſee him in a cloudy Mood ? I pretend to u. 


Succour, and hope for no Relief but from himtelf 
and yet he that has Senſe and Juſlice in every thin; 
elſe, never reflects, that to come home only to tec 
off an intemperance, and ſpend all the Time he 
there as if it were a Puniſhment, cannot but give it: 


Cs — . . * 7 * 
Anguiſh of a jealous Mind. He always leaves his Hor: 


as if he was going to Court, and returns as if he wer: 
entring a Goal. I could add to this, that from h 
Company and his uſual Diſcourſe, he does not ſcrup!: 
being thought an abandoned Man, as to his Moral. 
Your own Imagination will ſay enough to you cos. 
cerning the Condition of me his Wife; and I wil 
you would be ſo good as to repreſent to him, for he |: 
not ill natured and reads you much, that the Momer: 
I hear the Door ſhut after him, I throw my ſelf upc: 
my Bed, and drown the Child he is fo fond of wil 
my Tears, and often frighten it with my Cries ; tt 
I curſe my Being; that I run to my Glaſs all o 
bathed in Sorrows, and help the Utterance of my it: 
ward Anguiſh by beholding the Guſh of my own Cale 
mities as my Tears fall from my Eyes. This look 
like an imagined Picture to tell you, but indeed this 
one of my Paſtimes. Hitherto I have only told you th: 
general Temper of my Mind, but how ſhall I give yo! 


s 21 


No. 178 
'You have very judiciouſly, and with the greateſt Pe. 


L. 
netration imaginable, conſidered it as Woman is the 
Creature of whom the Diffidence is raiſed ; but not 2M 


Word of a Man, who is ſo merciful as to move Je: 
louſy in his Wife, and not care whether ſhe is fo « 
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ble againſt unhandſome Appearances, and that married 
perſons are under particular Rules; when he is in the 
beſt Humour to receive this, Iam anſwered only, that 
I expoſe my own Reputation and Senſe if I appear jea- 
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an Account of the Diſtraction of it? Could you but 
conceive how cruel I am one Moment in my Reſent- 
ment, and at the enſuing Minute, when I place him 
in the Condition my Anger would bring him to, how 


# compaſſionate ; it would give you ſome Notion how 


miſerable I am, and how little I deſerve it. When I 
remonſtrate with the greateſt Gentleneſs that is poſſi- 


lous. I wiſh, good Sir, you would take this into ſe- 
rious Conſideration, and admoniſh Husbands and Wives 


what Terms they ought to keep towards each other. 


Your Thoughts on this important Subject will have 
the greateſt Reward, that which deſcends on ſuch as 


feel the Sorrows of the Afflicted. Give me leave to 
ſubſcribe my ſelf, 


Your unfortunate 


Humble Servant, 
CELINDA. 


I had it in my Thoughts, before I received the Letter 


pf this Lady, to conſider this dreadtul Paſſion in the Mind 
pf a Woman; and the ſmart ſhe ſeems to feel does not 
Abate the Inclination I had to recommend to Husbands a 
more regular Behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite 
pf Torments to thoſe who love them, nay whoſe Tor- 
ment would be abated if they did not love them. 


IT is wonderful to obſerve how little is made of this 


Inexpreſſible injury, and how eaſily Men get into an Ha- 
pit of being leaſt agreeable where they are moſt obliged 
to be ſo. But this Subject deſerves a diſtin& Speculation, 
and I ſhall obſerve for a Day or two the Behaviour of 
two or three happy Pair I am acquainted with, before I 
Pretend to make a Syſtem of Conjugal Morality. I de- 
gn in the firſt Place to go a few Miles out of Town, 
End there I know where to meet one who practiſes all 


ve Parts of a fine Gentleman in the Duty of an Husband. 


; V hen he was a Batchelor, much Buſineſs made him par- 


cularly negligent in his Habit; but now there is no 
young 
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young Lover living ſo exact in the Care of his Perſon. * = 
One who asked why he was ſo long waſhing his Mouth, | ; 14 1 
and ſo delicate in the Choice and Wearing of his Lin- CW} 
nen, was anſwered, becauſe there is a Woman of Me. * * 
Tit obliged to receive me kindly, and J think it incun.. FO af 
bent upon me to make her Inclination go along with > Goo 
her Duty. rite to | 
Ir a Man would give himſelf ſeave to think, he would them 
not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect Debauchery and In. =. wh 
nocence cculd live in Commerce together; or hope that Fun | 
Fleſh and Blood is capable of ſo ſtrict an Alliance, as "ofitable 
that a fine Woman muſt go on to improve her {elf til bes 
ſhe is as good and impaſlive as 22 Angel, only to pre-. LOS ſol 
ſerve a Fidelity to a Brute and a Satyr. Ihe Lady who N 
deſires me for her Sake to end one of my Papers with the are. ph 
following Letter, 1 am perſuaded, thinks ſuch a Perſe. s Bill © 
verance very impracticable. S hopin 
Husband, 2 


TA more at home. I know where you viſited | ES 
* at Seven of the Clock on Thurſday Evening. 


rofeſ 
The Colonel, whom you charged me to ſee no more, i | S 0 
8 
in Ton. Moos 
| Pon the 
: . 8 . | &d ſhoc! 
e eee eee eee 
reer 
y way, 
1 ered w 
No. 179. Tueſday, September 2. y. 
. DOES — ad Virt 
; ; cans th 
Certurie ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis: | q 
Celſiꝓrætereunt auftera Poemata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, paritergue monends. Hor. 
May caſt my Readers under two general Diviſions, = 


the Mercurial and the Saturnine. The firſt are the 
gay Part of my Diſciples, who require eee 


of Wit and Humour ; the others are thoſe of a more ſo- Þ. 1 
lemn and ſober 'T'urn, who find no Pleaſure but in on 
| per 


ice, a5 
elf till 
to pre- 
ly Who 
ith the 
i Perle- 


1 viſited | 
vening. 
more, u 


Hor. 
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Nes of Morality and ſound Senſe. The former call eve- 


Thing that is ſerious Stupid; the latter look upon 


eery Thing as Impertinent that is Ludicrous. Were I 


ways Grave, one of my Readers would fall off from 


e: Where I always Merry, I ſhould loſe the other. I 


ake it therefore my Endeavour to find out Entertain- 
ents of both Kinds, and by that means perhaps conſult 
e Good of both, more than I ſhould do, did I always 
Srite to the particular Taſte of either. As they neither 
them know what I proceed upon, the ſprightly Rea- 
er, who takes up my Paper in order to be diverted, ve- 
often finds himſelf engaged unawares in a ſerious and 
rofitable Courſe of Thinking; as on the contrary, the 
zoughtful Man, who | gra may hope to find ſome- 
Ting ſolid, and full of deep Reflection, is very often 
ſenſibly betray'd into a fit of Mirth. Ina Word, the 
eader fits down to my Entertainment without knowin 


Ks Bill of Fare, and has therefore at leaſt the Pleaſure 


hoping there may be a Diſh to his Palate. 
IJ muſt confeſs, were I left to my ſelf, I would rather 
m at Inſtructing than Diverting ; but if we will be uſe- 
to the World, we muſt take it as we find it. Authors 
@ profeſſed Severity diſcourage the looſer part of Man- 
find from having any thing to do with their Writings. 
Man muſt have Virtue in him, before he will enter 


| pon the reading of a Sexeca, or an Epictetusß. The ve- 


y Title of a moral Treatiſe has ſomething in it auſtere 

dd ſhocking to the Careleſs and Inconſiderate. 

Fox this Reaſon ſeveral unthinking Perſons fall in 

y way, who would give no Attention to Lectures de- 
| war with a Religious Seriouſneſs or a Philoſophick 

* Sravity. They are inſnared into Sentiments of Wiſdom 

and Virtue when they do not think of it; and if by that 


cans they arrive only at ſuch a degree of Conſideration 
= diipoſe them to liſten to more ſtudied and elabo- 
ne Diſcourſes, 1 ſhall not think my Speculations uſe- 
. I might likewiſe obſerve, that the Gloomineſs in 
Wich ſometimes the Minds of the beſt Men are in- 


Diviſions, 
ſt are the 


>culations 
more ſo- 
t in Pa- 


red, very often ſtands in nced of ſuch little Incite— 
Wits to Mirth and Laughter, as are apt to diſperſe 
Mc'ancholy, and put our Faculties in good Humour. 
+ which tome will add, that the Brit; Climate, more 
5 than 
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Inſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be Innocent. 
pulous Conduct in this Particular, has, perhaps, nu 
Pierit in it than the Generality of Readers imagine; 

they know how may Thoughts occur in a Point 2 


Humour, which a diſcreet Author in Modeſty ſuppreſe 


how many Stroaks of Raillery preſent themſelves, whi; 


could not fail to pleaſe the ordinary "Taſte of Mankin ; 
but are ſtifled in their Birth by reaſon of ſome rem 


Tendency which they carry in them to corrupt 
Minds of thoſe who read them; did they know hi 
many Glances of III- nature are induſtriouſly avoid 
for fear of doing Injury to the Reputation of anothe 
they would be apt to think kindly of thoſe Writers vi 


endeavour to make themſelves Diverting without 
One may apply to theſe Authors tw 


ing Immoral. 
Pailage in Waller, 


Poets boſe half the Praiſe they would have got, 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot, 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a Wit with all 
above-mentioned Liberties, it requires ſome Genius * 


Invention to appear ſuch without them. 


Wuar I have here ſaid is not only in regard tos 
Publick, but with an Eye to my particular Correſpu 


dent who has ſent me the following Letter, which 


have caſtrated in ſome Places upon theſe Conſideration: | 


SIR, 


c AVING lately ſeen your Diſcourſeupon a MI F 


0 of Grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an- 


* count of a Whiſtling Match, which, with many oth 
I was entertained with about three Years fince at 
* Bath. The Prize was a Guinea, to be conferred uw 
the ableſt Whiſtler, that is, on him who could Wh? 
« cleareſt, and go through his Tune without Laugh 


than any other, makes Entertainments of this Nature Ml 
a a manner neceſſary. I 
Ir what I have here ſaid does not recommend, 
' will at leaſt excuſe the Variety of my Speculations, M 
would not willingly Laugh but in order to Inſtruct, or 
ſometimes fail in this Point, when my Mirth ceaſes to 
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Nature Wl 


to which at the ſame Time he was provoked by the 
antick Poſtures of a Merry Andrew, who was to ſtand 
upon the Stage and play his Tricks in the Eye of the 
Performer. There were three Competitors for the 
Ring. The firſt was a Plow-man of a very promiſing 
Aſpect; his Features were ſteady, and his Muſcles com- 
poled in ſo inflexible a Stupidity, that upon his firſt 
Appearance every one gave the Guinea for loſt. The 
Pickled Herring however found the Way to ſhake him, 
for upon his whiſtling a Country Jigg, this unlucky 
Wagg danced to it with ſuch Variety of Diſtortions 
and Grimaces that the Country-man could not forbear 
ſmiling upon him, and by that Means ſpoiled his 
Whiſtle and loſt the Prize. 
Tux next that mounted the Stage was an Under- 
Citizen of the Bath, a Perſon remarkable among the 
inferior People of that Place for his great Wiſdom and 
his broad Band. He contracted his Mouth with much 
Gravity, and that he might diſpoſe his Mind to be 
more ſerious than ordinary, began the Tune of the 
Children in the Wood, and went through Part of it with 
good Succeſs ; when on a ſudden the Wit at his Elbow, 
who had appeared wonderfully grave and attentive for 
ſome Time, gave him a touch upon the left Shoulder, 
and ſtared him the Face with ſo bewitching a Grinn, 
that the Whiſtler relaxed his Fibres into a Kind of Sim- 
per, and at length burſt out into an open Laugh. The 
third who entered the Liſts was a Footman, who in 
Deſiance of the Merry Andrew, and all his Arts whiſt- 
led a Scotch Tune and an Italian Sonata, with fo ſettled 
a Countenance, that he boreaway the Prize to thegreat 
Admiration of ſome Hundreds of Perſons, who, as well 
as my ſelf, were preſent at this Iryal of Skill. Now, 
Sir, 1 humbly conceive, whatever you have determined 
of the Grinners, the Whiltlers ought to be encouraged, 
not only as tneir Art is practiſed without Diltortion, but 
as it im proves Country Muſick, promotes Gravity, and 
teaches ordinary People to keep their Countenances, if 
they ice any Ihing ridiculous in their Betters ; beſides 
that, it ſeems an Entertainment very particularly adapt- 
ed to the Bath, as it is uſual for a Rider to whittle to 
nus Horie when he would make his Waters pals. 
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POSTCRIPT. 


* ArTER having diſpatched theſe two importan 
Points of Grinning and Whiſtling, I hope you will o 


© blige the World with ſome Reflections upon Yawning © As | 
© as I have ſeen it practiſed on a Twelfth-Night amon;W* thing b 
other Chriſimas Gambols, at the Houſe of a very v, Maſter 
thy Gentleman, who always entertains his Tenants 2 What! 
that Time of the Year. They Yawn for a CH ſolve te 
* Cheeſe, and begin about Mid-night, when the whol: l To | 
Company is diſpoſed to be drowſy. He that YawnM* the Tir 
'< wideſt, and at the ſame Time ſo naturally as to pro himſelf 
« duce the moſt Yawns among his Spectators, care a2 he h 
home the Cheeſe. If you handle this Subject as 50 —Foſſeſſi 
* ought, I queſtion not but your Paper will ſet Half H bove on 
* Kingdom a Yawning, tho I dare promiſe you it wi more th 
never make any Body fall aſleep. l þ os mir 
* ABO 

| 1 = | * were all 
ma nanananaaronom oma omonomo ono, Mabitan 
| Souls. / 

No. 180. Wedneſday, September 26. * N 
lived al: 

ſas and ho 
— Delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi. Hor, nin » 
AE following Letter has ſo much Weight and good and the! 
T Senſe, that I cannot forbear inſerting it, tho” it e. Prince « 
lates to a hardened Sinner, whom I have very li. the Inh⸗ 

tle Hopes of reforming, vis. Lewis XIV. of France. f _ 
Myr. SPECTATOR, ton ney 

s MIDST the Variety of Subjects of which yo . Th E 
have treated, I could wiſh it had fallen in your. tion for 

way to expoſe the Vanity of Conqueſts. This thoughtW, S Em 
* would naturally lead one to the French King, who ha. and the 
« been generally eſteemed the greateſt Conqueror dil. r 1 
our Age, till her Majeſty's Army had torn from hin. c ander. 
ſo many of his Countries, and deprived him of the. equent] 
« Fruit of al his former Victories. For iny own Par, . 77 


if I were to draw his Picture, I ſhould be for tk; 
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him no lower than to the Peace of Refavick, juſt at 
the End of his riumphs, and before his Reverſe of For- 
tune; and even chen I ſhould not forbear thinking his 
Ambition had been vain and unprofitable to himſelf 
and his People. 
« As for himſelf, it is certain he can have gained no- 
thing by his Conqueſts, if they have not rendered him 
Maſter of more Subjects, more Riches, or greater Power. 
What I ſhall be able to offer upon theſe Heads, I re- 
ſolve to ſubmit to your Conſideration, 
* To begin then with his Increaſe of Subjects. From 
the Time he came of Age, and has been a Manager for 
himſelf, all the People he had acquired were ſuch only 
as he had reduced by his Wars, and were left in his 
Poſſeſſion by the Peace; he had conquered not a- 
bove one third Part of Flanders, and conſequently no 
more than one third Part of the Inhabitants of that 
Province. 
AB our 100 Years ago the Houſes in that Country 
were all numbered, and by a juſt Computation the In- 
habitants of all Sorts could not then exceed 750000 
Souls. And if any Man will conſider the Deſolation by 
almoſt perpetual Wars, the numerous Armies that have 
lived almoſt ever ſince at Diſcretion upon the People, 
and how much of their Commerce has removed for 
more Security to other Places, he will have little Rea- 
ſon to imagine that their Numbers have ſince increaſed ; 
and therefore with one third Part of that Province that 
Prince can have gained no more than one third Part of 
the Inhabitants, or 250000 new Subjects, even tho? it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed they were all contented to live ſtill 
in their native Country, and transfer their Allegiance 
toa new Maſter. 
Tux Fertility of this Province, its convenient Situa- 
tion for Trade and Commerce, its Capacity for furniſh- 
ing Employment and Subſiſtence to great Numbers, 
and the vaſt Armies that have been maintained here, 
make it credible that the remaining two Thirds of 
Flanders are equal to all his other Conqueſts ; and con- 
ſequently by all he cannot have gained more than 
n. new Subjects, Men, Women and Children, 
pecially if a Deduction ſhall be made of ſuch as have 
Vor. III. C 
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retired from the Conqueror to live under their old 
Maſters. 

Ir is Time now to ſet his Loſs againſt his Prof, 
and to ſhew for the new Subjects he had acquired, 
how many old ones he had loſt in the Acquiſition : J 
think that in his Wars he has ſeldom brought leſs into 
the Field in all Places than 200000 fighting Men, be. 
ſides what have been left in Garriſons; and I think the 
common Computation is, that of an Army, at the latter 
End of a Campaign, without Sieges or Battle, ſcarce 
four Fifths can be · muſtered of thoſe that came into 
the Field at the Beginning of the Year. His War 
at ſeveral Times till the laſt Peace have held about 20 
Year: ; and if 40000 yearly loſt, or a fifth Part of hi 
Armies, are to be multiply'd by 20, he cannot have 
loſt leſs than 8000co of his old Subjects, all able-bo- 
dy'd Men; a greater Number than the new Subject: 
he had acquired. 

Bu x this Loſs is not all: Providence ſeems to have 
equally divided the whole Maſs of Mankind into difte. 
rent Sexes, that every Woman may have her Hu 
band, and that both may equally contribute to the 
Continuance of the Species. It follows then, that for 
all the Men that have been loſt, as many Women 
muſt have lived ſingle, and it were but Charity to 
believe they have not done all the Service they were 
capable of doing in their Generation. In fo longa 
Courſe of Years great part of them muſt have died, 
and all the reſt muſt go off at laſt without leaving any 
Repreſentatives behind. By this Account he mul: 
have loſt not only 800coo Subjects, but double that 
Number, and all the Increaſe that was reaſonably 
to be expected from it. 

« IT is ſaid in the laſt War there was a Famine in his 
Kingdom, which ſwept away two Millions of his Pec- 


ple. This is hardly credible : If the Loſs was only of 


one fifth Part of that Sum, it was very great. But 'ti 
no wonder there ſhould be Famine, where ſo much 
of tte People's Subſtance is taken away for the King" 
Ulſe, that they have not ſufficient left to provide againl: 
Accidents 3 where ſo Wa 
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many Women and Children. Whetever was the Tok, 
it muſt undoubtedly be placed to the Account of his 
Ambition. 

« And ſo muſt al'o the Deſtruction of B:nihment 
of 3 or 400000 of his reformed Subjects; he could 
have no other Reaſons for valuing thoſe Lives ſo very 
cheap, but only to recommend himſelf to the Bigotry 
of the Spanih Nation. | 

* How ſhould there be Induſtry in a Country where 
all Property is precarious ? What Subject will ſow his 
Land that his Prince may reap the whole Harveſt ? Par- 
ſimony and Frugality muſt be ſtrangers to ſuch a Peo- 
ple ; for will any Man fave to-day what he has Reaſon 
to fear will be taken from him to-morrow ? And where 
is the Encouragement for marrying ? Will any Man 
think of raiſing Children, without any Aſſurance of 
Cloathing for their Backs, or ſo much as Food for 
their Bellies? And thus by his fatal Ambition he muſt 
have leſſened the Number of his Subjects not only by 
Slaughter and DeſtruQtion, but by preventing their 
very Births, he has done as much as was poſlible to- 
wards deſtroying Poſterity itſelf. 

Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis ? This 
the immortal Man, the tout puiſſant, or the Almighty, 
as his Flatterers have called him ? Is this the Man that 
is ſo celebrated for his Conqueſts ? For every Subje& 
he has acquired, has he not loſt three that were his In- 
heritance ? Are not his Troops fewer, and thoſe nei- 
ther ſo well fed, or cloathed, or paid, as they were 
formerly, tho' he has now ſo much greater Cauſe to 
exert himſelf ? And what can be the Reaſon of all 
this, but that his Revenue is a great deal leſs, his 


© * SubjeQts are either poorer, or not ſo many to be 


plundered by conſtant Taxes for his Uſe ? 

* IT is well for him he had found cut a Way to ſteal 
a Kingdom ; if he had gone on conquering as he did 
before, his Ruin had been long ſince finihed. This 
brings to my Mind a ſaying of King Pyrrbus, after he 
had a ſecond time beat the Romans in a pitched Battle, 


and was complimented by his Generals; 27s, ſays he, 


uch another Victory and I am quite undone. 
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I have mentioned Pyrrhus, Iwill end with a v 
ood, though known Story of this ambitious mad Man, 


hen he had ſhewn the utmoſt Fondneſs for his Ex. 
pedition againſt the Romans, Cyneas his chief Miniſter 


all Italy to my Obedience, What then, ſays Cyneas! 
To pals over into Sicily, fays Pyrrhus, and then all the 
Sicilians muſt be our Subjects. And what does your 
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His lacrymis vitam damus, & miſereſcimus ultrd. Vir; 


Am more pleaſed with a Letter that is fifſed with N 
Touches of Nature than of Wit. The following 
one 15 of this Kind. | 


SIX. 
a A ONG all the Diſtreſſes which happen in Fan 


* lies, I do not remember that you have touched 
« upon the Marriage of Children without the Conter: 
of their Parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate Pe. 
© ſons. I was about Fifteen when I took the Libert 


to chuſe for my ſelf ; and have ever fince languiſte 
* un 


asked him, what he propoſed to himſelf by this War; 
Why, ſays Py}rhus, to conquer the Romans, and reduce 


Majeſty intend next? Why truly, ſays the King, uf 
conquer Carthage, and make my ſelf Maſter of all 4. 
frica. And what, Sir, ſays the Miniſter, is to be the 
End of all your Expeditions ? Why then, ſays theKing, 
for the reſt of our Lives we'll fit down to good Wine. 
How, Sir, replied Cyneas, to better than we have now 
before us? Have we not already as much as we care 
drink ? : 
* R1oT and Exceſs are not the becoming Character 
* of Princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had debauchei 


itellius, they had been leſs hurtful to their People 
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upon to forgive me. 
# © this unhappy Accident, that indeed it makes my Breach 
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© under the Diſpleaſure of an inexorable Father, who, 
though he ſees me happy in the beſt of Husbands, and 
© bleſſed with very fine Children, can never be prevailed 
He was ſo kind to me before 


© of Duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſable ; and at the 
ſame Time creates in me ſuch a Tenderneſs towards 
him, that I love him above all things, and would die 
to be reconciled to him. I have thrown my ſelf at his 
Feet, and beſought him with Tears to pardon me ; but 
he always puſhes me away, and ſpurns me from him : 
I have written ſeveral Letters to him, but he will nei- 
ther open nor receive them. About two Years ago I 
ſent my little Boy to him, dreſſed in a new Apparel; 
but the Child returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid 
his Grand-father would not ſee him, and had ordered 
him to be put out of his Houſe, My Mother is won 
over to my Side, but dares not mention me to my Fa- 
ther for fear of provoking him. About a Month ago 
he lay ſick upon his Bed, and in great Danger of his 
Life: I was pierced to the Heart at the News, and could 
not forbear going to enquire after his Health. My Mo- 
ther took this Opportunity of ſpeaking in my Bchulf, 
She told him, with abundance of Tears, that I was 
come to ſee him, that I could not ſpeak to her for weep- 
ing, and that I ſhould certainly break my Heart it he 
refus'd at that Time to give me his Bleſſing, and be re- 
conciled to me. He was ſo far from relenting towards 
me, that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, unleſs ſhe 
had a Mind to diſturb him in his laſt Moments; for, Sir, 
you muſt know that he has the Reputation of an ho- 
neſt and religious Man, which makes my Misfortune 
ſo much the greater. God be thanked he is ſince reco- 
vered : But his ſevere Uſage has given me ſuch a Elow, 
that I ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs I may be relieved 


wh a  --a aa a Md wu a um . . . . 9 . . . , 


| « by any Impreſſions which the reading of this in your 


Paper may make upon him. 
Jan, &Cc. 


Or all Hardneſſes of Heart, there is none ſo inexcu- 
fable as that of Parents towards their Children. An ob- 
ſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving 'Temper is odious _ 
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all Occafions, but here it is unnatural. The Love, Ten- 
derneſs, and Compaſſion which are apt to ariſe in us, 
towards thoſe who depend upon us, is that by which 
the whole World of Life is upheld. The Supreme Be- 
ing, by the tranſcendent Excellency and Goodneſs of his 
Nature, extends his Mercy towards all his Works ; and 
becauſe his Creatures have not ſuch a ſpontaneous Bene. 
volence and Compaſſion towards thoſe who are under 
their Care and Protection, he has implanted in them an 
Inſtinct, that ſapplies the Place of this inherent Good- 
neſs. I have illuſtrated this kind of Inſtin& in former Pa- 
pers, and have ſhewn how it runs thro? all the Species of 
brute Creatures, as indeed the whole Animal Creation 
ſubſiſts by it. | 

Tn1s Inſtinct in Man is more general and uncircum- 
ſcribed than in Prutes, as being enlarged by the Dictates 
of Reaſon and Duty. For if we conſider our ſelves at- 
tentively, we ſhall fnd that we are not only inclined 
to love thoſe who deſcend from us, but that we bear a 
kind of copyy,, or natural Affection to every Thing 
which relies upon us for its Good and Preſervation. De- 
pendance is a perpetual Call upon Humanity, and a great- 
ter Incitement to Jenderneſs and Pity than any other Mo- 
tive whatſcever. 

Tul Man therefore who, notwithſtanding any Paſſi- 
on or Reſentment, can overcome this powerful In- 
ſtinct, and extinguiſh natural Affection, debaſes his Mind 
even below Brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, 
the great Deſign of Providence, and ſtrikes out of his 
Nature one of the molt Divine Principles that is planted 
in it. 

Auo xs innumerable Arguments which might be 
brought againſt ſuch an unreatonable Proceeding, I ſhall 
only infilt on one. We make it the Condition of our 
Forgiveneſs that we forgive others. In our very Prayers 
we deſire no more than to be treated by this kind of Re- 
taliation. 'I he Cafe therefore before us ſeems to be 
what they call a Caſe in Point; the Relation between 
the Child and Father being what comes neareſt to that 
between a Creature and its Creator. If the Father is 


inexorable to the Child who has offended, let the Ot- 
fence be of never ſo high a Nature, how will he — 
dreſs 
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dreſs himſelf to the ſupreme Being, under the tender 
Appellation of a Father, and deſire of him ſuch a For- 
giveneſs as he himſelf refuſes to grant ? 

To this I might add many other religious, as well as 
many prudential Conſiderations ; but if the laſt men- 


© tioned Motive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceeding 


by any other, and ſhal! therefore conclude my Paper 


uith a very remarkable Story, which is recorded in an 
old Chronicle publiſhed by Freher among the W riters of 
the German Hiſtory. | 


EGINH ART, who was Secretary to Charles the 


Great, became exceeding popular by his Behaviour in 


that Poſt. His great Abilities gained him the Fayour of 
his Maſter, and the Eſteem of the whole Court. uma, 
the Davghter of the Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his 
Perſon and Converſation, that ſhe ſell in Love with 
him. As ſhe was one of the greateſt Beauties of the Age, 
Erinhart anſwered her with a more than equal Return 
of Paſſion. They flifled their Flames for tome Jime, 
under Aphrchenſion of the fatal Conſequences that might 
enjue. Erinhart at length reſclving to harard ail, ra - 
ther than live deprived of one whom his Eeart was is 
much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf one Night into the 
Princeſs's Apartment, and knocking gently at the Door, 


= was admitted as a Perſon who had ſomething to commu- 
nicate to her from the Emperor. 


He was with her in 
private moſt Part of the Night; but upon his preparing 
to go away about Break of Day, he obterved that there 


had fallen a great Snow during his Stay with the Prin- 


# ceſs. This very much perplexed him, leſt tae Prints of 


his Feet in the Snow might make Diſcoveries to the 
King, who often uſed to viſit his Baugliter in the Morn- 
ing. He acquainted the Prince's /mma with his Fears 


who, after ſome Conſultations upon the Matter, pre- 


vailed upon him to let her carry him through the Snow 
upon her own Shoulders. It happened, that the Empe- 
ror not being able to fleep, was at that Time up and 
walking in his Chamber, when upon looking through 
the Window he perceived his Daughter tottering under 
her Burden, and carrying his firſt Miniſter acroſs the 
Snow; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe return- 
ed again with the utmoſt Speed to her own Apartment. 
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The Emperor was extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at 
this Accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till M gents, t 


a proper Opportunity. In the mean time Eginbart knoy. 
ing that what he had done could not be long a Secret, 
determined to retire from Court; and in order to ii 


begged the Emperor that he would be pleaſed to dil. 
*miis him, pretendin 


a kind of Diſcontent at his not 
having been rewarded for his long Services. The Em. 

ror would not give a direct Anſwer to his Petition, but 
told him he would think of it, and appointed a certain 


Day when he would let him know his Pleaſure. He 


then called together the moſt faithful of his Counſel. 
lors, and acquainting them with his Secretary's Crime, 
asked them tneir Advice in ſo delicate an Aﬀair. They 
moſt of them gave their Opinion, that the Perſon could 
not be too ſeverely puniſhed who had thus diſhonoured 
his Maſter. Upon the whole Debate, the Emperor de. 
clared it was his Opinion, that Eginbart's Puniſhment 
would rather encreaſe than diminiſh the Shame of hi 
Family, and that therefore he thought it the moſt ad- 
viſeable to wear out the Memory of the Fact, by mar. 


rying him to his Daughter. Accordingly Eginhart wu Letters, 
called in, and acquainted by the Emperor, that he little ra 
ſhould no longer have any Pretence of complaining his ſeſſion © 
Services were not rewarded, for that the Princeſs Inna famy, | 
ſhould be given him in Marriage, with a Dower ſuitable W* nauſeou 
to her Quality; which was ſoon after performed accord- ¶ Occaſio 
ingly. LF them, i 
. Pity. d 
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d u ſuppoſe I know it only from the Letters of Correſpon- 
t till dents, two of which you ſhall have as follow. | 


cret, Mr. SPECTATOR, 
tou IT is wonderful to me that among the many Enormi- 
di- ties you have treated of, you have not men- 


s not WF © tioned that of Wenching, and particularly the inſnar- 
Em. © ing Part; I mean, that it is a Thing very fit for your 
but « Pen, to expoſe the Villainy of the Practice of deluding 
tain BW Women. You are to know, Sir, that I my ſelf am a 

He Woman who have been one of the Unhappy that have 
niel- WF fallen into this Misfortune, and that by the Inſinuation 
r1me, of a very worthleſs Fellow, who ſerved others in the 
They © fame manner both before my Ruin and ſince that lime. 
could WF had, as ſoon as the Raſcal left me, ſo much Indig- 
vured nation and Reſolution, as not to go upon the Town, as 


or de- ¶ the Phraſe is, but took to work for my Living in an ob- 
ment ſcure Place, out of the Knowledge of all with whom I 
f hu was before acquainted. 

t ad. * IT is the ordinary Practice and Buſineſs of Life 
mar. with a Sett of idle Fellows about this Town, to write 
t was Letters, ſend Meſſages, and ferm Appointments with 
it 0 little raw unthinking Girls, and leave them after Poſ- 
ig his 


* ſeſſion of them, without any Mercy, to Shame, In- 
' famy, Poverty, and Diſcaſs. Mere you to read the 

itable W* — GB Impertinencies which are written on thele 

cord- W* Occaſions, and to ſee the filly Creatures ſighing over 

L them, it could not but be Matter of Mirth as well as 

' Pity. A little Prentice Girl ot mine has been for ſome 

2 8 Time applied to by an J½ Fellow, who. dreſſes very 

* fine, and ſtruts in a laced Coat, and is the Admiration 

* of Semſtreſſes who are under Age in Town. Ever 

* ſince I have had ſome Knowledge of the Matter, I 

* have. debarred my -Prentice from Pen, Ink, and Pa- 

— per. But the other Day he beſpoke ſome Cravats of 

me: I went out of the Shop, and left his Miſtreſs to put 

Juv. W* them up into a Bandbox in order to be ſent to him 

when his Man called. When J came into the Shop 

Jbſer- ¶ again, I took Occaſion to ſend her away, and found in 

le In- the Bottom of the Box written theſe Words, Why - 

t Sort WW would you ruin a harmleſs Creature that loves you ? 
hope, then in the Lid, There is no reſiſting Strephon: I 

ppole * ſearche l 
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ſearched a little further, and found in the Rim of the 4 | 
Bex, At elewen of Clock at Night come in an Hackney. 


Coach at the End of our Street. 
alarm me; I ſent away the things, and took my Mea- 
{ures accordingly. 
pointed 'T'ime I examined my young Lady, and found 


her Trunk ſtuffed with impertinent Letters, and an old | 
Scrole of Parchment in Latin, which her Lover had | 


ſent her as a Settlement of fifty Pounds a Year : A- 
mong other Things, there was alſo the beſt Lace I had 
in my Shop to make him a Preſent for Cravats. I was 


very glad of this laſt Circumſtance, becauſe I could 
very conſcientiouſly ſwear againſt him that he had en- 


ticod my Servant away, and was her Accomplice in 
robbing me : I procured a Warrant againſt him accord- 
ingly. Every thing was now prepared, and the ten- 
der Hour of Love approaching. I who had acted for 
my {elf in my Youth the ſame ſenſeleſs Part, knew 
how to manage accordingly : Therefore, after having 
locked up my Maid, and not being ſo much unlike her 


in Height and Shape, as in a huddled way not to paß 
for her, I delivered the Bundle deſigned to be carried 


off to her Lover's Min, who came with the Signal to 
receive them. Thus I followed after to the Coach, 


where when I ſaw the Maſter take them in, I cryed 


out Thieves! Thieves! and the Conftable with ht 
Attendants ſeized my expecting Lover. I kept my 
{elf unobſerved till I faw his Croud ſufficiently en- 
creaſed, and then appeared to declare the Goods tobe 
mine; and had the Sati faction to ſee my Man of 


Mode put into the Round. Houſe, with the ſtolen Ware } 


by kim, to be produced in Evidence againſt him the next 
Morning. This Matter is notoriouſly known to be 
Fact; and I have been contented to ſave my Prentice, 
and take a Year's Rent of this mortiked Lover, not to 
appear further in the Matter. This was ſome Penance; 
but, Sir, is this enough for a Villany of much more 
pernicious Conſequence than the Triſles for which he 
was to have been indifted ? Should not you, and al 
Men of any Parts or Honour, 3-5 Things upon 40 
right a Foot, as that ſuch a Raſcal ſhould not laugi 


at the Inputation of what he was really guilty, and | 
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ſ3 
dread being accuſed for that for which he was arreſted ? 
« In a Word, Sir, it is in the Power of you, and 
ſuch as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob 
a poor Creature of her Honour as her Cloaths. I leave 
this to your Conſideration, only take Leave (which F 
cannot do without ngning) to remark to you, that if 
this had been the Senſe of Mankind thirty Years ago, 


I ſhould have avoided a Life ſpent in Poverty and 
' Shame. | 


J am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


Alice Treadncedle. 


M.. SpECTATOR, Round-Houſe, Sept. q. 

Am a Man of Pleaſure about 'Town, but by the 

* Stupidity of a dull Rogue of a Juſtice of Peace and 
an inſolent Conſtable, upon the Oath of an old Harri- 
dan, am impriſoned here for Theft, when I deſigned 
only Fornication. 'The Midnight Magiſtrate, as he con- 
veyed me along, had you in his Mouth, and faid, this 
would make a pure Story for the SpRCTATOR. I 
hope, Sir, you won't pretend to Wit, and take the Part 
of dull Rogues of Buſineſs. Ihe World is fo altered of 
late Years, that there was not a Man who would knock 
downa Watchman in my Behalf, but I was carried off 
with as much Triumph if I had been a Pick- pocket. 
At this Rate there is an End of all the Wit and Humour 
in the World. The Time was when all the honeſt 
Whore-maſters in the Neighbourhood would have roſe 


againſt the Cuckolds to my Reſcue. If Fornication is 
to be ſcandalous, half the fine I hings that have been 


writ by moſt of tie Wits of the laſt Age may be burnt 
by the common Hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spec. do not 


be queer; after having done ſome Things pretty well, 


don't begin to write at that rate that no Gentleman 


can read thee. Be true to Love, and burn your Seneca. 


You do not expect me to wriie my Name from hence, 


but lam 


Your unknown humble, &c. 


Laturdas, 


— 


% 
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LABLES were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made 
their Appearance in the World, and have been itil! 
highly valued, not only in Times of the greateſt Sim- 

licity, but among the moſt polite Ages of Mankind, 

3 Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, 


and as beautiful as any which have been made ſince that 
Time. Nathan's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb 


is likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides 
the above- mentioned, and had ſo good an Effect, as to 
convey Inſtruction to the Ear of a King without offend- 


ing it, and to bring the Man after God's own Heart to a 


Tight Senſe of his Guilt and his Duty. We find A ſap in 


the moſt diſtant Ages of Greece; and if we look into the 
very Beginnings of the Common-wealth of Rome, we ee | 


a Mutiny among the common People appealed by a Fable 
of the Belly and the Limbs, which was indeed very pro- 


per to gain the Attention of an incenſed Rabble, at a Time 
when perhaps they would have torn to Pieces any Man 
who had preached the ſame Doctrine to them in an open 
and direct Manner. As Fables took their Birth in the h 


very Infancy of Learning, they never flouriſhed more 
than when Learning was at its greateſt Height. 'To ju- 
ſtify this Aſſertion, I ſhall put my Reader in Mind 


of Horace, the greateſt Wit and Critick in the Auguſtin 
Age; and of Boileau, the moſt correct Poet among the 
Moderns : Not to mention Ja Fontaine, who by this Way 
of Writing is come more into Vogue than any other Au- 


thor of our Times. 
Tur Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 


ther upon Prutes and Vegetables, with ſome of our 


own Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath 
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. 
. o required. But beſides this Kind of Fable, there is ano- 
ber in which the Actors are Paſſions, Virtues, Vices, and 
other imaginary Perſons of the like Nature. Some of the 
ancient Griticks will h-ve it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey 


5 


ſections of the Mind in a viſible Shape and Character. Thus 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents An- 
ger, or the Iraſcible part of Human Nature. That upon 


ef. c rawing his Sword againſt his Superior in a full Ys | 


Pallas is only. another Name for Reaſon, which chec 
nd adviſes him upon that Occaſion ; and at her firſt A p- 


im 

nd. Ihe reſt of the Poem. As for the Odyſſey, I think it is 
int, plain that Horace confidexed it as one of theſe Allegori- 
hat Rial Fables, by the Moral which he has given us of ſeve- 
mb al Parts of it. I he greateſt /ta/ian Wits have applied 
des hemſelves to the Writing of this latter Kind of Fables: 


As Spencer's Fairy-Qucen is one continued Series of them 


end- from the Beginning to the End of that admirable Work. 
to a f we look into the fineſt Proſe-Authors of Antiquity, 
p in ch as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we 
the all find that this was likewiſe their Favourite Kind of 
e ſee Fable. I ſhall only further obſerve upon it, that the firſt 
able this Sort that made any conſiderable Figure in the 
pro- World, was that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and 
ime WWF irtue ; which was invented by Prodicus, who lived be- 
Man Pre Socrates, and in the firit Dawnings of Philoſophy. 
open e uſed to travel any, 7 Greece by virtue of this Fable, 
the Which procured him a kind Reception in all the market 


more 8 owns, where he never failed telling it as ſoon as he had 
| Ithered an Audience about him. 


o ju- 

Aid = Ter this ſhort Preface, which I have made vp 
uſtin WW ſuch Materials as my Memory does at preſent ſug- 
> the WE to me, before I preſent my Reader with a Fable of 
Way is Kind, which I deſign as the Entertainment of the 


It. 


Is the Account which Plato gives us of the Converſa- 
1 and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he was to 
he tells the following Circumſtance. 


VWrex 
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of Homer are Fables of this Nature; and that the ſeveral 
Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing elſe but the Af- 


N pearance touches him upon the Head, that part of the Man 
im- being looked upon as the Seat of Reaſon. And thus of 


eſent Paper, I muſt in a few Words open the Occaſion 
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very unconcerned- Poſture, he began to rub it where it 
had been 
the Indifference with which he entertained the Thought, 
of his approaching Death, or (after his uſual Manner) to 
take every Occaſion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful 


Subject, he obſerved the Pleaſure of that Senfation which 
now aroſe in thoſe very Parts of his Leg, that juſt be. 
Upon th 


fore had been ſo much pained by the Fetter. 
he reflected on the Nature of Pleaſyre and Pain in ge. 
neral, and how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. [4 


this he added, that if a Man of a good Genius fora Fable, | 
were to repreſent the Nature of Pleaſure and Pain in that 


Way of Writing, he would probably join them together! 


after ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſlible for the one! 
to come into any Place without being followed by the o 


ther. : 

IT is poſſible, that if Plato had 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a Dil. 
courſe which was not of a Piece with the Buſineſs of the 


Day, he would have enlarged upon this Hint, and hare 


drawn it out into ſome beauti llegory or Fable. Bu 


ſince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write one m 


ſelf in the Spirit of that Divine Author. 


THERE were two Families which from the Begir 
ning of the World were as oppoſite to each other as Lig 
and Darkneſs. The one of them lived in Heaven, and ti: 


thought it proper 2 


— 


* EE 
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WHEN Socrates his Fetters were Knocked off (as wa, 
uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned Perſon 
was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of hi; 
Diſciples, and laying one of his Legs over the other, in z 
; 
galled by the Iron; and whether it was to ſhey Þ 
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jous as the other, but partaking of the good and bad Quali- 
es of theſe tauo oppoſite Families. Jupiter conſider ing that 


his Species, commonly called Man, wwas too virtuous to bs 


wo youngeſt of the above-mentioned Families, Pleaſure wha 
as the Daughter of Happineſs, and Pain who was the Sor 
Miſery, to meet one another upon this Part of Nature 


oeh lay in the half Way between them, having promiſed 
s /ettle it upon both, provided they could agree upon the Di- 


fon cf it, ſo as to ſhare Mankind betaveen them. 
PLEASURE and Pain were no ſooner met in their neay 
abitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, 


7 hat Pleaſure ſhould take Poſſeſſion of the V. irtuous, and 
Pain of the Vicious Part of that Species which aua, given 


p to them. But upon examining to which of them any In- 


vidual they met with belonged, they found rach of them 
Pad a Right to bim; for that, contrary to what they had 
: ten in their old Places of Reſidence, there was no Perſon 2 


icious who had not ſome Good in him, nor any Perſon ſo 


W irtuous who had not in him ſome Evil. The Truth of it. 
J, they generally found upon Search, that in the moſt wici- 
pu, Man Pleaſure might lay Claim to an hundredth Part, 
And that in the moſt virtuous Man Pain might come in for 
vt leaſt two Thirds, This they ſaw awvoald occaſion endleſs 
Piiſputes between them, unleſs they could come to ſome A- 
eommodation. To this End there was a Marriage propoſed 
Wetrveen them, and at length concluded: By this Means it 
J- that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant Yoke- 
Fllaaus, and that they either make their V. ifits together, or 
Pre never far aſunder. 1f Pain comes into an Heart, he 
Fs quickly followed by Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enters, you 
„ay be ſure Pain is not far off. 
15 BUT notwithſtanding this Marriage was very CONVe-- 
rent for the two Parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the 
„ tention of Jupiter in ſending them among Mankind. 
Wo remedy therefore this Inconvenitnce, it avas Fe 
Wetween them by Article, and conferm'd by t. 


e conſent 


each Family, that notwithſtanding they here poefſed 
e Species indifferently ; upon the Death of every 


Pie Perſon, if be was found to have in him a ceß. 


au Proportion of Evil, he ould be diſpatched into the in- 


fernal 


* 


niſerable, and too vicious to be happy ; that he might make. 
Diiſtinction between the Good and the Bad, ordered the 


ſhew | 3 
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fernal Regions by a Paſſport from * there to dævell aui 
Miſery, Vice and the Furies. Or on the contrary, if 1, 


bad in him a certain Proportion of Good, he ſhould be M 
patched into Heaven by a Paſſport from Pleaſure, thy, 


0 dwell with Happineſs, Virtue and the Gods. * 
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= e ana _— 
m— Opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſomnum. Hor. 


HEN a Man has diſcovered a new Vein of Hu. 
mour, it often carries him much further than be 
expected from it. My Correſpondents take the 


I never thought of at my firſt ſtarting 1t. 'T his has bee: 


the Fate of my Paper on the Match of Grinning, whic 2 
has already produced a ſecond Paper on parallel Subject, 
and brought me the following Letter by the laſt Poſt. 17% 
ſhall not premiſe any thing to it further, than that it“ 


= 


built on Matter of Fact, and is as fallows. 


50 2 9330 890 03052500360 %% 
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6 2 have already obliged the World with a Dil 
* courſe upon. Grinning, and have fince p 
ceeded to Whiltling, from whence you at lengti*? 
came to Yawning ; from this, I think you may make” 
a very natural 'Tranſition to Sleeping. 


# 
a 


ing Advertiſement, which about two Months ago wa 
given into every Body's Hands, and may be ſeen win 
ſome Additions in the Daily Courant of Auzuf? 1 


” 


Ninth. 


«* NICHOLAS HART, ko /{4pt laft Year in d 
© Bartholomew's Hoſpital, intends to fleep this Year at ii 
Cock and Ecttic zz Little Britain. 


* Havixs fince enquired into the Matter of Fa. 
I find that the above-mentioned Nzcholas Hart is ever! 7 
« Year ſcizcd with a periodical Fit of Slecping, 
0 Lea ; 
0 


— 
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mm begins upon the Fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the Ele- 
if b venth of the ſame Month : That 


e di. on the Firſt of that Month, he grew dull; 
ben, © On the Second, appeared drowſy; 

Lon the Third, fell a arts | ; 

On the Fourth, began to nod; 

On the Fifth, dropped aſleep ; 
| # © On the Sixth, was heard to ſnore ; 
0n the Seventh, turned himſelf in his Bed; 
* On the Eighth, recovered his former Poſture ; 
Tor On the Ninth, fell a ſtretching ; 

On the Tenth about Midnight, awaked ; 


He "MF © On the Eleventh in the Morning call'd for a little 


an be Small-Beer. 


Which ulis Account I have extracted out of the Jour- 
s bee nab of this ſleeping Worthy, as it has been faithfully 


Which kept by a Gentleman of Lincolus-Inn who has under- 


biecb, taken to be his Hiſtoriographer. I have ſent it to you 
'olt if not only as it repreſents the Actions of Nicholas Hart, 
t it i bat as it ſeems a very natural Picture of the Life of 
many an honeſt Eng/;/ Gentleman, whoſe whole 
"$f Hiſtory very often conſiſts of Yawning, Nodding, 


. Stretching, Turning, Sleeping, Drinking, and the like 


a Dis extraordinary Particulars. I do not queſtion, Sir, that 
e pro if you pleaſed, you could put out an Advertiſement not 
lengn unlike the above-mentioned of ſeveral Men of Figure; 
makt that Mr. Jobs ſuch a one, Gentleman, or Thomas ſuch 
ore e a one, Eſquire, who ſlept in the Country laſt Sum- 
follos, mer, intends to fleep in Town this Winter. The 
go v4 WM worlt of it is, that the drowſy Part of our Species is 
n wi chiefly made up of very honeſt Gentlemen, who live 
% tie quietly among their Neighbours, without ever diſturb- 

{1 ing the publick Peace: Ihey areDrones without Stings. 
I could heartily wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, reſtleſs, 


in d Fambitious Spirits, would for a while change F laces with 
ati theſe good, Men, and enter themſelves into Nicholas 
SHart's F raternity. Could one but lay aſleep a few buſy 
WHeads which I could name, from the firſt of Nowember 

ad. next to the firſt of May enſuing, I queſtion not but it 
1s every ould very much redound to the Quiet of particular 


; whe Perſons, as well as to the Benefit of the Publick. 
co 


— 
'% 


Bu r 
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b. 185. 


Bu r to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, 50 
will think it a very extraordinary Circumſtance for 
Man to gain his Livelihood by Sleeping, and that Ru 
ſhould procure a Man Suftenance as well as Induſt; MR 


: 0550 « 


yet ſo it is that Nicholas got laſt Year enough to ſupp 19 If 
himſelf for a Twelve-month. Tam likewiſe informe 
that he has this Year had a very comfortable Nap. I 
Poets value themſelves very much for ſleeping on P 7. 
naſſus, but I never heard they got a Groat by it: G 7 
the contrary our Friend Nicholas gets more by ſleepi HERE 
than he could by working, and may be more proper: hem fa 
ſaid, than ever Homer was, to have had Golden Dres 8 
Juvenal indeed mentions a Drowſy Husband u be it ＋ 
raiſed an Eſtate by ſnoring, but then he is repreſz Ce i. 
ted to have ſlept what the common People d Dees 55 
Dog's Sleep; or if his Sleep was real, his Wife Catalogue 
awake, and abost her Buſineſs: Your Pen which lo dable * 
to moralize upon all Subjects, may raiſe ſomethin 18 
methinks, on this Circumſtance alto, and point out "RIGA 
us thoſe Sets of Men, who inſtead of growng rich 4 P les i 
an honeſt Induſtry, recommend themſelves to the ' 89 Jon £ 
vours of the Great, by making themſelves agree: . = 
Companions in the Participations of Luxury and P Murder v 
ſure. | 5 1 if we had 
I muſt further acquaint you, Sir, that one of 2 er 
* moſt eminent Pens in Grub-ftreet is now employed any Seen 
* Writing the Dream of this miraculous Sleeper, wi. 4 wide } 
© I hear will be of more than ordinary Length, 2 Kuated b 
« muſt contain all the Particulars that are ſuppoſe ms of 
have paſſed in his Imagination during ſo long a 8 would <4 
He is faid to have gone already through three Daysa oughly, a1 
three Nights of it, and to have compriſed in then Malls a * 
moſt remarkable Paſſages of the four firſt Empire tons 
the World. If he can keep free from Party- Stroh ſets r 
his Work may be of Uſe; but this I much doubt, Meral p 5 
* ving been informed by one of his Friends and (is . great 
© dents, that he has ſpoken ſome things of Nimrod n Edge t 
© too great Freedom. | ac very c 
* Jam ever, Sir, Mme of the 
| great Fri 
Tut oe 1 Men, P! 
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Te 

f 0 Fantæne Animis caleſtibus Ire ? Virg. 
epi HERE is nothing in which Men more deceive 
u themſelves than in what the World calls Zeal. 


There are ſo many Paſſions which hide themſelves 
er it, and ſo many Miſchiefs ariſing from it, that 
e have gone ſo far as to ſay it would have been for 
Benefit of Mankind if it had never been reckoned in 
Catalogue of Virtues. It is certain, where it is once 
able and Prudential, it is an hundred times Criminal 
Erroneous; nor can it be otherwiſe, if we conſider 
it operates with equal Violence in all Religions, how- 
oppoſite they may be to one another, and on all the 
liviſions of each Religion in particular. 

E are told by ſome of the Feuiſb Rgbbins, that the 
Murder was occaſioned by a religious Controverſy ; 
if we had the whole Hiſtory of Zeal from the Days 
cg. to our own Times, we ſhould ſee it filled with 
any Scenes of Slaughter and Bloodſhed, as would 


3 whi e a wiſe Man very careful how he ſuffers himſelf to 
h, 900 uated by ſuch a Principle, when it only regards 
7 de ers of Opinion and Speculation. 


dei would have every zealous Man examine his Heart 
Daysa oughly, and I believe, he will often find, that what 
alls a Zeal for his Religion, is either Pride, Intereſt, 
nature. A Man who differs from another in Opi- 
» ſets himſelf above him in his own Judgment, and 
wveral Particulars pretends to be the wiſer Perſon. 
is a great Provocation to the proud Man, and gives 
WE" Edge to what he calls his Zeal. And that this is 
the ale very often, we may obſerve from the Behaviour 
re of the moſt zealous for Orthodoxy, who have 
Tu! great Friendſhips and Intimacies with vicious im- 
en, provided they do but agree with them in the 
Scheme of Belicf, The Reaſon is, Becauſe the vi- 
be cious 
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1b re a great Eaſe to a malicious Man, by making him 
Mul ueve he does God Service, whilſt he is gratifying the 
era ent of a perverſe revengeful Temper, For this Reaſon 
erfeu e find, that moſt of the Maſſacres and Devaſtations 
hi nich have been in the World, have taken their Riſe 
„ om a furious pretended Zeal. 


love to ſee a Man zealous in a good Matter, and eſpe- 
Bally when his Zeal ſhows it ſelf for advancing Morality, 
xd promoting the Happineſs of Mankind: But when I 
Id the Inſtruments he works with are Racks and Gib- 
ts, Gallies and Dungeons ; when he impriſons Mens 
rueu Perſons, confiſcates their Eſtates, ruins their Families, 
d burns the Body to-ſave the Soul, I cannot ſtick to 
onounce of ſuch a one, that (whatever he may think 
his Faith and Religion) his Faith is vain, and his 
eligion unprofitable. 
S ArTER having treated of theſe falſe Zealots in 
eligion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous Spe- 
s of Men, who one would not think had any Exi- 
nce in Nature, were they not to be met with in or- 
nary Converſation, I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. 


and { 
il. | 
jote 
nd th 
/ ord! 


giver he would fancy that theſe Men, tho' they fall ſhort, 
15 vc. every other Reſpect, of thoſe who make a Profeſſion 
nber Religion, would at leaſt out- ſnine them in this Par- 
; pr colar, and be exempt from that ſingle Fault which 
** ms to grow out of the imprudent Fervours of Religi- 
1 bels 


But ſo it is, that Infidelity is propagated with as 
uch Fierceneſs and Contention, Wrath and Indignation, 
if the Safety of Mankind depended upon it. There 
ſomething ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this Kind of 


ANC 
e coc 


his 08 


ery Uealots, that one does not know how to ſet them out in 
the Heir proper Colours. They are a Sort of Gameſters who 
ains e eternally upon the Fret, though they play for no- 
1o'e irg. They are perpetually teizing their Friends to 
xr Of 7 me over to them, though at the ſame Time they al- 
a u that neither of them ſhall get any Thing by the Bar- 
11tator 


Win. In ſhort, the Zeal of ipreading Atheiſm is, if 
Rani ſlible, more abſurd than Atheiſm it ſelf. 
"me 1 SINCE I have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal 


| hich appears in Atheiſts and Infidels, I muſt further ob- 
n tO 
k 


hrow: 


| is the 


rve that they are likewiſe in a moſt particular manner 
ſſeſſed with a Spirit of Bigotry. They are wedded 
to 
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to Opinions full of Contradiction and Impoſſibility, uMWiſcourſe. 
at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt Difficulty in Mud partly 
Article of Faith as a ſufficient Reaſon for rejeCting a ſtronge 
Notions that fall in with the common Reaſon of \;, 

kind, that are conformable to the Senſe of all Aves a A Beli 
all Nations, not to mention their Tendency for prνν N theiſt fore 
ing the Happineſs of Societies, or of particular Perſq, he does it 
are exploded as Errors and Prejudices ; and Schen Atheiſt 1s 
erected in their Stead that are altogether monſtrous ¶becauſe h 
irrational, and require the moſt extravagant Credulity verany G 
embrace them. I would fain ask one of theſe bigoted © Tae 
Infidels, ſuppoſing all the great Points of Atheiſm, a; (of fort and 
caſual or eternal Formation of the World, the Materia makes N: 
of a thinking Subſtance, the Mortality of the Soul, f Pleaſures, 
fortuitous Organization of the Body, and Motions I can lool 
Gravitation of Matter, with the like Particulars, w and Sick. 
laid together and formed into a kind of Creed, accordin Death, tl 
to the Opinions of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts ; 1 Indifferen 
ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this were formed, and in of Eternit 


will be nc 
ows, Sic] 
vs ſo 1 

only Fanc) 


ſed upon any one People in the World, whether it wol 
not require an infinitely greater Meaſure of Faith, th 

any Set of Articles which they ſo violently oppoſe. 14 
me therefore adviſe this Generation of Wranglers, 


their own and for the publick Good, to act at leafti e Meſſer 
conſiſtently with themſelves, as not to burn with joy it, f 
for Irreligion, and with Bigotry for Nonſenſe. 1 lan. 

I muſt 
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| PON my Return to my Lodgings laſt Night, N owards m. 
found a Letter from my worthy Friend the Ce e can, an 
gy-man, whom I have given ſome Account of Me an Inju 
my former Papers. He tells me in it that he was partie enable Cr 
larly pleaſed ay ng” Latter part of my Yeſterday's Spec ent Intere 
lation; and at the ſame time encloſed the following E his preſc 


- Calum ipſum petimus flultitid. mm Hor. 


ſay, which he deſires me to publiſh as the Sequel of tu ay indee 
Diſcoum 
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Þ diſcourſe. Tt conſiſts partly of uncommon Reflections, 
nd partly of ſuch as have been already uſed, bnt now ſet 
2 a ſtronger Light. 


ing! 

Via | 
* 8 A Believer may be excuſed by the moſt hardened A- 
o tneiſt for endeavouring to make him a Convert, becauſe 


he does it with an Eye to both their Intereſts. 'The 
Atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over a Believer, 
becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himſelf or Belie- 
ver any Good by ſuch a Converſion. 
Tux Proſpect of a future State is the ſecret Com- 
fort and Refreſhment of my Soul, it is that which 
makes Nature look gay about me; it doubles all my 
Pleaſures, and ſupports me under all my Afflictions. 
ns u 1 can look at Diſappointments and Misfortunes, Pain 
and Sickneſs, Death it ſelf, and, what is worſe than 
Death, the Loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with 
Indifference, ſo Tong as I keep in View the Pleaſures 
of Eternity, and the State of Being in which there 
will be no Fears nor Apprehenſions, Pains nor Sor. 
ows, Sickneſs nor Separation. Why will any Man 
de ſo impertinently officious, as to tell me all this is 
only Fancy and Deluſion ? Is there any Merit in being 
Whe Meſſenger of ill news ? If it is a Dream, let me 
njoy it, ſince it makes me both the happier and better 
Man 


* I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a Man 
yho believes neither Heaven nor Hell, or in other 
ords, a future State of rewards and Puniſhments. 
ot only natural Self- love, but Reaſon, directs us 
go promote our own Intereſt above all Things. It can 
erer be for the Intereſt of a Believer to do me a 
Miſchief, becauſe he is ſure upon the Ballance of Ac- 
Fompts to find himſelf a Loſer by it. On the con- 
Frary, if he conſiders his own welfare in his Behaviour 


light, E ewards me, it will lead him to do me all the Good 
he Ce e can, and at the ſame'Time reſtrain him from doing 
nt of Mie an Injury. An Unbeliever does not act like a rea- 
partia enable Creature, if he favours me contrary to his pre- 
s Spec] ent Intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns 
ving E s his preſent Advantage. Honour and Good-nature 


Hay indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe would be 


* very 
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very much ſtrengthened by 


'* ons. 


No. 1899 


© ſo without them they are only Inſtincts, or ws. i 
ing unſettled Notions, which reſt on no Found 


« IxrIDb EIA TY has been attack'd with fo ll 


« Succeſs of late Years, that it is driven out of all its Oi 


Works. The Atheiſt has not found his Poſt tenab 


© and is therefore retired into Deiſm, and a Disbelieſ 
revealed Religion only. But the Truth of it is, 


« greateſt Number of this Set of Men, are thoſe who, f 


want of a virtuous Education, or examining the Grour 


* of Religion, know ſo very little of the Matter in Qu 
* ſtion, that their Infidelity is but another Term for the 


* Ignorance, 


As Folly and Inconſiderateneſs are the Foundatings 
reat Pillars and Supports of it: 
appearing wiſer than the reſt 


of Infidelit;* the j 
either a Vanity o 
6 * or an Oſtentation of Courage in deſpiſ 
the 

an Influence on what they 


4 


* Averfion to a Belief that muſt cut them off from ml 


of thoſe Pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and 
them with Remorſe for many of thoſe they have: 
ready taſted. 

© THe great received Articles of the Chriſtian R 
gion, have been ſo clearly proved from the Author 
of that Divine Revelation in which they are deli: 
©. ed, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have Ear: 
hear and Eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. | 
« were it poſſible for any Thing in the Chriſtian Fait 


be erroneous, T-can find no ill Conſequences in ad 
© ring to it» The great Points of the Incarnation a 
. ag of our Saviour, produce naturall 200 a | 

ay, 
poſing it were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in the 


* bits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, that 


« the Infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no oti 


« Syſtem of Religion could ſo effectually contribute to 


* heightning of Morality. They give us great [de 


the Dignity of human Nature, and of the Love whit 


the ſupream Being bears to his Creatures, and con! 


* quently engage us in the higheſt AQs of Duty tov 


* ourCreator, our Neighbour, and our ſelves. my N 


U 


1 


1 


errors of another World, which have ſo ge 
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ny noble Arguments has Saint Paul raiſed from the 


aver chief Articles of our Religion, for the advancing of 
nd orality in its three great Branches ? To givea ſingle 
= Example in each Kind: What can be a ſtronger Motive 

ge to a firm Truſt and Reliance on the Mercies of our 
$s Oo Maker, than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us ? 
nab What can make us love and eſteem even the moſt in. 


eliefd 
is, th 


ho, fo 


conſiderable of Mankind, more than the Thonght that 
Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter 
Guard upon the Purity of our own Hearts, than our 


ron being Members of Chriſt, and a Part of the Society of 
n Qu which that immaculate Perſon is the Head? But theſe 


are only a Specimen of thoſe admirable Entfurceracnts 
of Morality which the Apoltle has drawn from the Hi- 
data I ſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 
füt © 1 our modern Infdels conſidered theſe Natters 
ret wich that Candour and Seriouſneſs which they d -rve, 
eſpia we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a Spirit of itteg- 
ſo ge neſs, Arrogance, and Malice: They would not be rai- 
; ort ſing ſuch inſigniſicant Cavils, Doubts, and Scruples, 
m mas may be ſtarted againſt every Thing that is not capa- 
and dle of mathematical Demonſtration; in order to un- 
have ſettle the Minds of the Ignorant, diſturb the publick 
Peace, fubvert Morality, and throw all things into 


or the 


an MS Confuſion and Diſorder. If none of theſe Reflections 
uthorWel can have any Influenge on them, there is one that per- 
» delive haps may, Cele it 15 adapted to their Vanity, by 
| Ear: which they ſeem to be guided much more than their 
em. . Reaſon. I would be have them conſider, that 


\ Faith che wiſeſt and beſt of Men in all Ages of the world, 


in ad have been thoſe who lived up to the Religion of their 
ation Country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to Mo- 
ſuch EH rality, and to the beſt Lights they had of the Divine 
ſay, ll Nature. Pythazoras's firit Rule directs us to worſhip 
in the the Gods as it 75 ordained by lago, for that is the meſt 
no otfietural Interpretation of the Precept. Socrates, who 
»ute as the moſt renowned among the Heathens both for 
it Iden dom and Virtue, in his laſt \ioments defires his 
ve wi Friends to offer a Cock to Z#/culapins; dovhticl. gut 
nd co! a ſubmiſſive Deference to the eſtabliſhed orſhip of 
ty tows country. X-n9phon tells us, that luis prince (whom 
How N ſets 5 as a Pattern of Perfection) when he fo ind 
1 0L * 4 2.4 
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the Hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and Atomical | hi. 
« loſophers ſhewed a very remarkable Modeſty in thi 
Particular; for, though the =_— of a God was entire. 
ly repugnant to their Schemes of natural Philoſophy, 
they contented themſelves with the Denial of a Proy, 
«£ dence, aſſerting at the ſame Time the Exiſtence of Gd 
in general; becauſe they would not ſhock the comme 
« Belief of Mankind, and the Religion of their Conf 
© try. L 


No. 187. Thurſday, October 4. 
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—Miſeri quibus 


Jutentata nite. 


Ho. 


HE Intelligence given by this Correſpondent 1; 


important and uſeful, in order to avoid the Per 


| ſons he ſpeaks of, that I ſhall inſert his Letter a | 


length. 


Myr. SPECTATOR, 


6 I Do not know that you have ever touched upon 


certain Specics of Women, whom we ordinariy 
call Jilts. You cannot poſſibly go upon a more uſel 
Work, than the Conſideration of theſe dangerous A. 
nimals. The Coquet is indeed one Degree towards ti 
jut; but the Heart of the former is bent upon admurnz 
herſclf, and giving falſe Hopes to her Lovers; but te 
latter is not contented to be extremely amiable, but ſs 
muſt add to that Advantage a certain Delight in bei 
x Torment to others. Thus when her Lover is in 3 
ul Expectation of Succeſs, the Jilt ſhall meet him wie, 
ſudden Indifference, and Ad miration in her Face at l 


#% 
«+ 2 
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« his Death approaching, offered Sacrifices on the Mom 


© tains to the Perſian Jupiter. and the Sun, according uf 
* the Cuſtom of the Perſians : for thoſe are the Words i 
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of the Fellow's Inſolence. It is very probable the Lover 
goes home utterly aſtoniſhed and dejected, fits down to 
his Scrutore, ſends her word in the molt abje& Terms, 


that he knows not what he has done; that all which 


- p « 


36 


was defirable in this Life is ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed from 
him, that the Charmer of his Soul ſhould withdraw the 
vital Heat from the Heart which pants for her. He 
continues a mournſul Abſence for ſome Time, pining in 
Secret, and out of Humour with all Things which he 
meets with. At length he takes a Reſolution to 
try his Fate, and explain with her reſolutely upon 
her unaccountable Carriage. He walks up to her 
Apartment, with a thouſand Inquietudes and Doubts in 
what manner he ſhall meet the firlt caſt of her Eye; 
when upon his firſt Appearence ſhe flics towards him, 
wonders where he has been, accuſes him of his Ab- 
ſence, and treats him with a Familiarity as ſurprizing 
as her -former Coldneſs. This good Correſpondence 
continues till the Lady obſerves the Lover grows hap- 
py in it, and then ſhe interrupts it with ſome new In- 
conſiſtency of Behaviour. For (as I jaſt now faid) the 
Happineſs of a Jilt conſiſts only in the Power of 
making others uneaſy. But ſuch is the folly of this 
Se& of Women, that they carry on this preity skittiſh 
Behaviour, till they have no Charms left to render it 
ſupportable. Corinna, that uſed to torment all who 
converſed with her with falſe Glances, and little 
heedleſs unguarded Motions, that were to betray 
ſome Inclination towards the Man ſhe would enſnare, 
finds at preſent all ſhe attempts that Way unregarded ; 
and is obliged to indulge the Jilt in her conſtitution, 
by laying artificial Plots, writing perplexing Letters 
from unknown Hands, and making all the young Fel- 
lows in Love with her, till they find out who ſhe is. 
Thus as before ſhe gave Tormeat by diſguiſing her 
Inclination, ſhe now is obliged to do it by hiding her 


S Perſon. 


As for my own Part, Mr. SpECTA TOR, it has 
been my unhappy Fate to be Jilted from my youth up- 
ward; and as my Taſte has been very much towards 
Intrigue, and having Intelligence with Women of 
Wit, my whole Life has paſſed away in a Series of 

| 1D- 2 Impoſitions. 


| 
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Impoſitions. I ſhall, for the Benefit of the Preſent 
Race of young Men, give ſome Account of my Loves 


* 


I know not whether you have ever heard of the fa. 


* * 


mous Girl about Town called Kitty: This Creature 
(for I muſt take Shame upon my ſelf) was my Miſtreß 
in the Days when Keeping was in Faſhion. Kit, | 
under the Appearance of being wild, thoughtlek, 
and irregular in all her Words and Actions, Conceale! 
the moſt accompliſhed Jilt of her Time. Her Neglj. 
gence had to me a Charm in it like that of Chaſtity, 
and want of Deſires ſeeined as great a Merit as the 
Conqueſt of them. he Air ſhe gave herſelf wa 
that of a romping Girl, and whenever I talked to he: 
with any Turn of Fondneſs, ſhe would immediately 
ſnatch off my Perriwig, try it upon herſelf in the Glaß, 
clap her Arms a Kimbow, draw my ſword, and make 
paſſes on the Wall, take off my Cravat, and ſeize it u 
make ſome other Uſe of the Lace, or run into ſome 
other unaccountable Rompiſhneſs, till the Time I hat 
appointed to paſs away with her was over: I wen 
from her full of Pleaſure at the Reflection that I hat 
the kceping of ſo much Beauty in a Woman, who x 
ſhe was too heedleſs to pleaſe me, was alſo too una: 
tentive to form a Deſign to wrong me. Long did | 
divert every Hour that hung heavy upon me in tic 
Company of this Creature, whom I looked upon a 
neither guilty nor innocent, but cold laugh at my {! 
for my unaccountable Pleaſure in an Expence upon her, 
till in the End it appeared my pretty Inſenſible wa 
with Child by my Footman. 

Tunis Accident rouzed me into a Diſdain again 
all Libertine Women, under what Appearance ſoere 
they hid their Inſincerity, and I reſolved after that Tin: 
to converſe with none but thoſe who lived within tz 
Rules of Decency and Honour. To this End I form. 
ed my ſelt into a more regular Turn of Behaviour, an- 
began to make V ifits, frequent Aſſemblies, and lead o. 
Ladies from the Treatres, with all the other iniig1!t- 
cant Duties which the profeſſed Servants of the H. 
place them ſe!ves in a conſtant Readineſs to perfor 
In a very little Time, (havinga plent:tul Fortune) 
thers aud Mothers began to regard meas 2 good Mc 
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and I found eaſy Admittance into the beſt Families in 


« Town to obſerve their Daughters ; but I, who was 


La 


* 


- 


- 


born to follow the Fair to no Purpoſe, have by the Force 
of my ill Stars made my Application to three Jilts ſuc- 
ceſſively. 

* HY ANA is one of thoſe who form themſelves 
into a melancholy and indolent Air, and endeavour to 
gain Admirers Nom their Inattention to all around 
them. Hyæna can loll in her Coach, with ſomething 
ſo fixed in her Countenance, that it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive her Meditation is employed only on her Drels and 
her Charms in that Poſture. If it werc not too coarſe 
a Simile, I ſhould ſay Hyena, in the Figure the aſfects 
to appear in, is a Spider in the midſt of a Cobweb, that 
is ſure to deſtroy every Fly that approaches it. The Net 
Hyæna throws is ſo fine, that you are taken in it before 
you can obſerve any Part of her Work. 1 attempted 
her for a long and weary Seaſon, but I found her Paf- 
ſion went no further than to be admired; and ſhe is of 
that unreaſonable 'Temper, as not to Value the Incon- 
ſtancy of her Lovers, provided ſhe can boalt ſhe once 

had their Addreſſes. 
BIB LIS vas the ſecond I aimed at, and her Vanity 
lay in purchaſing the Adorers of others, and not in re- 
joycing in their Love itſelf. Bliss no Man's Miltrels, 
but every Woman's Rival. As ſoon as I found this 1 
fell in Love with Cloe who is my preſent Pleaſure and 
Torment. I have writ to her, danced with her, and 
fought for her, and have been her Man in the Sight and 
Expectation of the whole Town theſe three Years,and 
thought my ſelf near the End of my Wiſhes ; when the 
other Day ſhe called me into her Cloſct, and told me, 
with a very grave Face, that ſhe was a Woman of Ho- 
nour, and ſcorned to deceive a Man who loved her with 
ſo much Sincerity as ſhe ſaw I did; and therefore ſhe 
muſt inform me, that ſhe was by Nature the moſt in- 
conſtant Creature breathing, and begg'd of me not to 
marry her: If I inſiſted upon it, I ſhould ; but that ſhe 
was lately fallen in Love with another. What to door 
ſay I know not, but deſire you to inform me, and you 
will infinitely oblige, S IR, Your mofi humble Servant, 
| Charles Yellow. 
D 3 ADVERs# 
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Mr. Sly, Haber daſber of Hats, at the Corner of Devs and the / 
reux-Crourt in the Strand, gives Notice, that he has pre. ed true! 
pared very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Bruſhes, for the Uſe: is nothin 
young Tradeſmen in their laft Year of Apprenticeſhip, u hope to 
reaſonable Rates. TS truly glc 
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E is a very unhappy Man who ſets his Heart up Actions b 
being admired by the Multitude, or affects a ge. Nlemoral 
neral and undiſtinguiſned Applauſe among Men, flick Triu 
What pious Men call the Teſtimony of a good Cor. the A&tio 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſcience, ſhould be the Meaſure of our Ambition in thi Wt is a fri 
Kind; that is to ſay, a Man of Spirit ſhould contemn tie FCrouds ; 


Praiſe of the Ignorant, and like being applauded for no- the cool f 
thing but what he knows in his own Heart he deſerve. Þ thy an he 


Beſides which, the Character of the Perſon who com- Me Head 
mends you is to be conſidered, before you ſet a Vale makes the 
apon his Eſteem. I he Praiſe of an ignorant Man is only Wu! 
Good- will, and you ſhould receive his Kindneſs as heb Mill more 

Fc: mſtance 


a good Neighbour in Society, and not as & good Judge 0 
your Actions in Point of Fame and Reputation. The] Alus the 


Satyriſt ſaid very well of popular Praiſe and Acclamations Riches, w 
Give theTinkers and Coblers their Preſents again, and lian ut into a 
to live of your ſelf. It is an Argument of a looſe and u Foſſeſſion, 
governed Mind, to be affected with the promiſcuous Ap: ulgar an, 
probation of the Generality of Mankind; and a Man d Ning what 
Virtue ſhould be too delicate for ſo coarſe an Appetite o the wiſe M 
Fame. Men of Honour ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe Fs, the re 


the Worthy,and the Man of Merit ſhould defire to be trie!“ Wren 
only by his Peers. I thought it a noble Sentiment which! PFnow. wh 
I heard yeſterday uttered in Converſation ; I noxv, aide e Perſons 
Gentleman, a Way to be greater. Dan any Man : If he b, Permances 
Wor y +» M . . 17 . . 1 g heſe Caſ. 
Forth in him, I can rejoyce in his Superiority to me ; a ie Caſes 
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in him which can poſſibly appear to me. 
could not proceed but from a candid and generous Spirit; 
and the Approbation of ſuch Minds is what may be eſtecm- 
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that Satisfaction is a greater Act of the Soul in me, than any 


73 
This Thought 


ed true Praiſe : For with the common Rate of Men there 


is nothing commendable but what they themſelves may 


hope to be Partakers of, or arrive at: But the Motive 
truly glorious is, when the Mind is ſet rather to do 


Things laudable than to purchaſe Reputation. 


Where 


there is that Sincerity as the Foundation of a good 


%.. 
* 


Name, the kind Opinion of virtuous Men will be an 


nſought but a neceſſary Conſequence. 'l he Lacedes ui- 


Jans, tho' a plain People, and no Pretenders to Politenels, 


ad a certain Delicacy in their Senſe of Glory, and facri- 


${ced to the Muſes when they entered upon any great Fu- 


{t-cprize. They would havetlie Commemoration of their 


EA ctions be tranſmitted by the pureſt and molt untainted 


4 © = 


lemoratiſts. -'T he Din which attends ViQtorics and pub- 


Wick Triumphs is by far lets eligible, than the Recital of 
he Actions of great Men by honeſt and wife Tiftorians, 


Wt is a frivolous Pleaſure to be the Admiration cf gaping 


$Crouds ; but to have the Approbation of a good Man in 


the cool Reflections of his Cloſct, is a Gratiſication wor— 


thy an heroick Spirit. The Applauſe of the Croud makes 
the Head giddy, but the Atteſtation of a reaſonable Nan 
makes the Heart glad. 


WnaT makes the Love of popular or general Praiſe 


Will more ridiculous, is, that it is uſually given for Cir- 
Fe» mſtances which are foreign to the Perlons admired. 


Huus they are the ordinary Attendants on Power and 


Miches, which may be taken out of one Man's Hands and , 


Fyut into another's. 


The Application only, and not the 


Poſſeſſion, makes thoſe outward Things honourable. The 


FVulgar and Men of Senſe agree in admiring Men for ha- 


Ping what they themſelves would rather be poſſeſſed of; 


he wiſe Man applauds him whom he thinks molt virtu- 


bus, the reſt of the World him who is moſt wealthy. 


Wazn a Man is in this way of Thinking, I do not 
now, what can occur to one more monſtrous, than to 


Wee Perſons of Ingenuity addreſs their Services and Per- 
Formances to Men no way addicted to liberal Arts: 
| heſe Caſes, the Praiſe on one hand, and the Patronage 


In 


On 
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on the other, are equally the Objects of Ridicule, Ded. 
cations to ignorant Men are as abſurd as any of the 
Speeches of Pu//finch in the Droll : Such an Addreſs one 
is apt to tranſlate into other Words; and when th 
different Parties are thoroughly conſidered, the Pane. 
gyrick generally implies no more than if the Auth 
ſhould ſay to the Patron. My very good Lord, You ant 
I,can never underſtand one another, therefore 1 humbly 
defire we may be intimate Friends for the future, 

Tux Rich may as well ask to borrow of the Poor, 2 
the un oi Varwe or Merit hope for Addition to hi: Che. 
race 170m any but ſuch as himſelf. He that commend 
ancther, engages ſo much of his own Reputation as he 
gives to that Ferion commended z and he that has nothing 
laudable in himſelf is not of Ability to be ſuch a Surety, 
he wite Plocian was as ſenſible how dangerous it wa 
to be touched with what the '/ultitude approved, that 
upon a general Acclamation made when he was making 
an Oration, he turned to an intelligent Friend who ſoot 
near him, and asked, in a ſurprized Manner, what Sly 
have I mace ? 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Billet which has fil. 
len into my Hands, and was written to a Lady from: 
Gentleman whom ſhe had highly commended. The Au 
thor of it had formerly been her Lover. When all Poſt. 
bility of Commerce between them on the Subject of Lon 
was cut off, ſhe {poke ſo handſomely of him, as to give o 
cakon for this Letter. 

Madam, | 
I Should be inſenſible to a Stupidity, if I could for 


bear making you my Acknowledgments for you! 
late mention of me with ſo much Applauſe. It is,, 


do you now with the true Senſe of Glory. As Deli 
ha 


which you have now raiſed me. 


think, your Fate to give me new Sentiments ; as va 
formerly inſpired me with the true Senſe of Love, 'þ 


NG a — 


the leaſt Part in the Paſſion I heretofore profeſſc:} 
towards you, ſo has Vanity no ſhare in the Glory 'þ 
Innocence, Knov' 


be 
conſtant Ornaments of her who ſaid this of me. Fame 


is a Babler, but J have arrived at the higheſt Glon| 


J BE *Þ Yo. WW Wk. 
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SE 


— Patric pietatis imago. Virg. 
HE following Letter being written to my Bookſel- 

ler, upon a Subject of which I treated ſometime 
ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in this Paper, together with 
the Letter that was incloſed in it. 


Mr. Buckley, 


8 M* SPECTATOR having of late deſcanted upon 
| the Cruelty of Parents to their Children, ] have 


— — ee ae EL 


# been induced (at the Requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. Syx c- 
TATOR's Admirers) to incloſe this Letter, which I aſ- 
# ſure you is the Original from a Father to his own Son, 
notwithſtanding the latter gave but little or no Provoca- 
tion. It would be wonderfully obliging tothe World, if 
Mr. SpxgcTAToOR would give his Opinion of it im 
ſome of his Speculations, and particularly to 


| (Mr. Buckle) 


4 Your humble Servant. 
SIRRAH, 

OU are a ſawey audacious Raſcal, and both Fool 

* and mad, and I care not a Farthing whether you 
comply or no ; that does not raze out my Impreſſions 
of your Inſolence, going about railing at me, and the 
next Day to ſollicit my Favour : Theſe are Inconſiſt- 
$ encies, ſuch as diſcover thy Reaion depraved. Jo be 
brief, J never deſire to fee your Face; and, Sirrah, if 
vou go to the Work-Houſe, it's no Diſgrace to me for 
$ you to be ſupported there; and if you ſtarve in the 
Sweets, I'll never give any thing underhand in your Be- 


aalf, If I have any more of your ſcribbling Nonſenſe, 
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76 
* I'll break your Head the firſt Time I ſet Sight on yay, 
Lou are a ſtubborn Beaſt ; is this your Gratitude fo 
* my giving you Money? You Rogue, III better your 
Judgment, and give you a greater Senſe of your Duty 
to ( I regret to ſay) your Father, &c. 


P. S. It's Prudence for you to keep out of my Sight; 
for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Right, o 
* the Out- ſide of your Letter, I ſhall give you a great 
* Knock on the Skull for it. 


Was there ever ſuch an Image of paternal Tender 


neſs! It vas uſual among ſome of the Greeks to make 


their San es drink to Exceſs, and then expoſe them vi 


their Children, who by that Means conceived an er! 
Averſion to a Vice which makes Men appear ſo mo: 
ſtrous and irrational. 
unnatvral Father with the ſame Intention, that its De- 
formity may deter others from its Refemblance. If th: 
Reader has a mind to ſce a Father of the ſame Stamy 
repreſented in the moſt exquĩũte Stroaks of Humour, |: 
may mect with it in one of the fineft Comedies that: 
ver :ppeared upon the Englijh Stage: I mean the Par 
of Sir Sompfer in Lowe for Love. 

[ muſt not however engage my ſelf blindly on the Sic: 
of the Son, to whom the fond Letter above-written wi! 
directed. His Father calls him a /axvcy and audacious Ra; 
cal in the firſt Line, and I am afraid upon Examinatic: 


I] have expoſed this Picture of a 


he will preve but an ungracious Youth. 70 go about roi 


ing at his Father, and to find no other Place but /e Ou: 
fede of his Letier to tell him that Might overcomes Rig! 
if it does not diſcaver his Reaſon ta te depraved, and thit 
be is either Fool er Mad, as the Cholerick old Gentlemi: 
tells him, we may at leaſt allow that the Father will d 
very well in endeavouring to better his Judgment, a: 
give him a greater Cenſe of his Duty. But whether ti: 
may be brought about by breaking his Head, ar giving hi 
a great Knock on the Skull, ought, I think, to be wc. 
conſidered. Upon the whole, I wiſh the Father has nc 
met with his Match, and that he may not be as equal 
paired with a Son, as the Mother in Virgil. 
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w— Crudelis tu quogue mater: 
Crudelis mater magis an puer Improbus ille ? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 
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Or like the Crow and her Egg in the Greek Proverb, 


K- ndpanog nxifv wov, 


I muſt here take Notice of a Letter which I have re- 
ceived from an unknown Correſpondent, upon the Sub. 
jet of my Paper, upon which the foregoing Letter is 
likewiſe N The Writer of it ſeems very much con- 
cerned leſt that Paper ſhould ſeem to give Encouragement 
to the Diſobedience of Children towards their Parents; 
but if the Writer of it will take the Pains to read it over 
2gainattentively, I dare ſay his Apprehenſion will vaniſh. 
Pardon and Reconciliation are all the Penitent Daughter 
requeſts, and all that IT contend for in her Behalf; and in 
this Caſe I may uſe the Saying of an eminent Wit, who 
upon ſome great Mens preſſing him to forgive his Daugh- 
ter who had married againſt his Conſent, told them he 
could refuſe nothing to their Inſtances, but that he would 
have them remember there was Difference between G;- 


$ ving and Forgiving. 


I muſt confeſs, in all Controverſies between Parents 
and their Children, I am naturally prejudiced in Favour 


of the former. The Obligations on that Side can never 


be acquitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt Rellacti- 
ons upon human Nature that Paternal Inſtinct thould be 
a ſtronger Motive to Love than Filial Gratitude ; that the 


3 receiving of Favours ſhould be a leſs Induccment to Cob. 


vill, Tenderneſs and Commiſeration, than the conſor- 


ring of them; and that the taking Care of any Perion 


ſould endear the Child or Dependant more to the Par, 
or PLenefactor, than the Parent or Benefactor to the 


Child or Dependant ; yet fo it happens, that for One er- 


el Parent we meet with a 1 houſand undutiſul Children. 


F | his is indeed wonderfully contrived (15 I have 


former! 


IC, 1 IA" l . 
vierved) for the Support of every living Species; but 


Et the ſame Time that it ſhews the Wiſdom of the Cica- 
| * it diſcovers the Imperfection and Degenera cu of ˙ 
ture. 


Tis 
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Tur Obedience of Children to their Parents is the 
Baſis of all Government, and ſet forth as the Meaſure 9 
that Obedience which we owe to thoſe whom Proyi. 
dence hath placed over us. | 

IT is Father % Come, if I am not miſtaken, who tel; ! 
us how want of Duty in this Particular is puniſhed 3. 
mong the Chineſe, inſomuch that if a Son ſhould be 
known to kill, or ſo much as to ſtrike his Father, noc 
only the Criminal but his whole Family would be routed 
out, nay the Inhabitants of the Place where he lived woul 
be put to the Sword, nay the Place it ſelf would be ral 
to the Ground, and its Foundations ſown with Salt: 
For, ſay they, there muſt have been an utter Pepravat. 
on of Manners in that Clan or Society of People, wh 
could have bred up among them ſo horrible an Offender, 
To this I ſhall add a Paſſage out of the firſt Book of H- 
rodotus. That Hiftorian in his Account of the Perficr 
Cuſtoms and Religion tells us, it is their Opinion that nd 
Man ever killed his Father, or that it is poſſible ſuch: 
Crime ſhould be in Nature; but that if any thing like i 
ſhould ever happen, they conclude that the reputed 80 
muft have Leen Illegitimate, Suppoſititious, or begotteni 
Adultery, heir Opinion in this Particular ſhews ſuft- 
ciently what a Notion they muſt have had of Undutifut 
neſs in general. L 
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No. 190. Monday, October 8. 
Serwitus creſcit nova Hor. 


INCE I made ſome Reflections upon the gener? 
Negligence uſed in the Caſe of Regard toward Me 
mer. or, in other Words, ſince I talked of Werd? 

ing, I hene had Epiſtles upon that Subject, which I f 
for the prelent Entertainment, inſert as they lye beg 
me. ; 4 
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My. SPECTATOR, 
8 your Speculations are not confined to any Part of 
Human Life, but concern the Wicked as well as 
the Good, I muſt deſire your favourable Acceptance of 
what I, a poor ſtrolling Girl about Town, have to ſay 
toyou. I was told by a Roman-Catholick Gentleman 


19 picked me up laſt Week, and who, I hope, is ab- 


ſolved for what paſſed between us; I ſay, I was told by 


$ (ch a Perſon, who endeavoured to convert me to his 
$ own Religion, that in Countries where Popery prevails, 
beſides the Advantage of licenſed Stews, there are large 


Endowments given for the Iucurabili, T think he called 


; them, ſuch as are paſt all Remedy, and are allow'd ſuch 


Maintenance and Support as to keep them without fur- 


ther Care till they expire. This Manner of treating poor 
Sinners, has, methinks, great Humanity in it; and as 
you are a Perſon who pretend to carry your Reflections 


upon all Subjects, whatever occur to you, with Can- 
dour, and act above the Senſe of what Miſinterpretation 


you may meet with, I beg the Favour of you to lay 
before all the World the unhappy Condition of us poor 


Vagrants, who are really in a Way of Labour inſtead of 


Idleneſs. There are Crouds of us whoſe manner of 


Livelihood has long ceaſed to be pleaſing to us; and 


who would willingly lead a new Life, if the Rigour of 


the Virtuous did not for ever expel us from coming in- 
to the World again. As it now happens, to the eternal 


Infamy of the Male Sex, Falſhood among you is not re- 


proachful, but Credulity in Women is infamous. 


* Give me Leave, Sir, to give you my Hiſtory, You 


are to know that I am Daughter of a Man of good 


Reputation, Tenant to a Man of Quality. The Heir cf 


this great Houſe took it in his Head to caſt a tavourab!s 
Eye upon me, and ſucceeded. I do not pretend to ſay 
he promiſed me Marriage: I was not a Creature ſill y 
enough to be taken by ſo fooliſh a Story: But he ran 


away with me up to this I own, and introduced me to 
a grave Matron, with whom I boarded for a Day or 


wo with great Gravity, and was not a little pleaſed 
with the Change of my Condition, from that of a Coun-— 
try Life to the fineſt Company, as I believed, in the 


© whole 
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„ Terms for me: But as he was old, his Covetouge“ 


ſtand that I ſhould be always kept in the plentiful Cy, 


dition I then enjoyed; when after a very great Fond. 

neſs towards me, he one Day took his Leave of me fi 

four or five Days. In the Evening of the ſame Day my 
oodLandlady came to me, and obſerving me very pa. 


ive, began to comfort me, and with a Smile told me! 


muſt ſee the World. When I was deaf to all ſhe cod 
ſay to divert me, ſhe'began to tell me with a very fra 


Air that I muſt be treated as I of pry” not take the 
ſqueamiſh Humours upon me, for my Friend had le 
me to the Town; and, as their Phraſe is, ſhe expette 
I would ſee Company, or I mult be treated like wh; 


I had brought my ſelf to. This put me into a Fu 
Crying: And I immediately, in a true ſenſe of my Co 


dition, threw my ſelf on the Floor, deploring my Fate 
calling upon all that was good and ſacred to ſuccour ne 
While I was in all this Agony, I obſerved a decreyii 


old Fellow come into the Room, and looking with :| 
Senſe of Pleaſure in his Face at all my Vehemence ai 


Tranſport. . In a Pauſe of my Diſtreſs I heard him g 
to the ſhameleſs old Woman who ſtood by me, ſhe: 
certainly a new Face, or elſe ſhe acts it rarely. With thi 
the Gentlewoman, who was making her Market of me 
in all the Turn of my Perſon,the Heaves of my Paſſicr 
and the ſuitable Changes of my Poſture, took Occaſi: 
to commend my Neck, my Shape, my Eyes, my Limb 


All this was accompanied with ſuchSpeeches as you m 


have heard Horſe-Courſers make in the Sale of Naz: 
when they are warranted for their Soundrets, \« 
underſtand by this Time that I was left in a Brothe!,an 
expoſed to the next Bidder that could purchaſe me. 
my Patroneſe This is ſo much the Work of Hell: 


the Pleaſure in the Poſſeſſion cf us Wenches, abate: "8 
Proportion to the Degrees we go beyond the Bout "Bt 


Innocence; and no Man is gratified, if there is notti 


left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, my firſt MG 
when I came upon the Town, was Sir F erffry Heidl, 


4 © 


who was extremely laviſh to me of his Money, 20 


took ſuch a Fancy to me that he would have carried n: 


off, if my Patroneſs would have taken any reaſonabe 
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« poſed to be the common Refuſe of all the Rakes and- 


$- Debauchees in Town. I cannot tell whether you will 


do me Juſtice or no, till I ſee whether you print this 


or not; otherwiſe, as I now live with Sai, I could give 


you a very juſt Account of who and who is together in 
this Town. You perhaps won't believe it; but I know 
of one who pretends to be a very good Proteſtant who 
lies with a Roman-Catholick : *But more of this here- 
after, as you pleaſe me. There do come to our Houſe 
the greateſt Politicians of the Age, and Sa is more 
ſhrewd than any Body thinks: No Body can believe 
that ſuch wiſe Men could go to Bawdy-Houſes out of 
idle Purpoſes ; I have heard them often talk of Aug, 
tus Ceſar, whe had Intrigues with the Wives of Se. 
- nators, not out of Wantonneſs but Stratagem. 
Ir is a thouſand Pities you ſhould be ſo ſeverely 
virtuous as I fear you are; otherwiſe, after one Viſit or 
two, you would ſoon underſtand that we Women of 
the Town are not ſuch uſeleſs Correſpondents as you 
may imagine : You have undoubtedly heard that it was 
a Curteſan who diſcovered Cataline's Conſpiracy. If 
you print this I'll tell you more; and am in the mean 
time, SIX 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
ReBecca NEeTTLETOrP; 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
| Am an idle young Woman that would work for'my 
Livelihood, but that I am kept in ſuch a Manner 
as I cannot ſtir out. My Tyrant is an old jealous Fel- 
low, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have but 
one Shoe and one Slipper; no Head-dreſs, and no up- 
per Petticoat. As you ſet up for a Reformer, I defire 
you would take me out of this wicked Way, and kcep 
me your ſelf. 


Eve AFTERDaY. 


Mr. Sprcraroxk, 
Am to complain to you cf a Set of impertinent 
* Coxcombs, who vifit the Apartments of us Wo- 
men of the Town, only, as they call it, to ſec the World. 
EY 
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have an Effect to cure them; but as they are ſtupid, 


Sir, hereafter from Time to time give you the Name 
merely as SpeQtators. Theſe Men think it Wit to us 


vs il: Pray tell them, however worthy we are of ſuch 
Treatment, it 15 unworthy them to be guilty of it to- 


Ga 060. 6a 0 SS RE 0 20 


cent. 
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Oò xo dveο. Hom, 


OM E ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, th: 
if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of Hay, 
which affected his Senſes equally on each Side, ond 

tempted him-in the very ſame Degree, whether it wou 
be poſſible for him to eat of either. They generally ee 
termine this Queſtion to the Diſadvantage of the Ass, xe 
they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt of Plenty, as not he 
ving a iingle Grain of Free- Will to determine him mor: 
to the one than to the other. TheBundle of Hay on eiche 
Side ſtriking his Sight and Smell in the ſame Proportio!, 
would keep him iu a perpetual Suſpence, like the tuo 
Magnets which Travellers have told us, are placed or? 


of them in the Roof, and the other in the Floor of Me: 
Jomet's Bury ing Place at Mecca, and by that Means, 6. 


they, pull the Impaſtor's Iron Coffin with ſuch an equi 
Attraction, that it hangs in the Air between both of them, 
As for the Aſs's Behaviour in ſuch nice Circumſtance, 


whether he would ſtarve ſooner than violate his Neutr:| 


lity to the two Bundles of Hay, I ſhall not preſume tod 


zermine ; but only take Notice of the Conduct of our 2h 


Specis 


No. 191. 
* I muſt confeſs to you, this to Men of Delicacy might 


noiſy, and drunken Fellows, it tends only to make 
Vice in themſelves, as they think, pleaſant and hy. Þ 
mourous, and at the ſame time nauſeous in us. 1 ſhall, 


of theſe Wretches who pretend to enter our Houſs 


wards us. Pray, Sir, take Notice of this, and pity if 
the Oppreſſed: I wiſh we could add to it, the Inn. 
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| Fpecies in the ſame perpic.:ity. When a Man has a Mind 
o venture his Money in a Lottery, every Figure of it ap- 


Scars equally alluring, and as likely to ſucceed as any of 


1 hu- i 
ſhall, 


ts Fellows. They all of them have the ſame Pretenſions 
to good Luck, ſtand open the ſame Foot of Competition, 
nd no manner of Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould 
preſer one to the other before the Lottery is drawn. In 
his Caſe therefore Caprice very often acts in the Place of 
Reaſon, and forms to it ſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary 
Motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I 
now a well-meaning Man that is very well plealed to 
iſque his good Fortune upon the Number 1711, becauſe 
is the Year of our Lord. IT am acquainted with a 
acker that would givea good deal for the Number 1 34. 
Dn the contrary I have been told of a certain zealous Diſ- 
enter who being a great Enemy to Popery, and believ- 

ng that bad Men are the moſt fortunate in this world, 


© Fill lay two to one on the Number 666 againſt any 


ther Number, becauſe, ſays he, it is the Number of the 
Feaſt. Several would prefer the Number 1 2000 before 
vy other, as it is the Number of the Pounds in the great 
Prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to find their own Age 
their Number; ſome that they have got a Number 
Which makes a pretty Appearance in the Cyphers; and 
Sthers, becauſe it is the ſame Number that ſucceeded in 
he laſt Lottery. Each of theſe upon no other Grounds, 
inks he ſtands faireſt for the great Lot, and that he is 
oſſeſſed of what may not be improperly called the Go/- 
Number. 
ITuser Principles of Election are the Paſtimes and 
xtravagances of human Reaſon, which is of ſo buſy a 
ature, that it will be exerting it ſelf inthe meaneſt |} ri- 
e, and working even when it wants Materials. The 
iſeſt of Men are ſometimes acted by ſuch unaccountable 
Motives, as the Life of the Fool and the Superſtitious is 
Fuided by nothing elſe. 
am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune-tellers, or, as 
Me French call them, the Di/eurs de bonne Avanture, whe 
bliſh their Bills in every Quarter of the 'Town, have 
ned our Lotteries to their Advantage: Did any of 
Pm ſet up for a Caſter of fortunate Figures, what 
ght he not get by his pretended Diſcoveries and Pre- 
ctions. I re- 


lad 
— — — 
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lowing one : 


THIS i; to give Netice, That Ten $hiliinzs over a. 


above the Market Price, will be given for the Titht 


the 15000001. Lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff at tl 


Bible and three Crowns in Cheapſede. 


and various Conjectures made why he ſhould thus fer h 
Heart upon No. 132. I have examined all the Power: 


thoſe Numbers, broken them into Fractions, extract 
the Square and Cube Root, divided and multiplied the: 
all Ways, but could not arrive at the Secret till b 
three Days ago, when I received the following Le 
from an unknown Hand, by which I find that Mr. . 


thaniel Cliff is only the Agent, and not the Principal, 


this Advertiſement. 


Fu f c©c@S Sa a a © S. 2 


M.. SptECTAToOR, 
Am the Perſon that lately advertiſed T would gr 
ten Shilliags more than the current Price for th 
Ticket No. 132 in the Lottery now drawing; which 


"a Secret I have communicated to ſome Friends, i 


rally me inceſſantly upon that Account, Vou mu 
know I have but one Ticket, for which Reaſon, and 
certain Dream I have lately had more than once, [ 
reſolved it ſhould be the Number I moſt approved. 

am ſo poſitive I have pitched upon the great Lot, thi! 


could almoſt lay all I am worth of it. My Viſions a 


ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this Occaſion, that I hu 
not only poſſeſſed the Lot, but diſpoſed of the Mone 


which in all Probability it well ſell for. This Morning 
in particular, I ſet up an Equipage which I look ap 
to be the gayeſt in the Town; the Liveries are 9 


rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould be very glad to ſee aft 
culation or two upon Lottery 


Hur moſt humble Servant, 


f 


No. 191 & 


I remember among the Advertiſements in the P.M 
Boy of September the 27, J was ſurprized to ſee we fd 


Subjects, in which jd 
would oblige all People concerned, and in particular, 


George oy : 
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p. $. Dear Syec. if I get the 12000 Pound, 1'l! 
make thee a handſome Preſent. 


Y ArrEx having wiſhed my Correſpondent good 


uid gn 
e for tt 
which 
ids, wil 
ou mu 
n, and 
de, In 
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dt, that 
ſons 1 
it I bu 
> Vione) 
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ee a Sit 


aich 3 


icular, 


Goſling 


1 


| ick, and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall 
Sr this 1 ime diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and on- 


obſerve that the greateſt part of Mankind are in ſome 


Ycorce guilty of my Friend Go/7ing's Extravagance. We 
e apt to rely upon future Proſpects, and become really 


xenſfive while we are only rich in Poſſibility. We 
e up to our Expectations, not to our Poſſeſſions, and 
ke a Figure = pragma to what we may be, not 
at we are. e out- run our preſent Income, as not 
ubting to disburſe our ſelves out of the Profits of ſome 
ure Place, Project, or Reverſion that we have in View. 
s through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo com- 
dn among us, that we ſee Tradeſmen break, who have 
t with no Misfortunes in their Buſineſs ;: and Men 
Eſtates reduced to Poverty, who have never ſuffered 
m Loſſes or Repairs, Tenants, Taxes, or Law-ſuits, 
ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Temper, this depend- 


upon contingent Futurities, that occaſions Romantic 


neroſity, chimerical Grandeur, ſenſeleſs Oſtentation, 
d generally ends in Beggary and Ruin. The Man who 
lire above his preſent Circumſtances, is in great Dan- 
of living in a little Time much beneath them, or, as 
[talian. Proverb runs, The Man who lives by Hope 
Il die by Hunger. 
r ſhould be an indiſpenſible Rule in Life, to contract 
Deſires to our preſent Condition, and whatever may 
our Expectations, to live within the Compaſs of what 
actually poſſeſs. It will be Time enough to enjoy an 
ate when it comes into our Hands; but if we antici- 
e our good Fortune, we ſhall loſe the Pleaſure of it when 
arrives, and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have fo 


Wlibly counted upon. L: 


are vel 
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ond after 
Uno ore omnes omnia nd are ag! 
Bona dicere, & Laudare fortunas meas, ate to his 
Qui Gnatum haberem tali ingenio præditum. Tel” Man 1 
e Hopes o 
Stood the other Day, and beheld a Father fitting oF" is hap 
the middle of a Room with a large Family of Ga ape the I 
dren about him; and methought I could obſervein K 4s guilty, 
Countenance different Motions of Delight, as he ture luable in 
his Eye towards the one and the other of them. ch more 
Man is a Perſon moderate in his Deſigns for their PWM e moſt lan 
ferment and Welfare; and as he has an eaſy Fons err of a M 
he is not ſollicitous to make a great one. His: elde coi" © his Fr 
"WE romoter « 


is a Child of a very towardly Diſpoſition, and as mut 
as the Father loves him, I dare jay he will never be 


n Eftate i 


an, is wo 


Knave to improve his Vortune. I do not %n0w wit. 
Man who has a juſter Reliſh of Life than the 2» ls the He: 
am ſpeaking of, or keeps a better Guars z2zioft the le being ex 
ror of Want, or the Hopes of Gain. I. is uſual, al Wugn I 
Crowd of Children, for the Parent to name out of j end Rur 
own Flock all the great Officers of the Kinz;dom. T's many! 
is ſomething ſo very ſurprizing in the Parts of a Child any jult 8 
Man's own, that there is nothing tog great to be cp e Booby N 
ed from his Endowments. I know a good. Won hi Houſe 
who has but three Sons, and there is, ſhe ſays, n ges one 
thing ſhe expects with more Certainty, than that! : to de in 
ſnall ſee one of them a Biſhop, the other a J udge, a Man's ow 
the third a Court Phyſician. The Humour 1s, \ 2 one CON 
Thing which can happen to any Man's Child, is expok an. like I 
by every Man for his own : But my Friend a 8 
I was going to ſpeak of, does not flatter kimfcif 5 wt py cen: 
ſuch vain Expectations, but has his Eye more uy! can and 1 
the Virtue and Diſpoſition of his Children, than d Naviour 
Advancement or Wealth. Good Habits are v! unted the 
will certainly improve a Man's Fortune and Reg ceding ? 
| b olpect at t 


tation; but on the other Side, Affluence of For: 
* 
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u not as probably produce good Affections of the 
ind. 8 
EN [T is very natural for a Man of a kind Diſpoſition, to 
uſe himſelf with the promiſes his imagination makes 
him of the future Condition of his Children, and to 
preſent to himſelf the Figure they ſhall bear in the 
'orld after he has left it. When his Proſpects of this 
nd are agreeable, his Fondneſs gives as it were a longer 
ate to his own Life; and the Survivorſhip of a wor- 
Man in his Son, is a pleaſure ſcarce inferior to 
e Hopes of the Continuance of his own Life. That 
an is happy who can believe of his Son, that he will 
ape the Follies and Indiſcretions of which he himſelf 
s guilty, and purſue and improve every thing that was 
luable in him. The Continuance of his Virtue is 
uch more to be regarded than that of his Life; but it is 
Se moſt la mentable of all Reflections, to think that the 
eir of a Man's Fortune is ſuch a one as will be a ſtran- 
to his Friends, alienated from the ſame Intereſts, and 
Promoter of every Thing which he himſelf diſapproved. 
n Eftate in poſſeſſion of ſuch a Succeſſor to a good 
Yan, is worſe than laid waſte ; and the Family of which 
is the Head, is in a more deplorable Condition than that 
being extinct. 
Waen I viſit the agreeable Seat of my honoured 
end Ruricola, and walk from Room to Room revol- 
ng many pleaſing Occurrences, and the Expreſſions of 
any jult Sentiments I have heard him utter, and ſee 
e Booby his Heir in Pain while he is doing the Honours 
his Houſe to the Friend of his Father, the Heavineſs 
gives one is not to be expreſſed. Want of Genius is 
: to be imputed to any Man, but want of Humanity is 
Man's own Fault. The Son of Ruricola (whoſe Life 
one continued Series of worthy Actions and Gentle- 
an. like Inclinations) is the Companion of drunken 
lowns, and knows no Senſe of Praiſe but in the Flatte- 
he receives from his own Servants; his Pleaſures are 


ſeit Wi uu b , 
_ 1 can and inordinate, his Language baſe and filthy, his 
han Ki Fhaviour rough and abſurd. Is this Creature to be ac- 
2 unted the Succeſſor of a Man of Virtue, Wit, and 


Rer erding At the ſame time that I have this melancholy 
fore oſpect at the Houſe where I miſs my old Friend, I can 


- £9 
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88 
go to a Gentleman's not far off it, where he ha, 
Danghter whois the Picture both of his Body and Mix 
but both improved with the Beauty and Modeſty pecyly 
to her Sex. It is ſhe, who ſupplies the Loſs of her Fj, 
to the World; ſhe, without his Name or Fortune, 
truer Memorial of him, than her Brother who ſucceg 
him in both. Such an Offspring as the eldeſt Son of 3 
Friend, perpetuates his Father in the ſame manner as 
Appearance of his Ghoſt would: It is indeed Rzrico/a}ly 
it is Ruricola grown frightful. 
I know not to what to attribute the brutal Turn whig 
this young Man has taken, except it may be to a cena 


Severity and Diſtance which his Father uſed towards hin WR 
ames or g 


ry much 


and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diſlike to th 
Modes of Life which were not made amiable to hin 
Freedom and Affability. | 

Wr may promiſe our ſelves that no ſuch Excreſcem 
will appear in the Family of the Cornelis, where the Fade 
lives with his Sons like their eldeſt Brother, and the Sn 
converſe with him as if they did it for no other Rea 
but that he is the wiſeſt Man of their Acquaintance. 4M 
the Cornelii are eminent Traders, their good Correſpa 
dence with each other is uſeful to all that know then 
as well as to themſelves : And their Friendſhip, Gow 
will and kind Offices, are diſpoſed of jointly as wel: 
their Fortune; ſo that no one ever obliged one of then, 
who had not the Obligation multiplied in Returns tn 
them all. 

IT is the moſt beautiful Obje& the Eyes of Man a 
behold, to ſee a Man of Worth and his Son live nz 
entire unreſerved Correſpondence. The mutual Kin 
neſs and Affection between them give an inexpreſi 
Satisfaction to all who know them. It is a ſublime Plz 
ſure which encreaſes by the participation. It is as ſac 
as Friendſhip, as pleaſurable as Love, and as joyful as k 
ligion. This State of Mind does not only diſſipate 50 
row, which would be extream without it, but ena 
Pleaſures, which would otherwiſe be contemptible. |*Ws 
moſt indifferent Thing has its Force and Beauty wie! 
is ſpoke by a kind Father, and an inſignificant 'Trife 
its weight when offered by a dutiful Child. I Ke 


not how to expreſs it, but I think I may call it a = 
| "lu 
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anted Self. love. All the Enjoy ments and Sufferings 


has : 

Mia hich a Man meets with are regarded only as they con- 

* rn him in the Relation he has to another. A Man's very 

INV onour receives a new Value to him, when he thinks 
«KR 


at when he is in his Grave, it will be had in Remem- 


e, . 
rance that ſuch an Action was done by ſuch a one's Fa- 


4 er. Such Conhderations ſweeten the old Man's Even- 
© <4 K g, and his Soliloquy delights him when he can ſay to 
ole imſelf, no Man can tell my Child his Father was either 


merciful or unjuſt : My Son ſhall meet many a Man 
__ I ſhall ſay to him, I was obliged to thy Father, and 
cond my Child a Friend to his Child for ever. 

dee Ir is not in the Power of all Men to leave illuſtrious 
games or great Fortunes to their Poſterity, but they can 
ry much conduce to their having Induſtry, Probity, 
alour, and Juſtice : It is in every Man's Power to leave 
Son the Honour of deſcending from a virtuous Man, 
d add the Bleſſings of Heaven to whatever he leaves 
Wm. I ſhall end this Rhapſody with a Letter to an ex- 
lent young Man of my Acquaintance, who has lately 


to that 
him\ 


reſceny 
le Fate 
the de 


* Reain 
ice. a worthy Father. 
ſn 
* Dear Sir, 
Gad J Enow no Part of Life more impertinent than the 
3 Office of adminiſtring Conſolat ion; I will 
8 well e 8 NIOIATION ; 1 Will not en- 


—__— er into it, for I cannot but applaud your Grief. The 

virtuous Principles you had from that excellent Man 
hom you have loſt, have wrought in you as they 
Fought, to make a Youth of three and twenty incapa- 


rns tro 


m_ ; le of Comfort upon coming into Poſſeſſion of a great 
1 Kill Fortune. I doubt not but you will honour his Memory 
«preſit dy a modeſt Enjoyment of his Eſtate; and ſcorn to 
me Pe, jumph over his Grave, by employing in Riot, exceſs, 
a8 0 Ind Debauchery, what he purchaſed with ſo much In- 


uſtry, Prudence, and Wiſdom. This is the true way 


. $0 ſhew the Senſe you have of your Loſs, and to take 
c enlar7 is Pay the Diſtreſs of others upon the Occaſion. You 
ble. Inet recal your Father by your Grief, but you may 
a ben evive him to his Friends by your Conduct. T 
Trifle 12K 


J kno 
it a tray 


Pla | Thurſday, 


—— = " 
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55 to a Gentleman's not far off it, where he hx; 


anghter who is the Picture both of his Body and In 


but both improved with the Beauty and Modeſty pecy 
to her Sex. It is ſhe, who ſupplies the Loſs of her Ia. 
to the World; ſhe, without his Name or Fortune, 
truer Memorial of him, than her Brother who ſuccs; 
him in both. Such an Offspring as the eldeſt Son of 
Friend, perpetuates his Father in the ſame manner 251 
Appearance of his Ghoſt would: It is indeed Ruricolaꝶ 
it is Ruricola grown frightful. 
I know not to what to attribute the brutal Turn whi 
this young Man has taken, except it may be to a cer: 
Severity and Diſtance which his Father uſed towards his 


and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diſlike to tu 


Modes of Life which were not made amiable to lin 
Freedom and Affability. 


Wr may promiſe our ſelves that no ſuch Excreſcu 


will appear in the Family of the Cornelii, where theF:t 
lives with his Sons like their eldeſt Brother, and the dn 
converſe with him as if they did it for no other Res 
but that he is the wiſeſt Man of their Acquaintance. ! 
the Cornelii are eminent Traders, their good Correſpa 
dence with each other is uſeful to all that know the: 
as well as to themſelves : And their Friendſhip, Go 
will and kind Offices, are diſpoſed of jointly as wel! 
their Fortune; ſo that no one ever obliged one of the: 
who had not the Obligation multiplied in Returns tr 
them all. 

Ir is the moſt beautiful Obſect the Eyes of Man 
behold, to ſee a Man of Worth and his Son live in 
entire unreſerved Correſpondence. The mutual R 
neſs and Affection between them give an inexpreſi 
Satisfaction to all who know them. It is a ſublime P- 
ſure which encreaſes by the participation. It is as ac 
as Friendſhip, as pleaſurable as Love, and as joyful as 
ligion. This State of Mind does not only diſſipate & 


row, which would be extream without it, but eng 


Pleaſures, which would otherwiſe be contemptible. !: 
moſt indifferent Thing has its Force and Beauty wh 


is ſpoke by a kind Father, and an infignificant 'Trific ia. 


its weight when offered by a dutiful Child. I *:% 
not how to expreſs it, but I think I may call it aum 
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ha anted Self love. All the Enjoyments and Cufferings 
. hich a Man mects with are regarded only as they con- 
n him in the Relation he has to another. A Man's very 
* Wonour receives a new Value to him, when he thinks 
i when he is in his Grave, it will be had in Remem- 
we nce that ſuch an Action was done by ſuch a one's Fa- 
1 er. Such Conſiderations ſweeten the old Man's Evcn- 


g. and his Soliloquy delights him when he can {ay to 
mſelf, no Man can tell my Child his Father was either 
Wmerciful or unjuſt : My Son ſhall meet many a Man 
o ſhall ſay to him, I was obliged to thy Father, and 
my Child a Friend to his Child for ever. 

IT is not in the Power of all Men to leave illuſtrious 
ames or great Fortunes to their Poſterity, but they can 
ry much conduce to their having Induſtry, Probity, 
our, and Juſtice: It is in every Man's Power to leave 
Son the Honour of deſcending from a virtuous Man, 
add the Bleſſings of Heaven to whatever he leaves 
m. I ſhall end this Rhapſody with a Letter to an ex- 
ent young Man of my Acquaintance, who has lately 
a worthy Father. 


Dear Sir, | 

Know no Part of Life more impertinent than the 
Office of adminiſtring Conſolation ; I will not en- 
Wer into it, for I cannot but applaud your Grief, The 
1rtuous Principles you had from that exccllent Man 
om you have loſt, have wrought in you as they 
oght, to make a Youth of three and twenty incapa- 
le of Comfort upon coming into Poſſeſſion of a great 
Fortune. I doubt not but you will honour his Memory 
a modeſt Enjoyment of his Eftate ; and ſcorn to 
riumph over his Grave, by employing in Riot, exceſs, 
d Debauckery, what he purchaſed with ſo much In- 
buſtry, Prudence, and Wiſdom. This is the true way 
d ihew the Senſe you have of your Loſs, and to take 
ay the Diſtreſs of others upon the Occaſion. You 
"WY annot recal your Father by your Grief, but you may 
| vive him to his Friends by your Conduct. 1 


Thurſday, 
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mn entem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomit ædibus undam. Vin 


Variety of Faces and Perſons which fill the Ste 
with Buſineſs and Hurry, it is no unpleaſant | 
muſement to make Gueſſes at their different Purſuits, i 
judge by their Countenances what it is that ſo anxiou 
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HEN we look round us, and behold the fr 
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engages their preſent Attention. Of all this buſy Cru] ſ Ü herLove 
there are none who would give a Man enclined to {ac Cow, the 
Inquiries, better Diverſion for his Thoughts, than thu reſpect te 
whom we call good Courtiers, and ſuch as are aſſim il Waiter b 
at the Levees of great Men. "Theſe Worthies are got Notice accc 
to an Habit of being ſervile with an Air, and enjoy ier the ſan 
certain Vanity in being known for underſtanding ho private] 
World paſſes; in the Pleaſure of this they can He Porter, 
early, go abroad fleck and well-dreſſed, with no ping Cre: 
Hope or Purpoſe but to make a Bow to a Man in C gether: v 
Favour, and be thought, by ſome inſignificant Smiles ad diſcove 
his, not a little engaged in his Intereſts and Fortuns THeReE 
It is wonderou that a Man can get over the natural larance : \ 
iſtence and Poſſe. on of his own Mind fo far, as to ti ur ſelf, \ 
Delight either ii paying or receiving ſuch cold and! ay of op 
ted Civilities. But what maintains the Humour ere is ſom 
that outward Show is what moſt Men purſue, rather tk d ; but tl 
real Happineſs. Thus both the Idol and Idolater equi ected to | 
impoſe upon themſelves in pleaſing their ImaginatiWhaſtity of 
this way. But as there are very many of her NIajeh not, this ] 
good Subjects, who are extremely uneaſy at their t ay; by 
Seats in the Country, where all from the Skies to e Cloſe Mi 
Center of the Earth is their own, and have a mig en- breaſte. 
longing to ſhine in Courts, or be Partners in the Pos # Howev: 
of the World; I ſay, for the Benefit of theſe, and o ſs of a Le 
who hanker after being in the Whiſper with g= Multitude, 
Men, and vexing their Neighbours with the Chap verful. 


Vo L. II. 
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bey would be capable of mating in the Appearance nt a 
ountry Seſſions, it would not methinks be amiſs to give 
Account of that Market for Preferment, a great Man's 
evec. 
Fox onght I know, this Commerce between the 
lighty and their Slaves, very julily icprefented, might 
o much Good, as to incline the great to regard Huſi- 
eg rather than Ohentation; and make the Little know 
Vir be Uſe of their Time too well, to ſpend it in vain Appli- 
; tions and Addreſſes. 


1 


055 


= 


frag Tur famous Doctor in Mmrfields, who gained fo 
Strex ach Reputation for his Horary Predictions, is ſaid to 
ant 4 ave had in his Parlour different Ropes to little Bells, 
its, WS hich hung in the Room above Stairs, w here the Doctor 
Mio jought fir to be oraculous. If a Girl had been deceived 
Cron her Lover, one Bell was pulled; and if a Peaſant had loſt 
to cow, the Servant rung another. The Method was kept 
n tie reſpect to all other Paſſions and Concerns, and the skil- 
duo! Waiter below ſifted the Euquirer, and gave the Doctor 
» got WW otice accordingly. The Levee of a great Man is laid 
enjoy ter the ſame manner, and twenty W hiſpers, falſe Alarms, 
how ti dprivateIntimations, paſs backward and forward, from 


can e Porter, the Valet, and the Patron himſelf, before the 


0 othe aping Crew, who are to pay their Court, are gathered 
n Co gether : When the Scene is ready, the Doors fly open 
S mile d diſcover his Lordſhip. x 
ortune TyerE are ſeveral Ways of making this firſt Ap- 
tural France: You may be either half dreſſod, and waſhing 
5 to t ar ſelf, which is indeed the moſt flately ; but this 
and y of opening is peculiar to Military Men, in whom 
mour i ere is ſomething graceful in cxpoling themſelves na- 
her th d ; but the Politicians, or Civil Officers, have uſually 
- equ tected to be more reſerved, and preſerve a certain 
TinAti haſtity of 1 Whether it be Hieroglyphical 
Haehnot, this Difference in the military and civil Lift, I will 
geit ct fay ; but have ever underſtood the Fa to be, that 
; to e cloſe Miniſter is buttoned up, and the brave Officer 
mig en · breaſted on theſe Occaſions. 
ne Po However that is, I humbly conceive the Buſi- 
ad of a Levee is to receive the Acknowledgments of 
ith ge Multitude, that a Man is wiſe, bounteous, valiant and 


Chil dwerful, When the firſt Shot of Eyes is made, it is 
vor. III. E wonderful 
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wonderful to obſerve how much Submiſſion the Patt 
Modeſty can bear, and how much Servitude the Clien 


Spirit can deſcend to. In the vaſt Multiplicity of Buſine; 


and the-Crowd about him, my Lord's Parts are uſual} 
ſo great, that, to the Aſtoniſhment of the whole. Aſſen 
bly he has ſomething to ſay to every Man there, ay 
that ſo ſyitable to his Capacity, as any Man may judy 
that it is not without | alents that Men can arrive at g 
I have known a great Man ask a Fl: 
Officer, which way was the Wind, a Commander g 
Horſe the preſent Price of Oats, and a Stock-]Jobberz 
what Diſcount ſuch a Fund was, with as much eaſe a8 


Employments. 


he had been bred to each of thoſe ſeveral Ways of Lit 
Now this is extremely obliging ; for at the ſame Tin: 


that the Patron informs himſelf of Matters, he gives n 


Perſon, of whom he enquires, an Opportunity to ex 
himſelf. What adds to the Pomp of thoſe Intervie: i; 
that it is perſorm'd with the greateſt Silence and Ort 
imaginable. The Patron is uſually in the midſt of th 
Room, and ſome humble Perſon gives him a Whiſpe, 
which his Lordſhip anſwers aloud, It zs well. Yes, Ia 
of your Ofinicn. Pray inform your ſelf further, you ng 
be ſure of my Part in it. This happy Man is diſmiſſe, 


and my Lord can turn himſelf to a Buſineſs of a quiz 
different Nature, and off- hand give as good an Anivrf 


as any great Man is obliged to. For the chief Points 


to keep in Generals, and if there be any Thing often 


that's Particular, to be in haſte. 


Bur we are now in the Height of the Affair, au 


my Lord's Creatures have all had their Whiſpers rom 
to keep up the Farce of the Thing, and the dumb Sh 
is become more general. 
ner, and there to Mr. ſuch-a-one ; to the other, an 
ewhen did you come to Town ? And perhaps juſt before! 
nods to another; and enters with him, but, Sir, I an g 
to ſee you, now 1 think of it. Each of thoſe are happy it 
the next four and twenty Hours; and thoſe who bow! 
Ranks undiſtinguiſhed, and by Dozens at a Time, thin 


they have very good Proſpects if they may hope to | 


rive at {uch Notices halt a Year hence. 


Tur Satyriſt ſays there is ſeldom common Sent *F 


high Fortune ; and one would think, to behold a Ler% 


He caſts his Eyes to that Caf 
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atror at the Great were not only infatuated with their Stati- 
lien but alſo that they believed all below were ſeized too; 
Arche how is it poſſible they could think of impoſing upon 
uſual WS. emſelves and others in ſuch a Degree, as to ſet up a Le- 
\ſlen. e. forany thing but a direct Farce? But ſuch is the Weak- 
e, a of our Nature, that when Menare a little exalted in 
' 110 cir Condition, they immediately conceive they have 
tre tional Senſes, and their Capacities enlarged not only 
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dove other Men, but above human Comprehenſion itſelf. 
Thus it is ordinary to ſee a great Man attend one liſtning, 
to one at a Diſtance, and call to a third at the ſameln- 
ant. A Girl in new Ribbons is not more taken with her 
If, nor does ſhe betray more apparent Coquetries, than 

ena wiſe Man in ſuch a Circumſtance of Courtſhip. 1 do 
St know any thing that I ever thought fo very diſtaſte- 
| as the AﬀeRation which is recorded of Ce, to wit, 
Wat he would diate to three ſeveral Writers at the ſame 
me. This was an Ambition below the Greatne's and 
ndour of his Mind. He indeed (if any Man had Pre- 
ſions to greater Faculties than any other Morta') was 
Perſon ; but ſuch a way of acting is childiſh, and in- 
ſiſtent with the Manner of our Being. And it appears 


miſs m the very Nature of Things, that there cannot be _ 
ing effectually diſpatched in the Diſtraction ofa public 
oy ee; but the whole ſeems to be a Conſpiracy of a Set 


ſervile Slaves, to give up their own Liberty to take 
ay their Patron's Underſtanding. 


ee 
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Difficili bile tumet jecur. Hor, 


HE preſent Paper ſhall conſiſt of two Letters, 
which obſerve upon Faults that are eaſily cured 
both in Loveand Friendſhip. In the latter, as far 
meerly regardsConverſation, the Perſon who neglect; 
g anagreeable Friend is puniſhed in the very J ranſ- 
on; for a good Companion is not found in every 
E 2 Room 
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Room we go into. But the Caſe of Love is of a me 
delicate Nature, and the Anxiety is inexpreſſible if even > kick 
little Inſtance of Kindnels is not reciprocal. There L 2 all 
Things in this Sort of Commerce which there are ng yo 7 4 
Words to expreſs, anda Man may not poſiibly know how s ardinar 
to repreſent, what yet may tear his Heart into ta Wi. Air wit 
thouſand Tortures. Jo be grave to a Man's Mirth, . of a Sec 
attentive to his Diſcourſe, or to interrupt either wit no Cond 
ſomething that argues a Diſinclination to be entertaine ade b 
by him, has in it ſomething ſo diſagreeable, that the Ul with my 
moſt Steps which may be made in further Enmity car "EG", 
not give greater Torment. The gay Corinna, Who fen 1 
up for an Indifference and becoming Heedleſſneſs, gi N 
her Husband all the Torment imaginable out of me wed at 
Inſolence, with this peculiar Vanity, that ſhe is to lock Matter | 
as gay as a Maid in the Character of a W ife. tin b wh 
Matter what is the Reaſon of a Man's Grief, if it k anda 
heavy as it is. Her unhappy Man is convinced thatf you, Fn 
means him no Diſhonour, but pines to Death becaus he will! 
ſhe will not have ſo much Deference to him as to av planatior 
the Appearances of it. The Author of the followin Means, 
Letter is perplexed with an Injury that is in a Degre Time x 
yet leſs criminal, and yet the Scource of the umu dition be 
Unhappinels. | 


No. 19 
W- not ſuc 


Myr. SPECTATOR, 
I Have read your Papers which relate to Jealoul, 


and deſire your Advice in my Cafe, which you: Mr. Sp; 
* ſay is not common. I have a Wife of whoſe Vir! IVE 
© am not in the leaſt doubtful ; yet I cannot be fatisfe (} * 
* ſhe loves me, which gixes me as great Uneaſine e chat of 
© being faulty the other Way would do. 1 know nt odd Varie 
© whether I am not yet more milerable than in that Cat towards | 
for ſhe keeps Poſſeſſion of my Heart without the f Frien ahi 
* turn of hers. I would deſire your Obſervations upn Rogue 1 | 
© that Temperin ſome Women, who will not concelcer Fondneſ: 
to convince their Hu-bands of their Innocence or the- W 


* Love, but are wholly negligent of what Reflect 
the poor Men make upon their Conduct (fo they Cans 
© call it crimina!,) when at the ſame Time a little le 
* derneſs of Behaviour, or Regard to ſhew an Inclinaus 
to pleaſe them, would make them intirely at Ea. s 
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po not ſuch Women deſerve all the Miſinterpretation 
ven 


which they neglect to avoid? Or are they not in the 


1 actual Practice of Guilt, who care not whether they 

Ws are thought guilty or not? If my Wife does the moſt 

' nov BY ordinary Thing, as viſiting. her Siſter, or taking the 

0 ap Air with her Mother, it is always carried with the Air 
* W of a Secret: Then ſhe will ſometimes tell a Thing of 

with 


no Conſequence, as if it was only Want of Memory 
made her conceal it before; and this only to dally 
with my Anxiety. I have complained to her of this 
Behaviour in the gentleſt Terms imaginable, and be- 
ſeeched her not to uſe him, who deſired only to live 
with her like an indulgent Friend, as the moſt moroſe 
and unſociable Husband in the World. It is no eaſy 
Matter to deſcribe our Circumſtance, but it is miſe— 
rable with this Aggravation, 'I hat it might be eaſily 
mended, and yet no Remedy endeavoured. She reads 
you, and there is a Phraſe or two in this Letter which 
ſhe will know comes from me. If we enter into an Ex- 
planation which may tend to our future Quiet by your 
Means, you ſhall have our joint Thanks; in the mean 
TimeI am, (as much as I can in this amLiguous Con- 


dition be any Thing). 
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Mr. SpRœraxrox, 
IVE me leave to make you a Preſent of a Cha- 
racter not yet deſcribed in your Papers, which 
is that of a Man who treats his Friend with the fame 
odd Variety which a fantaſtical female Ly rant practiſes 
towards her Lover. I have for ſome Time had a 
Friendſhip with one of thoſe mercurial Perſons : The 
Rogue I know loves me, yet takes Advantage of my 
Fondneſs for him to uſe me as he pleaſes. We are by 
Tuns the beſt Friends, and the greateſt Strangers ĩma- 
ginable Sometimes you would think us inſeparable ; 
at other Times he avoids me for a long Time, yet nei- 
| ther he nor I }:now why. When we meet next by 
Chance, he is amazed he has not ſeen me, is impatient 
for an Appointment the fame Evening; and when I 
E 3 expect 


$4» 
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expect he ſhould have kept it, I have known him ger wii 
© away to another Place; where he has fat rea eared. 
the News, when there is no Poſt ; ſmoaking his Pj owed th 
* which he ſeldom cares for; and ſtaring about. hin Mncloſed 
Company with whom he has had nothing to do, a; Wn the Ba 
© he wondered how he came there. | is Patie 
* THar I may ſtate my Caſe to you the more ful} ith the 
I ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort Minutes I have taken Mie ſhoule 
* him in my Almanack ſince laſt Spring; for you f the M 
© know there are certain Seaſons of the Year, accord o good: 
to which, Iwill not ſay our Friendſhip, but the Ex hey cure 
ment of it, riſes or falls; In March and April hey itions he 
as various as the Weather: In May and part of Move. T 
] found him the ſprightlieſt, beſt-humoured Felloy , how b 
the World; in the Dog-Days he was much upor Wxerciſe i 
* Indolent : In September very agreeable, but very bu ny Hund 
and ſince the Glaſs fell laſt to changeable, he i re and! 
made three Appointments with me, and broke t eceſlary 
every one. However I have good Hopes of him Place rec: 
Winter, eſpecially if you will lend me your Aſia hich in! 
to reform him, which will be a great Eaſe and P. iſe, and | 
« ſure to, Vpportun, 
ive I am 
October 9, . articular 
1711, Your moſt humble Sergiu That it ma 
ny Seaſo 
nto whicl 
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HERE is a Story in the Arabian Nights T Piiy s 16 
of a King who had long languiſhed under an he Subſtit 
Habit of Body, and had taken abundance of e re indeed 

medies to no Purpoſe. At length, ſays the Fable, a not wai 
ſician cured him by the following Method: He took jTruments 0 
hollow Ball of Wood, and filled it with ſeveral oy ourſe of 


n 
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ſter which he clos'd it up ſo artificially that nothing ap- 
ared, He likewiſe took a Mall, and after having hol- 
owed the Handle, and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he 
ecloſed in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame Manner as 
.. the Ball it ſelf. He then ordered the Sultan, who was 
is Patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the Morning 


re full ith theſe rightly prepared Inſtruments, till ſuch time as 
ken e ſhould ſweat. When, as the Story goes, the Virtue 
ou m f the Medicaments perſpiring through the Wood, had 
cord o good an Influence on the Sultan's Conſtitution, that 
e Ende hey cured him of an Indiſpoſition which all the Compo- 
1 hey itions he had taken inwardly had not been able to re- 
of Nove. This eaſtern Allegory is finely contrived to ſhew 
ellov how beneficial bodily Labour is to Health, and that 
pon {Exerciſe is the moſt eftettual Phyſicl I have deſcribed,in 
ry buffy Hundred and Fifteenth Paper, from the general Stiuc- 
he u reand Mechaniſm of an human Body, how abſolutely 
Le t eceſſary Excrciſe is for its Preſervation : I ſhall in this 
nim Place recommend another great Preſervative of Health, 
\ (ilar rhich in many Caſes produces the ſame Effects as Exer- 
nd Pl iſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its Place, where 


Opportunities of Exerciſe are wanting. The Preſerva- 

ive Iam ſpeaking of is Temperance, which has thoſe 
articular Advantages above all other Means of Health, 

Serve at it may be practiſed by all Ranks and Conditions, at 
ny Seaſon, or in any Place, Tt is a kind of Regimen 

nto which every Man may put himſelf, without Inter- 

„ ption to Buſineſs, Expence of Money, or Loſs of 
"RW ime. It Exerciſe throws off all Superfluities, Tempe— 
Fance prevents them; if Exerciſe clears the Veſſels, 'T'em- 
Perance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if Exer- 
Tile raiſes proper Ferments in the Humours, and pro- 


— FÞnotes the Circulation of the Blood, T emperance glves 
Nature her full Play, and enables her to exert her ſelf 
He In all her Force and Vigour; if Exerciſe diſſipates a grou- 
Ing Diltemper, Temperance ſtarves it. 
ts Tay Frirsicx, for the moſt Part, is nothing elſe but 
ler an de Subſtitute of Exerciſe, or Temperance. Medicines 


ce of E re indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute Diſtempers, that 
e, a not wait the ſlow Operations of theſe two great In- 
e took opEPruments of Health; but did Men live in an habitual 
1 Daf ourſe of Exerciſe and Temperance, there would be 
4 3 E 4 but 
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but little Occaſion for them. Accordingly we find tha 


thoſe Parts of the World are the moſt healthy, when 


they ſubſiſt by the Chace; and that Men lived longel 
when their Lives were employed in hunting, and whe 
they had little Food beſides what they caught. Bliſter. 
ing, Cupping, Bleeding, are ſeldom of Uſe but to th 


Idle and Intemperate; as all thoſe inward Application 


which are ſo much in PraQtice among us, are for the mot 
part nothing elſe but Expedients to make Luxury con 
fillent with Health. The Apothecary is perpetually en. 
ployed in countermining the Cook and the Vintner. |, 


is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young Man who wi 


going to a Feaſt, he took him up in the Street and ca. 
ried him home to his Friends, as one who was runnirg 
into imminent Danger, had not he prevented hin 
What would that Philoſopher have ſaid, had he been pre 
dent at the Gluttony of a modern Meal? Would not he 
have thonght theMaſterof a Family mad, and have begge 
His Servants to tie down his Hands, had he ſeen him d 
vour Fowl, Fiſh and Fleſh ; ſwallow Oil and Vinegz, 
Wines and Spices ; throw down Sallads of twenty di 
Ferent Herbs, Sauces of an hundred Ingredients, Cen, 
fections and Fruits of numberleſs Sweets and Flavours? 
What unnatural Motions and Counterferments muſt {uct 
a Medly of Intemperance produce in the Body? Form 
Part, when I behold a faſhionable Table fer out in alli 
 Magnificence, I fancy that I ſee Gouts and Propſe, 
Feavers and Lethargies, with other innumerable Ditten- 
Pers lying in Ambuſcade among the Diſhes. 

NaruRreE delights in the moſt plain and ſip! 


Diet. Every Animal, but Man, keeps to one Diſh. Het 


are the Food of this Species, Fiſh of that, and Fleſh af: 
Third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in l. 
Way, not the ſmalleſt Fruit or Excreſcence of the Lad 
ſcarce a Berry or a Muſhrome, can eſcape him. 

IT is impoſſible to lay down any determinate Rule fi 
Temperance, becauſe what is Luxury in one may be Ten: 
perance in another; but there are few that have Ii 
any Time in the World, who are not Judges of their on: 
Conſtitution, fo far as to know what Kinds, and u 


Proportions of Food do beſt agree with them. Were l 


conſider my Readers as my Patients, and to preſcribe ui 
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a kind of Temperance as is accommodated to all Perſons, 


ind ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our Climate and 
. Way of Living, I would copy the follow ing Rules of a 
Very eminent Phyſician, Make your whole Repaſt out of 
Lone Diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking 
75 any thing ſtrong *till you have finiſhed your Meal ; at 

the ſame Time abſtain from all Sauces, or at leaſt ſuch 

Jas are not the moſt plain and ſimple. A Man could not 


well be guilty of Gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe few ob- 


$yious and eaſy Rules. In the firſt Cafe there would be 
Ino Variety of Taſtes to ſollicit his Palate, and occaſion 
FExceſs; nor in the ſecond any artificial Provocatives to 
Trelieve Satiety, and create a falſe Appetite. Were I to 


preſcribe a Rule for Drinking, it (ould be form'd upon 
a Saying quoted by Sir lden Temple ; the firſt Glaſs 


Vr my ſelf, the ſecond for my Friends, the third for oc 
EHumour, av 7 the fourth for mine Enemies. But becauſe 
lit is impoſſible for one who lives in the World to diet 


himſelfalways in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think every 


Man ſhould have his Days of Abſtinence, according as 
Mis Conſtitution will permit. "Theſe are great Reliefs to 
Nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with Hunger 
Wnd Thirſt, whenever any Diſtemper or Duty of Life 


may put her upon ſuch Difficulties ; and at tire ſame time 


Five her an Opportunity. of extricating her ie'f from her 
Pppreſſions, and recovering the {everal Tones and Springs 


pf her diſtended Veſſels. Leſides that Abſtinence well 


Wimed often kills a Sickreſs in Embrio, and deſtroys the 


rſt Seeds of an Indiſpoſtion. It is eblerred by two or 


Whree antient Authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding he 


wed in Athens during che great Plague, which has made 


= . 4 
go much Noiſe through al Ages, and has been celebrated 
it different times by ſuch eminentHands ; I fav, no:with- 


anding that he lived in the time of this devouring Peſti- 
Wence, he never caught the leaſt Infection, which thoſe 


Mriters unanimoufly aſcribe to that uninterrupted Jem 


ance which he always obſerved. 
Ax p here I cannot but mention an Obſeryaticn 
hich I have often made, upon reading the Live, of 
Ide Philoſophers, and compa! ing 'em with any Series of 
ings or great Men of the fame Number. If wo confi. 
er theſe antient Sages, a great Part of who Philo 
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No. 
phy conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemious Courſe ot 
Life, one would think the Life of a Philoſopher and the 
Life of a Man were of two different Dates. For we find N 
that the generality of theſe wiſe Men were nearer an 
hundred than fixty Years of Age at the Time of thei: No. 1 
reſpective Deaths. But the moſt remarkable Inſtancecf || 
the Efficacy of Temperance towards the procuring of long 
Life, is what we meet with in a little Book publiſhed by Wt 27 
Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which the rather mention, 
becauſe it is of undoubted Credit, as the late Venetien M.. 
Ambaſſador, who was of the ſame Family, atteſted more WR * #* 
than once in Converſation, when he reſided in E:2/au, 
Coraaro, who was the Author of the little Treatiſe Ian 


' 


mentioning, was of an infirm Conſtitution, till abou: WR © and te; 
forty, When by obllinztely perſiſting in an exact Cout be arri 
of Ten perauce, he recovered a perfect State of Health; to you 
inſomuch that at fourſcore he publiſhed his Book, whic ceſſors 
has becn tranſlated into Exgliſb under the Title of Su: WR Py, inf 
end cer tain Methids of attaining a leng and healthy Lif: * whowc 
He lived to give a 3d or 4th Edition ct it, and after havin ' ſhould 
p*ſſed his hundredth Year, died without Pain or Agony, BW : ting ou 
and like one who falls aſleep. The Treatiſe I mention he great F. 
been taken Notice o by ſeveral eminent Authors, and ß quan 
written with ſuck a Spirit of Chearfulneſs, Religion, ,. above C 
good Senſe, as are the natural Concomitants of Tempe- always 


rance and Sabriety. The Mixture of the old Man in its * Mirth t 
rather a Recommendation than a Diſcredit to it, It ſhoul, 

Havinc deſigned this Paper as the Sequal to th Occaſio 
upon Exerciſe, I have not here conſidered Tempera, Want M 
as it is a moral Virtue, which I ſhall make the Subject : which f 
a future Speculation, but only as it is the Means d lay, let 
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Eft Ulubris, animus fi te non deficit æ ,t. Hor. 
Myr. SpECTATOR, 
HERE is a particular Fault which I have obſer- 
ved in moſt of the Moraliſts in all Ages, and that 
* 15, that they are always profeſſing themſelves, 
and teaching other to be happy. This State is not to 
be arrived at in this Life, therefore I would recommend 
to you to talk in an humbler Strain than your Prede- 
* ceſſors have done, and inſtead of preſuming to be hap- 
* py, inſtruct us only to be eaſy. The Thoughts of him 
* whowould be diicreet, and aim at practicable Things, 
* ſhould turn upon allaying our Pain rather than promo- 
ting our Joy. Great Inquietude is to be avoided, but 
great Felicity is not to be attained. Ihe great Leſſon is 
Aquanimity, a Regularity of Spirit, which is a little 
above Chearfulneſs and below Mirth. Chearfulneſs is 
always to be ſupported if a Man is out of Pain, but 
Mirth to a prudent Man ſhould always be accidental. 
It ſhould naturally ariſe out of the Occaſion, and the 
* Occaſion ſeldom be laid for it ; for thoſe 'Tempers who 


LI 


- A 


a = 


want Mirth to be pleaſed, are like the Conltitutions 


Lal 


which flag without the uſe of Brandy. Therefore, I 
* fay, let your Precept be, Be ca. That Mind is dit- 
* ſolute and ungoverned, which muſt be hurried out of 
* it ſelf by loud Laughter or ſenſual Pleaſure, or cli 


BL be wholly unactive. 


© THERE are a Couple of old Fellows of my Ac- 


. quaintance, who meet every Day ond ſmonak a Pipe, 


and by their mutual Love to each other, tho they have 


1 been Men of Buſineſs and Buſtle in the World, enjoy a 
1 = Tranquility than cither could have worked him. 
14 

* le 


If into by any Chapter of Seneca. Indolence of Holy 
and Mind, when we aim at no more, is very fteguent. 
ly enjoyed ; but the very Enguiry after Hlappinets hae 
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The SPECTATOR. 
ſomething reſtleſs in it, which a Man who lives in ase. 
ies of temperate Meals, friendly Converſations, and 
eaſy Slumbers, gives himſelf no I rouble about. While 
Men of Refinement are talking of Tranquility, he poſ 
ſeſſes it. 
* Waar TI would by theſe broken Expreſſions re. 
commend to you, ir. SPECTATOR, is, that you 
would {peak of the Way of Life, which plain Men may 
purſue, to fill up the Spaces of Time with Satis faction. 
It is a laraentable Circumſtance, that Wiſdom, or, x 
you call it, Philoſophy, ſhould furniſh Ideas only fe: 
the Learned; and that a Man muſt be a Philofophe 
to know to paſs away his Time agreeably. It wou!! 
therefore be worth your Pains to place in an hand. 
ſome Light the Relations and Affinities among Mer, 
which render their Converſation with each other f 
grateful, that the higheſt Talents give but an impo- 
tent Pleaſure in Compariſon with them. You may fn 
Deſcriptions and Diſcourſes which will render the Fire 
ſide of an honeſt Artificer as entertaining as your own 
Club is to you. Good-nature has an endleſs Source d 
Pleaſure in it; and the Repreſentation of domeſtic 


Life, filled with its natural Gratifications, (inſtead 


neceſſary Vexations which are generally inſiſted ups 
in the Writings of the Witty) will be a very good Ot 
fice to Society. 

Tus Viciflitudes of Labour and Reſt in the lone 
Fart of Mankind, make their Being paſs away with thz 
Sort of Reliſh which we expreſs by the Word Com 
fort; and ſhould be treated of by you, who are a Sec 
TATOR, as well as ſuch Subjects which appear indes 
more ſpeculative, but are leſs inſtructive. In a Word, 
Sir, I would have you turn your Thoughts to the Ad 
vantage of ſuch as want you moſt; and ſhew that Siu 
plicity, Innocence, Induſtry and Temperance, are Ar 
which lead to Tranquility, as much as Learning, V 


dom, Knowledge, and Contemplation, 
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M.. SPECTATOR,. 
Hackney, October 12. 


Am the young Woman whom you did ſo much Ju- 


« ſtice to ſome Time ago, in acknowledging that L 
am perfect Miſtreſs of the Fan, and uſe it with the ut- 
molt Knowledge and Dexterity. Indeed the World, as 
malicious as it is, will allow, that from an Hurry of 
Laughter I recollect my ſelf the molt ſuddenly, make a 
Curteſie, and let fall my Hands before me, cloſing my 
Fan at the ſame Inſtant, the beſt of any Woman in 
England. I am not a little delighted that I have had 
your Notice and Approbation; and however other 
young Women may rally me out of Envy, I triumph 
in it, and demand a Place in your Friendſhip. You 
muſt therefore permit me to lay before you the pre- 
ſent State of my Mind. I was reading your Specta- 
tor of the gth Inſtant, and thought the Circumſtance 
of the Aſs divided between two Bundles of Hay which 
equally affected his Senſes, was a lively Repreſentation 
of my Condition : For you are to know that I am 
extremely enamoured with two young Gentlemen 
who at this Time pretend to me. One muſt hide no- 
thing when one is asking Advice, therefore I will own 
to you, that I am very amorous and very covetous. . 
My Lover Will is very rich, and my Lover Tom ver 
handſome. I can have either of them when I pleaſe; - 
but when J debate the Queſtion in my own Mind, I 
cannot take Tom for fear of loſing WilPs Eſtate, nor 
enter upon Will's Eſtate, and bid adieu to Tem's Per- 
ſon. 1 am very young, and yet no one in the World, 
dear Sir, has the main Chance more in her Head than 
my ſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, the blitheſt Creature! He 
dances well, is very civil, and diverting at all Hours 
and Seaſons : Oh he is the Joy of my Eyes ! But then 
again Vill is ſo very rich and careful of the Main. How 
many pretty Dreſſes does Tom appear in to charm me! 
But then it immediately occurs to me, that x Man of his 
Circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. Upon the whole 
| have at laſt examined both theſe Deſires of Love and 
Avarice, and upon ſtrictly weighing the Matter, I be- 
Ein to think I ſhall be covetous longer than fond; there- 


fore 


* 
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fore if you have nothing to ſay to the contrary, I gy 
© take Will. Alas poor Tom / 


Your humble Servant, 


T 


aa Ed 
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Alter rixatur de land ſæpe caprind, 

P ropugnat nugis armatus : ſcilicet, ut non 

Sit mihi prima fides ; & were quod placet, ut nm 
Acriter elatrem, pretium ætas altera ſordet. 


Ambigitur quid enim ? Caſtor ſciat an Docilis plu, 
Ha 


Brunduſium Numici melius via ducat an Appi, 


AVERY Age a Man paſſes through, and Way : 
Life he engages in, has ſome particular Vice or ln 
perfection naturally cleaving to it, which it willr 

ire his niceſt Care to avoid. Ihe ſeveral Weaknel: 

to which Youth, old Age, and Manhood are expoſe 
have long ſince been ſet down by many both of the Po 


and Philoſophers; but I do not remember to hac 


met with any Author who has treated of thoſe ill H 
bits Men are ſubject to, not ſo much by Reaſon of the: 
different Ages and Tempers, as the particular Profeks 
on or Buſineſs in which they were educated and brougi 
up 


IE 


LY 


I am the more ſurprized to find this Subject ſo lic 
touched on, ſince what I am here ſpeaking of is ſo w# 

rent, as not to eſcape the moſt vulgar Obſervation 

he Buſineſs Men are chiefly converſant in, does not of 
ly give a certain Caſt or Turn to their Minds, but is ve 
often apparent in their outward Behaviour, and ſome} 
the molt indifferent Actions of their Lives. It is this An 
diffuſing it ſelf over the whole Man, which helps ust 


find out a Perſon at his firſt Appearance; fo that the mo 


careleſs Obſerver fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken in tif 


Carriage of a Seaman or the Gate of a Taylor, 
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Tax liberal Arts, though they may poſſibly have leſs 
cea on our external Mein and Behaviour, make ſo dee 
impreſſion on the Mind, as is very apt to bend it whol- 
one Way. 
Tut Mathematician will take little leſs than De- 
onſtration in the moſt common Diſcourſe, and the 
choolman is as great a Friend to Definitions, and Syllo- 
Wi ms. ThePhyſician and Divine are often heard to dictate 
private Companies with the ſame Authority which they 
xerciſe over their Patients and Diſciples ; while the lau- 
Fer is putting Caſes, and raiſing Matter for Diſputation 
ut of every Thing that occurs. 
I may poſlibly ſome Time or other animadvert more at 
urge on the particular Fault each Profeſſion is moſt in- 
«ted with; but ſhall at preſent wholly apply my ſelf to 
e Cureof what I laſt mentioned, namely, That Spirit of 
plus, rife and Contention in the Converſations of Gentlemen 
He the long Robe. 
Tuis is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe Gentle. 
Way t en regarding Argument as their own proper Province, 
or I d very often making ready Money of it, think it un- 
Will ee to yield before Company. They are ſhowing in 
aknell dmmon Talk how zealouſly they could defend a Cauſe 
expole Court, and therefore frequently forget to keep that 
he Pee emper which is abſolutely requiſite to render Converſa- 
to uf n pleaſant and inſtructive. 


Int, 


li 


ill PA Carraix SexTRY puſhes this Matter ſo far, 
of 1 Wat I have heard him ſay, He has known but few Pleaders 

| Protets | at were tolerable C ompany. 
bro The Captain, who is a Man of good Senſe, but dry 
| pnverſation, was laſt Night giving me an Account of a 
t ſo in Wiſcourſe, in which he had lately been engaged with a 
is ſo eng Wrangler in the Law, I was giving my Opinion, 
ſervation the Captain, without apprehending any Debate that 
es not ; ight ariſe from it, of a General's Behaviour in a Battle 
ut 15 ve | Wat was fought ſome Years before either the Templer or 
d ſome ſelf were born. The youg Lawyer immediately 
chi an k me up, and by reaſoning above a Quarter of an 
eps wo ur upon a Subject which I ſaw he underſtood nothing 
the * endeavoured to ſhew me that my Opinions were ill 
en i dunded. Upon which, ſays the Captain, to avoid any 


; ther Conteſts, I told him, That truly I had not conſi- 
TK | 
1 dcr'd 
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der'd thoſe ſeveral Arguments which he had brought 1 1 
againſt me, and that there might be a great deal in then aps, fro 
Ay, but ſays my Antagoniit, who would not let all chin! 
eſcape ſo, there are ſeveral Things to be urged in favour 
pour Opinion which you have omitted; and thereupy 

gan to ſhine on the other Side of the Queſtion : Upy 
this, ſays the Captain, I came over to my firſt Sentiment, 
and entirely acquieſced in his Reaſons for my ſo dof 
Upon which the Templer again recovered his fomt 
Poſture, and confuted both himſelf and me a third Tins otions of 
In ſhort, ſays my Friend, I found he was reſolved» enter on 
keep me at Sword's Length, and never let me cloſe vi ot Coolr 
him, ſo that I had nothing left but to hold my 'Tongy, er fail of 


and give my Antagoniſt free Leave to ſmile at his vf es, if y. 
ries, who! found, like Hudibraſs, could ftill change Sil; your Ac 
and ſtill confute. If, all wi 
Fox my own Part, I have ever regarded our Inns Way, ſhoule 
Court as Nurſeries of Stateſmen and Law-givers, whit ake your 
makes me often frequent that Part of the Town er poſiti 
great Pleaſure. his has m: 
Upon my calling in lately at one of the mot Ping, wh. 
ted Temple Coffee houſes, I found the whole Kon" hardly | 
which was full of young Students, divided into ere u are ende 
Parties, each of which was deeply engaged in n, whict 
Controverſy. The Management of the late Minik mation fr 
was attacked and defended with great Vigour; and! Is order 
veral Preliminaries to the peace were propoſed by n i yet fo n 
and rejected by others; the demoliſhing of D«14iri in” that no 
ſo eagerly inſiſted on, and ſo warmly controverted, | be angry 
had like to have produced a Challenge. In ſhort, In. The 
ſerved that the. Deſire of Victory, whetted with e attain t 
little prejudices of Party and Intereſt, generally car mpoſſible 
the Argument to ſuch an Height, as made the Dij | as much 
tants inſenſibly .conceive. an Averſion towards eg Someti 
other, and part with the higheſt Diſſatisfaction on v8 e to ask y 
Sides. r. — 
Tux managirg 2 no wm Adverſa 
girg an Argument handſomely being 2 


nice a Point, and what I have ſeen fo very few exc! Wl. - ct 
J ſhall here ſet down a few Rules on that Head, wii 33 
among other Things, I gave in Writing to a younger Swe 
man of mine, who had made ſo great 1 * than by 
Law, that he began to plead in Company upon eve 

zeR that was Narted, | E 
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Ws H.vixc the entire Manuſcript by me, I may, per- 


* pe, from Time to Time, publiſh ſuch Parts of it as I 

let Mall think requiſite for the Inſtruction of the Brit 

our oF outh. What regards my preſent Purpoſe is as fol- 
WS: 

Un Avoirp Diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to 


pear eaſy and well-bred in Converſation, you may 
ure your ſelf that it requires more Wit, as well as 
ore good Humour, to improve than to contradi& the 
Motions of another: But if you are at any Time obliged 
enter on an Argument, give your -fare ths with the ut- 


er fail of making an Impreſſion on the Hearers. Be- 
Wes, if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew either 
your Actions or Words, that you are full of your 
If, all will the more heartily rejoyce at your Victory. 
Way, ſhould you be pinched in your Argument, you may 
ake your Retreat with a very good Grace: You were 
ver poſitive, and are now glad to be better informed, 

his has made ſome approve the Socratical Way of Rez+ 


n hardly be caught in an Abſurdity, and tho' poſſibly 
u are endeavouring to bring over another to your Opi- 
bn, which is firmly fix d, you ſeem only to deſire In- 
mation from him. | 


lx order to keep that Temper which it is ſo difficult, 
by om d yet fo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſi-- 
chat nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than 


be angry with another becauſe he is not of your Opi-. 
dn. The Intereſts, Education, and Means by which 
En attain their Knowledge, are ſo very different, that it 
mpoſſible they ſhould all think alike ; and he has at 
ſas much Reaſon to be angry with you, as you with 

Sometimes to keep your ſelf cool, it may be of Ser- 
e to ask yourſelf fairly, What might have been your 
nion, had you all the Biaſſes of Education and Intereſt 
r Adverſary may poſſibly have? But if you contend 
the Honour of Victory alone, you may lay down this 
pninfallible Maxim, That you cannot make a more falſe 
P, or give your Antagoniſts a greater advantage over 
» than by falling into a Paſſion. 
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oft Coolneſs and Modeſty, two Things which ſcarce _ 


ing, where while you ſcarce affirm any Thing, you, 


WHEN 


U 
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War an Argument is over, how many weigh 
Reaſons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and // 
lence made him utterly forget ? XX? 

IT is yet more abſurd to be angry with a Man becyy 7 
he does not apprehend the Force of your Reaſons, orgy o. 19 
weak ones of his own, If you argue for Reputation, i 
makes your Victory the eaſier ; he is certainly in al. 
ſpects an Object of your Pity, rather than Anger; ad 
he cannot comprehend what you do, you ought to thi: 
Nature for her Favours, who has given you ſo much: 
clearer Underſtanding. 


0, IC 


Cerwi, l 
Seftamu: 


Fallere & 


You may pleaſe to add this Conſideration, I. HER: 
among your Equals no one values your Anger, wi diſtir 
only preys upon its Maſter ; and perhaps you may fn a Sal 
not very conſiſtent either with Prudence or your Eat t treads 
puniſh your ſelf whenever you meet with a Fool «© thout be: 
Knave. | Sex in tl 

LAS TL, If you propoſe to your ſelf the true H tranger: 
of Argument, which is Information, it may be a % obſerve 
nable Check to your Paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely es or in! 

ter Truth, *twill be almoſt indifferent to you where side, pl 
find it. I cannot in this Place omit an Obſervation ks with 
I have often made, namely, that nothing procures ais extre 
more Eſteem and leſs Envy from the whole Comp Husbanc 
than if he chuſes the Part of Moderator, without eng ar the Se 
directly on either Side in a Diſpute. This gives hin nder is th 
Character of Impartial, furniſhes him with an Ofen Admi 
nity of —_ Things to the Bottom, ſhowing his |u&ler for 
ment, and of ſometimes making handſome Complinꝰ nder live: 
to each of the contending Parties. cnc: H 

I ſhall cloſe this Subject with giving you one C aui Froſt ; ff 
When you have gained a Victory, do not puſh it tool» and def 
tis ſufficient to let the Company and your Adverm gaged i 
*tis in your Power, but that you are too generous to _ 
uſe of it. s burn. 
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r ; ι Cerwi, luporum prada rapacium, 
© tha Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
auch! Fallere & effugere eft triumphus. Hor. 


n, Th HERE is a Species of Women, whom I ſhall 
7, vie | diſtinguiſh by the Name of Salamanders. Now 
ay fraß a Salamander is a Kind of Heroine in Chaſtity, 


Fake, 
oo! ca 


t treads upon Fire, and lives in the midſt of Flames 
thout being hurt. A Salamander knows no Diſtinction 
Sex in thoſe ſhe converſes with, grows familiar with 
Ktranger at firſt Sight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited as 
Woblerve whether the Perſon ſhe talks to, be in Bree- 
es or in Petticoats. She admits a male Viſitant to her 
l. ſide, plays with him a whole Afternoon at Pickette, 
Iks with him two or three Hours by Moon-light ; 
| is extreamly ſcandalized at the Unreaſonableneſs of 
Husband, or the Severity of a Parent, that would 
bar the Sex from ſuch innocent Liberties. Your Sala- 
nder is therefore a perpetual Declaimer againſt Jealou- 
an Admirer of the French Good-breeding, and a great 
kler for Freedom in Converſation, In ſhort, the Sala- 
nder lives in an invincible State of Simplicity and In- 
ence: Her conſtitution is pre/ſerad in a kind of natu- 
Froſt ; ſhe wonders what People mean by Temptati- 
it too and defies Mankind to do their worſt. Her Chaſtity 
vera ngaged in a conſtant Ordeal, or fiery Tryal : (Like 
us tom e 1 the pretty Innocent walks blindfold 
Ing burning Plow-ſhares, without being ſcorched or 
ed by him. 
T 15 not therefore for the Uſe of the Salamander, whe- 
m a married or ſingle State of Life, that I deſign 
WF following Paper; but for ſuch Females only as are 
F< of Fleſh and Blood, and find themſelves ſubject to 
| Man Frailties, 
Wen 'Y 
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ands of an Algerine Pirate, who carried the whole 


f * dmpany on Shore, and made them Slaves. The Cafti- 
. SE... 2nd his Wife had the Comfort to be under the ſame 
emp aſter ; who ſeeing how dearly they loved one another, 


d gaſped after their Liberty, demanded a moſt ex- 
Þitant Price for their Ranſom. The Ca/i/zan, though 
would rather have died in Slavery himſelf, than have 


b F id ſuch a Sum as he found would go near to ruin him, 
f s ſo moved with Compaſſion towards his Wife, that 
14 ſent repeated Orders to his Friend in Spain, (who hap- 
vl ed to be his next Relation) to ſell his Eiate, and 
ind \! nſmit the Money to him. His Friend, hoping that 
Wes! Terms of his Ranſom might be made more reaſona- 
Yom ,and r to ſell an Eſtate which he himſelf had 

pe Proſpect of inheriting, formed ſo many Delays, 


it three whole Years paſſed away without any thing be- 
Lone for the ſetting of them at Liberty. | 

HERE happened to live a French Renegado in the 
e Place where the Caſtilian and his Wife were kept 
Wloners. As this Fellow had in him all the Vivacity 
his Nation, he often entertained the Captives with 


but fy counts of his own Adventures ; to which he ſometimes 
roma ed a Song or a Dance, or ſome other Piece of \lirth, 
he iert them during their Confinement. His Acquain- 

1 ce with the Manners of the Algerines enabled him 


wiſe to do them ſeveral good Offices. The Caftiliar, 
e ewas one Day in converſation with this Renegado, 
c . ooered to him the 8 and Treachery of. his 

reſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame Time asked 
__ advice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that Exi- 


- Wa ey: He further told the Renegado, that he found 
** ould be impoſſible for him to raiſe the Money, un- 
duc he himſelf nt go over to diſpoſe of his Eſtate. 
ar e KRenegado, after having repreſented to him that his 
** erine Maſter would never conſent to his Releaſe up- 


ſuch a Pretence, at length contrived a Method for 


be! Caftilian to make his Eicape in the Habit of a Sea- 
y for n. The Caſtilian ſucceeded in his Attempt ; and ha- 
where bold his Eſtate, being afraid leſt the Money ſhould 
him Marry by the Way, and determining to periſh with it 
„tber e. than loſe one who was much dearer to him than 
[1 1nt0 Life, he returned himſelf in a little Veſſel that was 


goin 8 
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going to Algiers. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the Joy; 
elt upon this Occaſion, when he conſidered that! 
ſhould ſoon ſee the Wife whom he ſo much loved, w 
endear himſelf more to her by this uncommon Piece 
Generolity. 

Tu Renegado, during the Husband's Abſence, { 
inſinuated himſelf into the good Graces of his yi 


08505 
0. 199. 


Wife, and ſo turned her Head with Stories of Galla Sc 
that ſhe quickly thought him the fineſt Gentleman f 

had ever converſed with. To be brief, her Mind u HE fol! 
quite alienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhem of Sin 

taught to look upon as a formal old Fellow unworthy them. 

Poſſeſſion of ſo charming a Creature. She had been! 
ſtructed by the Renegado how to manage herſelf un r. SPEC 
his Arrival; ſo that ſhe received him with an App HO! 
ance of the utmoſt Love and Gratitude, and at ler * Fr 
perſwaded him to truſt their common Friend the He direct] 
gado with the Money he had brought over for en in the 
Ranſom ; as not queſtioning but he would beat down t employ y 
Terms of it, and negotiate the Affair more to their V conce 
vantage than they themſelves could do. The good J. in, who 
admired her Prudence, and followed her Advice. I ui odeſty are 
I could conceal the Sequel of this Story, but fince I rds our VN 
not, I ſhall diſpatch it in as few Words as poſſible. Ti Fortune, 
Caſtilian having ſlept longer than ordinary the next ſe whom 
ning, upon his awaking found his Wife had left him: n obligec 
immediately roſe and enquired after her, but was told til vail with 
ſhe was ſeen with the Renegado about Break of Day. ing Le 
a Word, her Lover having got all Things ready for ti Who has 
Departure, they ſoon made their Eſcape out of the Ie. I beli 
tories of Algiers, carried away the Money, and left of my Fe 
| Caſtilian in Captivity ; who partly through the c o the Wo 
Treatment of the incenſed Algerine his Maſter, and p] lage; an 
through the unkind Uſage of his unfaithful Wife, d. diſcovered 
ſome few Months after. nn ſuc 
| ning me o 
rt is v 

2 . * rn 
2 * Ne no farth, 
etter to ] 
do not ſuc 
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* Scribere juſſit amor. Ovid. 
4 HE following Letters are written with ſuch an Air 
der of Sincerity, that I cannot deny the inſerting of 
thy them. 


. SPECTATOR, 
HO” you are every where in your Writings a 
| Friend to Women, I do not remember that you 
Nee directly conſidered the mercenary Practice of 
en in the Choice of Wives. If you would pleaſe 
employ your Thoughts upon that Subject, you would 
iy conceive the miſerable Condition many of us 
W in, who not only from the Laws of Cuſtom and 
odeſty are reſtrained from making any Advances to 
rds our Wiſhes, but are alſo from the Circumſtance 
Fortune, out of all Hope of being addreſſed to by 
dſe whom we love. Under all theſe Diſadvantages 


1 n obliged to apply my ſelf to you, and hope I ſhall 
«10 il wich you to print in your very next Paper the 
Day. owing Letter, which is a Declaration of Paſſion to 


= who has made ſome feint Addreſſes to me for ſome 


_ me. I believe he ardently loves me, but the Dees 
4 left of my Fortune makes him think he cannot anſwer 
the c o the World, if he purſues his Deſigns by way of 


rage; and ! believe, as he does not want Diſcerning, 
diſcovered me looking at him the other Day una- 
es, in ſuch a Manner as has raiſed his Hopes of 
ning me on Terms the Men call eaſier. But my 
rt 15 very full on this Occaſion, and if you know 
Wat Love and Honour are, you will pardon me that 
e no farther Arguments with you, but haſten to 
on Letter to him, whom I call Oroondates, becauſe 
do not ſucceed, it ſhall look like Romance; and 
am regarded, you ſhall receive a Pair of Gloves at 
| * my 


and per 
ife, 0 
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my Wedding, ſent to you under the Name 
© tra. 
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Bloom of 
You wou 
Voung. 
all the Pr 
the Inne 
you are a 
bauchee 1 
Fruit he 


T OROONDATES. 
S I R 


7 
FTER very much Perplexity in my ſelf, -i 
* yolving how to acquaint you with my owns 


* 


timents, ard expoſtulate with you concerning vc ing, there 
I have choſen this way, by which Means 1 can by; Reaſon re 
once revealed to you, or it you pleaſe, lie cone nnd I am 
If I do not within few Davs find the Effect which behold m 
hope from this, the whoic Affair ſhall be buried ia WM be viſit 
livion. But, alas ! wiat am I going to do, when! the two ( 
about to tell you that I love you.? But after che Worl, 
done ſo, I am to aſſure you that with all the RU de ham 
which ever entered a tender Heart, I know I can H nor run o. 
you from my Sight for ever, when I am com nee Com 
that you have no Inclinations towards me but ton with, wh 
Diſhonour. But, alas! Sir, why ſhould you fact leave ther 
the real and eſſential Happineſs of Life, to the Opn nough of 
on of a World, that moves upon no other Forul14ea. 


tion but profeſod Error and Prejudice? You alu 
obſerve that Kiches do not alone make you happy 
and yet give up cvery Thing elſe when it ſtand 
Competition wich Riches. Since the World is {os 


* Ox the 
Mtous as 
your ſelf 
which Gr: 


d a4 DD =D @ 04S S , . S „ 23 


that Religion is left to us filly Women, and you erer Grati 
act generally upon Principles of Profit and PlelnWorecable } 
I will talk to you without arguing from any Th Temper, 
but what may be moſt to your Advantage, as ip, you | 
of the World. And I will lay before you the M What at 
of the Caſe, ſuppoſing that you had it in your elf from! 
er to make me your Miſtreſs, or your Wife, Mey; but th 
hope to convince you that the latter is more for Part of its 
Intereſt, and will contribute more to your Lon are bu 
ſure. | interrupt t. 
WE will ſuppoſe then the Scene was laid, ard by then js | 
were now in Expe&ation of the approaching f Senſe ar 
ing wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to, Now a 
convenient Corner of the Town you thought "Wie taking 1 
« conſummate all which your wanton Imagination etween me 
s promiſed you in the Poſſeſſion of one WhO i Vor. III 


1 * 
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Bloom of Vouth, and in the Reputation of Innocence: 
You would ſoon have enough of me, as I am Sprightly, 
Young, Gay,and Airy. When Fancy is ſeated, and finds 
all the Promiſes it made to it ſelf falſe, where is now 
the Innocence which charmed you? The firſt Hour 
you are alone you will find that the Pleaſure of a De- 


„erde bauchee is only that of a Deſtroyer : he blaſts all the 
on pruit he taſtes, and where the Brute has been devour- 
ig. there is nothing left worthy the Reliſh of the Man. 


Reaſon reſumes her Place after Imagination is cloyed ; 
and I am with the utmoſt Diſtreſs and Confuſion, to 
behold my ſelf the Cauſe of uncaſy Reflections to you, 
to be viſited by Stealth, and dwell for the future with 


hen! the two Companions (the molt unfit for each other in 
er | the World) Solitude and Guilt. I will not inſiſt upon 
he PHH the ſhameful Obſcurity we ſhould paſs our Time in, 
can tan nor run over the little ſhort Snatches of freſh Air, and 


free Commerce which all People muſt be ſatisfied 
with, whoſe Actions will not bear Examination, but 
leave them to your Reflections, who have ſecn e- 
nough of that Life, of which I have but a meer 
Idea, 

* Ox the other hand, if you can be ſo good and ge- 
Metous as to make me your Wife, you may promiſe 
your ſelf all the Obedience and Tenderneſs with 
which Gratitude can inſpire a virtuous Woman. What- 


you ever Gratifications you may promiſe your ſelf from an 
| PleaoW@oreeable Perſon, whatever Compliances from an eaſy 
ny 1 Temper, whatever Conſolations from a ſincere Friend- 
as 2 


ſhip, you may expect as the Due of your Generoſity. 
What at preſent in your ill View you promiſe your 
ſelf from me, will be followed by Diſtaſte and Satie- 
ty ; but the Tranſports of a virtuous Love are the leaſt 
Part of its Happineſs. The Raptures of innocent Paſ- 
non are but like Lightning to the Day, they rather 
interrupt than advance the Pleaſure cf it. How hap- 


id, ard yr then is that Life to be, where the higheſt Pleaſurcs 
ing Vf Senſe are but the lower Parts of its Felicity ? 

ied ton Now am l to repeat to you the unnatural Regueſt 
ght | of taking me in direct Terms. I know there ſtands 


nation 
o is 10 


tween me and that Happmeſs, that haughty Daugliter 
Vor. III. DS | N ot 
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of a Man who can give you ſuitably to your Fortum for thei 
© But if you weigh the Attendance and Behaviour of their 
© her who comes to you in Partnerſhip of your Forty, could be 
and expects an Equivalent, with that of her who « the Con 
© ters your Houſe as honoured and obliged by that Pe. As J 
miſſion, whom of the two will you chuſe? You, ny Corr 
* haps will think fit to ſpend a Day abroad in the con ri:bmrus 
© mon Entertainments of Men of Senſe and Fortune; political 


© ſhe will think her ſelf ill uſed in that Abſence, MW tainment 
* contrive at Home an Expence proportioned to the h Ving that 
pearance which you make in the World. She is in Matter ot 
Things to have a Regard to the Fortune which RS Wars; n. 
brought you, I to the Fortune ta which you into had loſt T 
* ced me. Ihe Commerce between you two will i not miſt 
* nally have the Air of a Bargain, between us d impoveriſ 


* Friendſhip: Joy will ever enter into the Room yit Txt P 
* you, and kind Wiſhes attend my Benefactor when k Property 

* leaves jt, Ask your ſelf, how would you be ple uently hi 
to enjoy for ever the Pleaſure of having laid an into the Ny 
* diate Obligation on a grateful Mind? ſuch willgemple: I 
your Caſe with me. In the other Marriage you People of t 
* live in a conſtant Compariſon of Benefits, and rewiiFRoom for 


know the Happineſs of conferring or receiving any. 

Ir may be you will, after all, act rather in Revenue or 
« prudential Way according to the Senſe of the ord 
* ry World. I know not what I think or ſay, wialefts, Per} 
that melancholy Reflection comes upon me; but ſa 
only add more, that it is in your Power to make 
* your Grateful Wife, but never your abandoned aſtoms ar 
« ſtreſs. | | = 
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Vincit Amor Patriæ—. Vi = Lands 

eds 
HE Ambition of Princes is many Times a bo 1 
ful to themſelves as to their People. This cu 0, the oth 


be doubted of ſuch as prove unfortunate in tte 
Wars, but it is often true too of thoſe who are celeb 
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for their Succeſſes. If a ſevere View were to be taken 
of their Conduct, if the Profit and Loſs by their Wars 
could be juſtly ballanced, it would be rarely found that 
the Conqueſt is ſufficient to repay the Coſt. 

As I was the other Day looking over the Letters of 
my Correſpondents, I took this Hint from that of Phi/a- 
rithmus 3 which has turned my preſent Thoughts upon 
Political Arithmetick, an Art of greater Uſe than Enter- 
tainment. My Friend has offered an Fſſay towards pro- 
ving that Lewis XIV. with all his Acquiſitions is not 
Maſter of miore People than at the Beginning of his 
Wars; nay, that for every Subject he had acquired, he 
had loſt Three that were his Inheritance: If Phi/arithmus 
ij not miſtaken in his Calculations, Lewis muit have been 
impoveriſhed by his Ambition. 

Txt Prince for the Publick Good has a Sovereign 
Property in every private Perſon's Eſtate, and conie- 
quently his Riches muſt increaſe or decreaſe in proportion 
to the Number and Riches of his Subjects. For ex- 
ample: If Sword or Peſtilence ſhould deſtroy all the 
People of this Metropolis, (God forbid there ſhould be 


2000. 
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ou wil 
Lon Room for ſuch a ſuppoſition ! but if this ſhould be the 
gam. aſe) the Queen muſt needs loſe a great Part of her 
cr in Revenue or, at leaſt, what is charged upon the City 
e ordiunuſt encreaſe the Burthen upon the reſt of her Sub- 
y, wies. Perhaps the Inhabitants here are not above a 
but u enth Part of the whole; yet as they are better fed, 


make 
oned Mi 


nd cloath'd, and lodg'd than her other Subjects, the 
uſtoms and Exciſes upon their Conſumption, the 
Impoſts upon their Houſes, and other 'Faxes, do very 
probably make a fifth Part of the whole Revenue of the 
own. But this is not all; the Conſumption of the 
ity takes off a great Part of the Fruits of the whole 
land; and as it pays ſuch a Proportion of the Rent 
Ir Yearly Value of the Lands in the Country, ſo it is 
ne Cauſe of paying ſuch a Proportion of Taxes upon 
ole Lands. The Loſs then of ſuch a People mutt 
eds be ſenſible to the Prince, and ville to rhe whale 
3 » iWuingdom. 

his ch Ox the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe God to drop 
5 I om Heaven a new People equal in Number and Riche 
cel" the City, I ſhould be ready to think their Fxciſes, 
| 2 Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, and Houſe-Rent would raiſe as great a Rem 
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nue to the Crown as would be loſt in the former Cx+ Ware! 
And as the Conſumption of this New Body would be: ſently gre 
new Market for the Fruits of the Country, all the Land, WE paring to 


eſpecially thoſe moſt adjacent, would rite in their year nent, for 


Value, and pay greater yearly Taxes to the Publick, or taking 
The Gain in this Caſe would be as ſenſible as the fo. Natives at 
mer Loſs. Pariſh Sett 

WHATSOEVER is aſſeſe'd upon the General, is levig che Iacrea 
upon Individuals. It were worth the while then to con. Wed with w 
ſider what is paid by, or by means of, the meaneſt Sus. er had exa 
jeQs in order to compute the Value of every Subject fiat! 
the Prince. with forei, 

For my own Part, I ſhould believe that Sera {WW nguages 
Eighths of the People are without Property in then it the Bre 
ſelves or the Heads of their Families, and forced to vat me (o 1 
for their daily Bread; and that of this Sort there leave m 
Seven Millions in the whole Iſland of Great Brita Peneration 
And yet one would imagine that ſeven Eighths of H 4s I ha 
whole People ſhould coniume at leaſt threeFourths of ever cor 
whole Fruits of the Country. If this is the Caſe, ay witl 
S. bjects without Property pay three Fourths of eas any 
Rents, and conſequently enable the landed Men to p rn up m, 
three Fourths of their Taxes. Now if fo great a Hof drai! 
of the Land Tax were to be divided by Seven Million joining 


it would amount to more than three Shillings to crenM02ghtimp 
Head. And thus az the Poor are the Cauſe, withodfiﬀ fell imme 
which the Rich could not pay this Tax, even the poord]ſ#ned- to t 
Subject is upon this Account worth three Shillings yea ple. 
to the Prince. Ie the fa 
Ac ain: One would imagine the Conſumption Perld, ſhou! 
ſeven Eighths of the whole People ſhould pay t Grea 
Thirds of all the Cuſtoms and Exciſes. And if qual Buildin 
Sum too ſhould be divided by ſeven Millions, iz. e Neceſſa, 
Number of poor People, it would amount to more den, I. 
ſeven Shillings to every Head: And therefore with tu the Riches 
ard the former Sum every poor Subject, without Phi lince the 
perty, except of his Limbs or Labour, is worth at le abitants, 
ten Shillings yearly to the Sovereign. So much then! habit the 
(Queen loſes with every one of her old, and gains will vule-Rent | 
very one of her nc Subjects, vt] Decrea 
ch a Sufficic 
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Waen I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 
ſently grew conceited of the Argument, and was juſt Pre- 
paring to write a Letter of Advice to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, for opening Freedom of our Towns and Trades, 
for taking away all manner of Diſtinctions between the 
Natives and the Foreigners, for repealing our laws of 


Pariſh Settlements, and removing every other Obſtacle to 


the Increaſe of the People. But as ſoon as I had recollect- 
ed with what inimitable Eloquence my Fellow-Labour- 
er had exaggerated the Miſchiefs of ſelling the Birth- right 
of Britons for a Shilling, of ſpeiling the pure Brit; Blood 
with foreign Mixtures, of introducing a Confuſion of 
Languages and Religions, and of letting in Strangers to 

t the Bread out of the Mouths of our own People, I 
came ſo humble as to let my Project fall to the Ground, 
ndlezve my Country to increale by the ordinary Way of 
eneration. 

As have always at Heart the publick Good, fol 
m erer contriving Schemes to promote it; and [I think 
may without Vanity pretend to have contrived ſome as 
ie as any of the Caltlc-builders. I had no ſooner 

ven up my former Project, but my Head was preſently 
ul of draining Fens and Marſhes, banking out the Sea, 
nd joining new Lands to my Country; for ſince it is 
lovght impracticable to encreaſe the People to the Land, 
fell immediately to confider how much would bs 
ped to the Prince by encreaſing the Land to the 
eople; | 
Ir the ſame omnipotent Power which made the 
orld, ſhould at this Time ariſe out of the Ocean and 
pr to Great Britain an equal Extent of Land, with 
qual Buildings, Corn, Cattle, and other Conveniences 
0 Neceſſaries of Life, but no Men, Women, nor 
dren, 1 ſhould hardly believe this would add either 
dthe Riches of the People, or Revenue of the Prince; 
r fince the preſent Buildings are ſufficient for all the 
nhabitants, if any of them ſhould forſake the old to 
habit the new part of the Iſland, the Increaſe of 
ouſe-Rent in this would be attended with at leaſt an 
qual Decreaſe of it in the other: Beſides, we have 
ch a Sufficieney of Corn and Cattle that we give 
mues to our Neighbour: to take what exgee lh of 
F:4 the 
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the former off our Hands, and we will not ſuffer any of Half a Co 
the latter to be imported upon us by our Fellow-$uh. begin tc 
jects; and for the remaining Product of the Country v MPV, wh 
already equal to all our Markets. But if all theſe Thing and the 
ſhould be doubled to the ſame Buyers, the Owner, Ocean, ſc 
muſt be glad with half their preſent Prices, the Lang. into the L 
lords with half their preſent Rents ; and thus by b ere to b 
great an enlargement of the Country, the Rents in the Body of tl 
whole would not encreaſe, nor the Taxes to the Publick, objects 1 
On the contrary, I ſhould believe they would be Loſs. 


very much diminiſhed ; for as the Land is only valuable Ir the 
for its Fruits, and theſe are all periſhable, and for the Hen Childr 
moſt part muſt either be uſed within the Year, or pe. he who ha 
riſh without Uſe, the Owners will get rid of them a Heople. | 
any Rate, rather than they ſhould waſte in their al. nd to hi 
ſeflion : So that 'tis probable the annual Production of Nat he is n 
thoſe periſhable Things, even of one tenth Part of them, e may the 
beyond all poſſibility of Uſe, will reduce one Half of WF ht Ar 
their Value. It ſeems to be for this Reaſon that or well fed, 
Neighbour Merchants who ingroſs all the Spices, and NNeaſon is p 
know how great a Quantity is equal to the Demand, d A not on!) 
ſtroy all that exceeds it. It were natural then to think ution of 
that the annual production of twice as much as can be 
uſed, muſt reduce all to an eighth Part of their preſent n= 038850 
Prices; and thus this extended Iſland would not exceed 
one fourth Part cf the preſent Tax. No. 201 
IT is generally obierved, that in Countries of the f s 
greateſt Plenty there is the pooreſt Living ; like the 
Schoolmen's Aſs, in one of my Speculations, the People 
almoſt ſtarve between two. Meals. The Truth is, the Keligente, 


Poor, which are the Bulk of a Nation, work only that 
they may live; and if with two Days Labour they can get 


a wretched Subſiſtance for a Week, they will hardly be is of tl 
brought to work the other four: But then with the Child 
Wages of two Days they can neither pay ſuch Prices that has 
for their Proviſions, nor ſuch Exciſes to the Goven-' may ſeem « 
ment. Vorld, the ! 
Tuar Paradox therefore in old Heſod 7a: ji generally | 
sg, or Half is more than the Whole, is very applica Diſcretion, 
ble to the preſent caſe ; ſince nothing is more true i ought the! 
d overlaid, 


political Arithmetick, than that the ſame People * 
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any of alf a Country is more valuable than with the Whole. 
v-Sub. I begin to think there was nothing abſurd in Sir V. 
try h, when he fancied if all the Highlands of Scotland 
Chingy and the whole Kingdom of Ireland were ſunk in the 
Ocean, ſo that the People were all ſaved and brought 
Winto the Lowlands of Great-Britain; nay, though they 
were to be reimburſt the Value of their Eſtates by the 
Body of the People, yet both the Sovereign and the 
ubjects in general would be enriched by the very 
Loſs. 
Ir the People only make the Riches, the Father of 


wners 
Land. 
by ſo 
in the 
ablick, 
duld be 
aluable 


for the Nen Children is a greater Benefactor to his Country, than 
or fe he who has adde to it 10000 Acres of Land and no 
Lend eople. It is certain Leavis has join'd vaſt Tracts of 
ir of. ind to his Dominions : But if Philarithmus ſays true, 


gion of hat he is not now Maſter of ſo many Subjects as before; 


them, Ne may then account for his not being able to bring ſuch 
Jalf of Nighty Armies into the Field, and for their being neither 
at our e well fed, nor cloathed, nor paid as formerly. The 
es, and Reaſon is plain, Lewis muſt needs have been impoveriſh- 
nd, de not only by his Loſs of Subjects, but by his Ac- 
) think Nuiſtion of Lands. P 
can be 
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ke the 
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is, the Religentem E oportet, Relig iaſum nefas. 
1ly that Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 


can get : 
irdly be | is of the laſt Importance to ſeaſon the Paſſions of 
a 


ith the Child with Devotion, which ſeldom dies in a Mind 
Prices that has received an early TinQure of it. Though 
zovern-' may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the Cares of the 
Vorld, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements of Vice, 

„„ du generally breaks out and diſcovers it ſelf again as ſoon 
pplics Diſcretion, Conſideration, Age, or Misfortunes have 
true in ought the Man to himſelf. The Fire may be covered 
le with d overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched and ſmo- 
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A State of Temperance, Sobriety, and Juſtice, with. 


eut Devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid Condition of Vir. 


ꝛue; and 15 rather to be ſtyled Philoſophy than Religio 
Devotion opens the Mind to great Conceptions, and ll 
it with more ſublime Ideas than any that are to be ne 
with in the moſt exalted Science; and at the ſame Ting 
warms and agitates the Soul more than ſenſual Pleaſure, 

Ir has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that Man ; 
more diſtinguiſhed from the Animal World by Deyoti 
on than by Reaſon, as ſeveral Brute Creatures diſcs 
ver in their AQtions ſomething like a faint Glimmering 
of Reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle Circumſtanc 
of their Behaviour any Thing that bears the leaſt AF. 
nity to Devotion. It is certain, the Propenſity of the 
Mind to religious Worſhip, the natural Tendency of the 
foul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for Succour in Dan 
gers and Diftreſſes, the Gratitude to an inviſible Super. 
intendent which ariſes in us upon receiving any extract. 
dinary and unexpected good Fortune, the AQs of Lo 
and Admiration with which the Thoughts of Men are b 
wonderfully tranſported in meditating upon the divine 
Perfections, ard the univerſal Concurrence of all the 
Nations under Heaven in the great Article of Adoraticr, 
plainly ſhew that Devotion or religicus Worſhip muſt be 
the Effect of a Tradition from ſome firſt Founder of Man. 
kind, or that it is conformable to the natural Light of Res 
ſon, or that it proceeds, from an Inſtinct implanted in the 
Soul it ſelf. For my Part, I look upon all theſe to be he 
concurrent Cauſes, but which ever of them ſhall be aſlign- 
ed as the Principle of divine Worſhip, it manifett 
Points toa ſupreme Being as the firſt Author of it. 

I may take ſome other Opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular Forms and Methods of Devotion which 
are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve ir 
to what Errors even this divine Principle may ſome 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
Reaſon which was given us as the Guide of all our Ac 
tions. 

Trex two great Errors into which a miſtaken Devo 
tion may betray us, are Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. 

THERE is not a more melancholy Object than? 
Man who has his Head turned with religious Enthulils 
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Pore particular Manner. 
Leſon from it, that ſince Devotion it ſelf (which one 
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perſon that is crazed, tho' with Pride or Malice, is 
Sight very mortifying to human Nature; but when 
e Diſtemper ariſes from any indifcreet Fervours of 


Devotion, or too intenſe an Application of the Mind to 


s miſtaken Duties, it deſerves our Compaſſion in a 
We may however learn this 


ould be apt to think could not be too warm) may diſ- 
der the Mind, unleſs its Heats are tempered with Cau- 
jon and Prudence, we ſhould be particularly careful 
keep our Reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard our 

Ives in all Parts of Life againſt the Influence of Paſſion, 
magination, and Conſtitution. 

DevoTloN, when it does not lie under the Check 
{ Reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into Enthuſiaſm. 
Then the Mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with 
er Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they 
e not of her own kindling, but blown up by ſome- 
ing Divine within her. If ſhe indulges this Thought 
vo far, and humours the growing Paſſion, ſhe-at laſt 
lings herſelf into imaginary Raptures and Ecitaſies ; 
nd when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the Inflaence of 
divine Impulſe, it is no Wonder if ſhe flights human 
Ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any eſtabliſhed 
orm of Religion, as thinking her ſelf directed by a 
uch ſuperior Guide. 

As Enthuſiaſm is a kind of Exceſs in Devotion, Su- 
ſtition is the Exceſs not only of Devotion, but of Re- 
gion in general; according to an old Heathen Saying, 
uted by Aulus Gellius, Religentem effe oportet, Relig iso- 
um nefas ; A Mau ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious ; 
or as the Author tells us, Nigidius obſerved upon this 
aſlage, that the Latin Words which terminate in 9/4: 
merally-1mply vitious Characters, and the having of 
ly Quality to an F.xcels. 

Ax Enthuſiaſt in Religion is like an obRinate Clown, 
ſuperſtitious Man like an inG pid Courtier, Unthuſta em 


w ſomething in it of Madneſs, Superſtition of Folly. 
loſt of the SeQs that fall ſhort of the Church of Exz- 
nd have in them ſtrong TinQures cf Enthuſiaſm, as 
e Roman Cathclick Religion is one huge.over-grown 
dy of childiſh and idle Supe !litions, 

5 Ins 
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Tur Roman Catholick Church ſeems indeed irrecg, 
verably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd Dreſs g 
Pehaviour be introduced in the World, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded : On the contrary, a Habit q 
Ceremony, tho never ſo ridiculous, which has take 
Sanctuary in the Church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothia 
Biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat ſuch z: Spe 4 
Form in ſuch particular Shoes or Slippers ; another far, 
cied it would be very decent if ſuch a Part of publick 
Devotions were Rr Meer with a Mitre on his Head, and 
a Croſier in his Hand: To this a Brother Vandal, as wit 
as the others, adds an antick Dreſs, which he conceive 
would allude very aptly to ſuch and ſuch: Myſteries, til 
by Degrees the whole Office has degenerated into an emp 
ty Show. 

5 Tre1R Succeſſors ſee the Vanity and Inconvenieng 
of theſe Ceremonies ; but-inſtead of reforming, perhay 
add others, which they think more ſignificant, and which 
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take Poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are never tote” Ns 8 
driven aut after they have been once admitted. I hae.” q a 
ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Peters, where, for two Heu 4 1 OY 
together, he was buſied in putting on or off his differen” 145 — 
Accoutrements, according to the different Parts he un 1. Tha. 
to act in them. 85 wa, 
NoTHrixG is fo glorious in the Eyes of Mankind, 33 4 
and ornamental to human Nature, ſetting aſide the ini. " 1 ( 
nite Advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong ſtea f, 25 
maſculine Piety ; but Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition are tie Pal 8 
Weakneſſes of human Reaſcn, that expoſe us to hf — / 
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IroLaTRY may be looked upon as another Emer 
uch a 


ariſing from miſtaken Devotion; but becauſe RefteQias 
on that Subject would be of no uſe to an Engl; Reads: 


1 ſhall not enlarge upon it. U F. — 
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HE other Day as I paſſed along the Street, I ſaw a 
ſturdy Prentice Boy diſputing with an Hackney- 
Coachman ; and inan Inſtant, upon ſome Word of 
Provocation, throw off his Hat, and Cut-Perriwig, clench 
his Fiſt, and ſtrike the Fellow a Slap on the Face; at 
the ſame T ime calling. him Raſcal, and telling him he 
as a Gentleman's Son. The young Gentleman was, 
it ſeems, bound to a Blackſmith; and the Debate aroſe 
about Payment for ſome Work done about a Coach, 


Veniency 


1 ar which they fought. His Maſter, during the Com- 
a oh, was full of his Boy's Praiſes; and as he called to 

Te im to play with Hand and Foot, and throw in his 
o Hon lead, he made all us who ſtood round him of his Party, 
dir declaring the Boy had very good Friends, and he 


ould truſt him with untold Gold. As I am generally in 

he Theory of Mankind, I could not but make my Re- 

ections upon the ſudden Popularity which was raiſed 

bout the Lad; and perhaps, with my Friend Tacitus, 

ell into Obſervations upon it which were too great 

or the Occaſion ; or aſcribed this general Favour to 
auſes which had nothing to do towards it. But the 

oung Blackſmith's being a Gentleman, was, methought, 

Flat created him good Will from his preſent Equality. 
with the Mob about him: Add to this, that he was not 

much a Gentleman, as not, at the ſame time that he 

alled himſelf ſuch, to uſe as rough Methods for his De- 

nce as his Antagoniſt. The Advantage of his having 
bod Friends, as his Maſter expreſſed it, was not lazily 

Þrged ; but he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the Coachman - 
the perſonal Qualities of Courage and Activity, to con- 

Im that of his being well allied, before his Birth was 
any Service to him. 

le one might moralize from this filly Story, a Man 

ould ſay, that whatever Advantages of Fortune, Birth, 

or 
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World, they ſhould ſhew collateral Eminences beſide 
thoſe Diſtinctions; or thoſe Diſtinctions will avail only 
to keep up common Decencies and Ceremonies, and nx 
to preſerve a real Place of Favour or Eſteem in the Ori. 
on and common Senſe of their Fellow-Creatures. 

Tr s Folly of Peoples Procedure, in imagining thi 
nothing more is neceſſary than Property and ſuperi 
Circumſtances to ſupport them in Diſtinction, apperr 
in no way ſo much as in the domeſtick Part of Li 
It is ordinary to feed their Humours into unnatural Exe 
ſcences, if TI may ſo ſpeak, and make their whole Bey 
a wayward and uneaſy Condition, for want of the ch 
eus Reſietion that all Parts of human Life is a Con. 
merce. It is not only paying Wages, and giving Con. 
munds, that conſtitutes a Maſter of a Family; but Pr. 
dence, equal Behaviour, with Readineſs to protect u. 
cheriſh them, is what entitles a Man to that Charade 
in their very Hearts and Sentiments. It is plea 
enough to obſerve , that Men expect from their Depe 
&ants, from their ſole Motive of Fear, all the gocd B 
fects which a liberal Education, and affluent Fortu:, 
and every other Advantage, cannot produce in then: 
ſelves. A Man will have his Servant juſt, diligent, . 
ber, and chaſte, for no other Reaſons but the Terr 
of loſing his Maſter's Fayour ; when all the Laws dir 
and human cannot keep him whom he ſerves with: 
Bounds, with Relation to any one of thoſe Virtues. Bu 
both in great and ordinary Affairs, all Superiority, whit 
3s not Funded on Merit and Virtue, is ſupported cu 
by Artifice and Stratagem. Thus you ſee Flatterers are 
Agents in Families of Humouriſts, and thoſe who gore 
themſelves by any Thing but Reaſon. Make. Bates, d 
ftant Relations, poor Kinſmen, and indigent Folloyer. 
are the Fry 2 the Oeconomy of an humor 
ſome rich Man. He is eternally whiſpered with Inte.- 
gence of who are true or falſe to him in Matters of 
Conſequence, and he maintains twenty Friends to deſa 
him againſt the Inſinuations of one who would per- 
cheat him of an old Coat. 
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1 ſhall not enter into further Speculation upon this 
zubject at preſent, but think the following Letters and 
Petition are made up of proper Sentiments on this Occa- 


On. 


| M.. SPECTATOR, a | 
1 Am Servant tœ an old Lady who is governed by one 
} « ſhe calls her Friend; who is ſo familiar an one, 


chat ſhe takes upon her to adviſe her without being 


Pray, Sir, be pleaſed to give us ſome Remarks upon 
voluntary Counſellors ; and let thoſe People know, 
that to give any Body Advice, is to ſay to that Perſon, 
Jam your Betters. Pray, Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe 
| that eternal Flirt and Diſturber of Families, Mrs. Ja- 
erty, who is always viſiting, and putting People in a 
Way, as they call it. If you can make her ſtay 
| at home one Evening, you will be a general Benefac- 
tor to all the Ladies Women in Town, and particu- 
$ larly to 

} Your loving Friend, 


. _ 
** — "I 1 


Suſan Civil. 
M,. Srrerxrox, 

Am a Footman, and live with one of thoſe Men, 
each of whom is ſaid to be one of the beſt humou- 
red Men in the World, but that he is paſſionate. Pray 
be pleaſed to inform them, that he who is paſſionate, 

and takes no Care to command his Haſtineſs, does more 


Injury to his Friends and Servants in one half Hour 


than whole Years can attone for. 'This Maſter of mine, 
who is the beſt Man alive in common Fame, diſobliges 
# ſome Body every Day he lives; and ſtrikes me for the 
next thing I do, becauſe he is out of Humour at it. If 
# theſe Gentlemen knew that they do all the Miſchief 
that is ever done in Converſation, they would reform ; 
and I who have been a Spectator of Gentlemen at Din- 
ner for many Years, have ſeen that Indiſcretion does 
ten Times more Miſchief than ill Nature. But you 
will reprefent vhis better than 
5 Four abuſed humble Servant, 
: Thomas Smoaky. 
To 


called to it, and makes her uneaſy with all about her. - 
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The humble Petition of Fobn Steward, Robert By), 
Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in Behalf of then 
ſelves and their Relations belonging to and diſper{ 
in the ſeveral Services of moſt of the great Famil 


The SPECTATOR. 


To the SPECTATOR. 


within the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ;. 


Sheweth, 


1 in many of the Families in which yo: 
* Petitioners live and are employed, the ſever 
Heads of them are wholly unacquainted with wha; 


«- Buſineſs, and are very little Judges when they are y; 


or ill uſed by us your ſaid Petitioners. 


Tur for want of ſuch Skill in their own Afi 
and by Indulgence of their own Lazineſs and Pra 


they continually keep about them certain miſchiers 


"3 = Be 


Animals called Spies. 


Tur whenever a Spy is entertained, the Pe: 
of that Houſe is from that Moment baniſhed. 
© THAT Spies never give an Account of good & 


vices, but repreſent our Mirth and Freedom by tt: 
Words Wantonneſs and Diſorder. 


Tua in all Families where there are Spies, the 
is a general Jealouſy and Miſunderſtanding. 

* THAT the Maſters and Miſtreſſes of ſuch Hou! 
live in continual Suſpicion of their ingenuous and tr 


' Servants, and are given up to the Management of tic: 


who are falſe and pgrfidious. 
Tr ſuch Maſters and Mliſtreſſes who entern 


Spies, are no longer more than Cyphers in their o 


Families; and that we your Petitioners are with g 


Diſdain obliged to pay all our Reſpect, and exp 


all our Maintenance from ſuch Spies. 


*-Your Petitioners therefore moſt humbly pr 
that you would repreſent the Premiſes to all J 
ſons of Condition; and your Petitioners, 6. 


Puty Lound, ſhall for ever pray, &c. 
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0.203. Tueſday, October 23. 


— Phabe pater, fi das hujus mihi nominis uſum, 
© Nec fal Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat ; 
Pignora da, Genitor Ov. Met: 


EST HERE is a looſe Tribe of Men whom I have not 
"A [ yet taken Notice of, that ramble into all the Cor- 

| ners of this great City, in order to ſeduce ſuch un- 
rtunate Females as fall into their Walks. Theſe aban- 
ned Profligates raiſe up Iſſue in every Quarter of the 
own, and very often, for a valuable Conſideration, 
ther it upon the Church-warden. By this Means there 
ſeveral married Men who have a little Family in 
olt of the Pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, and ſe- 
ral Batchelors who are undone by a Charge of Chil- 


Wurx a Man once gives himſelf this Liberty of 
2ying at large, and living upon the Common, he finds 
much Game in a populous City,that it is ſurprizing to 
nfider the Numbers which he ſometimes propagates. 
e ſee many a young Fellow who is ſcarce of Age, that 
Id lay his Claim to the Jus Trium Liberorum, or the 
vileges which were granted by the Roman Laws to all 
Wh as were Fathers of three Children: Nay, I have 
ard a Rake who was not quite five and twenty de- 
re himſelf the Father of a ſeventh Son, and very pru- 
tly determine to breed him up a Phyfician. In ſhort, 
e Town is full of thoſe young Patriarchs, not to men- 
n ſeveral battered Beaus, who, like heedleſs Spend- 
ifts that ſquander away their Eſtates before they are 
ters of them, have raiſed up their whole Stock of 
ildren before Marriage. 
$1 muſt not here omit the particular Whim of an im- 
ent Libertinethat had a little Smattering of Heraldry; 
K obſerving how the Genealogies of great Families 
We often drawn up in the Shape of Trees, had m_ a 
ancy 


= 
8 — 
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of the ſame kind. 


Nec longum tempus, & ingens, 
E xiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos, | 
Miraturgue novas frondes, & non ſua poma. Vin 


THz Trunk of the Tree was marked with his ow 
Name, Will. Maple. Out of the Side of it grew a lar: 
barren Branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, the Name of l. 
unhappy Wife. The Head was adorned with five hug: 
Boughs. On the Bottom of the firſt was written in G 
pital Characters Kate Cole, who branched out into thre 
Springs, viz. Villiam, Richard, and Rebecca; Sal. Ju 
ford gave Birth to another Bough that ſhot up into Sara 
Tom. Will. and Frank. The third Arm of the Tree hat 
only a ſingle Infant in it, with a Space left for a ſecond, 
the Parent from whom it ſprung being near her Tine 
when the Author took this ingenious Device into hi 
Head. The two other great Boughs were very plent. 
fully loaden with Fruit of the ſame Kind; beſides which 
there were many ornamental Branches that did not bez. 
In ſhort, a more flouriſhing Tree never came out of tl: 
Herald's Office. 

Wuar makes this Generation of. Vermin ſo ven 
prolifick, is the indefatigable Diligence with which they 
apply themſelves to their Buſineſs. A Man does not ut 
dergo more Watchings and Fatigues in a Campaign, that 
in the Courſe of a vicious Amour. As it is ſaid of ſont 
Men, that they make their Buſineſs their Pleaſure, the 
Sons of Darkneſs may be ſaid to make their Pleaſure the! 
Buſineſs. They might conquer their corrupt Inclinat 
ons with half the Pains they are at in gratifying them. 

Nos is the Invention of theſe Men leſs to be & 
mired than their Induſtry and Vigilance. There . 
Fragment of Apollodorus, the Comick Poet (who vt 
Contemporary with Menander) which is full of H. 
mour, as follows: Thou. may fort up thy Doors, fi 
he, with Bars and Bolts: It will be impoſſible for! 
Blackſmith to make them fo faſt, but a Cat and aWini 
maſter will find a Way through them. Ina Word, tier 
is no Head ſo full of Stratagems as that of a libidines 
Man. 
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WE AE I to propoſe a Puniſhment for this infamous 
Race of Propagators, it ſhould be to ſend them, after the 

cond or third Offence, into our American Colonies, in 
Srder to people thoſe Parts of her Majeſty's Dominions 
here there is a Want of Inhabitants, and in the Phraſe 


0}, 
gun 


. 07 Diogenes, to plant Men. Some Countries puniſh this 
Own ime with Death; but I think ſuch a Baniſhment would 
large ſufficient, and might turn this generative Faculty to 
f bi e Advantage of the Publick. 

hug | Ix the mean time, till theſe Gentlemen may be thus 
| :- WW Tipoſed of, I would earneſtly exhort them to take Care 
three f thoſe unfortunate Creatures whom they have brought 
Tei Sto the World by theſe indirect Methods, and to give 
arab, peir ſpurious Children ſuch an Education as may render 
e had \em more virtuous than their Parents. This is the beſt 
cond, WAttonement they can make for their own Crimes, and 


Tine I deed the only Method that is left them to repair their 
0 bs Walt -A 2 | 


lend. 1 would likewiſe defire them to conſider, whether 
vhuci Dey are not bound in common Humanity, as well as 
be. WH all the Obligations of Religion and Nature, to make 
f tie me Proviſion for thoſe whom they have not only gi- 


Fen Life to, but entail'd upon them, tho? very unreato- 
ven W'Wbly, a Degree of Shame and Diſgrace. And here I can- 


1 they t but take Notice of thoſe depiaved Notions which 
ot ut- evail among us, and which muſt have taken Riſe from 
, that Ir natural Inclination to favour a Vice to which we are 


font very prone, namely, that Baſtaray and Cuckoldom 


ther ould be looked upon as Reproaches, and that the 
e thet eme which is only due to Lewdneſs and Falſhocd, 
linat: ould fall in ſo unreaſonable a Manner upon the Perſons 
em. 0 are innocent. 

Ve #- l have been inſenſibly drawn into this Diſcourſe by 
re $1 e following Letter, which is drawn up with ſuch a 
10 Writ of Sincerity, that I queſtion not but the Writer 
t Bs it has repreſented his Caſe in a true and genuine 


ght. 


I, 

0 | Am one of thoſe People who by the general Opi- 
nion of the World are counted both infamous and 

happy. 

Mr 
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* My Father is a very eminent Man in this Kingdom, 
and one who bears conſiderable Offices in it. I 
his Son, but my Misfortune is, That I dare nat d 
him Father, nor he without Shame own me as }; 
Iſſue, I being illegitimate, and therefore depri di 
that endearing Tenderneſs and unparallel'd Satis 
tion which a good Man finds in the Love and Co 
verſation of a Parent: Neither have I the Opyy 
tunities to render him the Duties of a Son, he havin 
always carried himſelf at ſo vaſt a Diſtance, and uit 
ſuch Superiority towards me, that by long Uſe har 
* contracted a Timorouſneſs when before him, whis 
hinders me from declaring my own Neceſſities, ar 
giving him to underſtand the Inconveniencies I unde: — ( 


80. | Et wultt 
Ir is my Misfortune to have been neither bred 


my Father 
be a great ( 
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want Bread; my Father, if I may ſo call him, girinWands, and ſh 
me but very faint Aſſurances of doing any Thing iS to the Re: 
me. e the inſer 
© I have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a Gentlema, 


Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any kind of Buſineſs, va Am not at 
s renders me entirely uncapable of making Proviſion fy rier of Lo 
my ſelf without his Aſſiſtance; and this creates a con Wi convey th 
* nual Uneafineſs in my Mind, fearing I ſhall in iu eans. Th. 
* 
c 
4 


m frivolou 


and it would be very hard for me to labour for the higheſ 
* Living. I am in continual Anxiety for my future ch the Pref 
tune, and under a great Unhappineſs in loſing the .me before 
*- Converſation and friendly Advice of my Parents; Ned; but i: 
that I cannot look upon my ſelf otherwiſe than om they a. 
*- Monſter ſtrangely ſprung up in Nature, which e Alluſions 
one is aſhamed to own. 3 

I am thought to be a Man of ſome natural Pan 
and by the continual Reading what you have ofa 
© the World, become an Admirer thereof, which E V 
drawn me to make this Confeſſion; at the ſame tit: * wh 
© hoping, if any thing herein ſhall touch you with be tender 
* Senſe of Pity, you would then allow me the Fave 0R's late 
of your Opinion thereupon 3. as alſo what Part I, Vo ule the ſa 
* ing unlawfully born, may claim of the Man's Aft F am not af 
on who begot me, and how far in your Opin Wee liſcovered 
* am to be thought his Son, or he acknowledge pute it to 


our partic 
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Iny Father. Your Sentiments and Advice herein will 
be a great Conſolation and Satisfaction to, 
| J R, 
Your Admirer and 
humble Servant, 


W. B, 


13222828 EEEEEEEE. 
[0. 204. Hedneſday, October 24. 


Crit grata protervitas 
Et vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. Hor. 


Am not at all diſpleaſed that I am become the Cou- 
rier of Love, and that the Diſtreſſed in that Paſſion 
# convey their Complaints to each other through my 
Jeans. The following Letters have lately come to my 
nds, and ſhall have their Place with great Willingneſs. 
to the Reader's Entertainment, he will, I hope, for- 
e the inſerting ſuch Particulars as to him may perhaps 
em frivolous, but are to the Perſons who wrote them 
the higheſt Conſequence, I ſhall not trouble you 
th the Prefaces, Compliments, and Apologies made 
me before each Epiſtle when it was deſired to be in- 
ed ; but in general they tell me, that the Perſons to 
zom they are addreſſed have Intimations, by Phraſes 
Aluſions in them, from whence they came. 


Part ; To the Sothades. 


E Word by which I addreſs you gives you, 
1 who underſtand Portugueſe, a lively Image of 
Whe tender Regard I have for you. The SyrcT a- 
Por's late Letter from Szatira, gave me the Hint 
ule the ſame Method of explaining my ſaif to you. 


Affen 2m not affronted at the Deſign your late Behaviour 
nion iſcovered you had in your Addrefſes to me; but I 
go pute it to the Degeneracy of the Age, rather than 


eur particular Fault. As I aim at nothing more than 
| being 
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* My Father is a very eminent Man in this Kingdon, WW my Father 


and one who bears conſiderable Offices in it. la be a great 
his Son, but my Misfortune is, That I dare not cal 
him Father, nor he without Shame own me as hi 
Iſſue, I being illegitimate, and therefore depriy'd d 
that endearing Tenderneſs and unparallel'd Satisfe. 
tion which a good Man finds in the Love and Ce, 
verſation of a Parent: Neither have I the Oppo. Wil S3. 
tunities to render him the Duties of a Son, he having 
always carried himſelf at ſo vaſt a Diſtance, and it 0. 204 
ſuch Superiority towards me, that by long Uſe har EIN 
* contracted a Timorouſneſs when before him, whit 
hinders me from declaring my own Neceſſities, ard 
giving him to underſtand the Inconveniencies I unde: — 
go. Et wulty 
Ir is my Misfortune to have been neither bred 1M 
Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any kind of Buſineſs, vba Am not at 
renders me entirely uncapable of making Proviſion i rier of Lo 
my ſelf without his Aſſiſtance; and this creates a com ¶ convey th 
nual Uneaſineſs in my Mind, fearing I ſhall in im eans. The 
want Bread; my Father, if I may fo call him, gx nds, and ſh 
me but very faint Aſſurances of doing any Thing iS to the Rea 
me. e the inſert 
I have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a Gentleman, n frivolous 
and it would be very hard for me to labour for H che higheſt 
Living. Iam in continual Anxiety for my future ch the Pref: 
tune, and under a great Unhappineſs in loſing the (wel me before 
- Converſation and friendly Advice of my Parents; Med; but ir 
that I cannot look upon my ſelf otherwiſe than a Pom they ar 
* Monſter ſtrangely ſprung, up in Nature, which ere Alluſions 
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and by the continual Reading what you have offer: 
the World, become an Admirer thereof, which l E W 
drawn me to make this Confeſſion; at the ſame ti * whe 
hoping, if any thing herein ſhall touch you with de tender! 
Senſe of Pity, you would then allow me the Fes late 
of your Opinion thereupon ;, as alſo what Part I, o uſe the ſa1 
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my Father. Your Sentiments and Advice herein will 


be a great Conſolation and Satisfaction to, 
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Uri: grata protervitas 
Et vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. Hor. 


Am not at all diſpleaſed that I am become the Cou- 
rier of Love, and that the Diſtreſſed in that Paſſion 
convey their Complaints to each other through my 
eans. The following Letters have lately come to my 
ands, and ſhall have their Place with great Willingneſs. 
to the Reader's Entertainment, he will, I hope, for- 
e the inſerting ſuch Particulars as to him may perhaps 
m frivolous, but are to the Perſons who wrote them 
the higheſt Conſequence. I ſhall not trouble you 
th the Prefaces, Compliments, and Apologies made 
me before each Epiſtle when it was deſired to be in- 
ted ; but in general they tell me, that the Perſons to 
zom they are addreſſed have Intimations, by Phraſes 
l Alluſions in them, from whence they came. 


To the Sothades. 
E Word by which I addreſs you gives you, 
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being yours, Iam willing to be a Stranger to x . 
Name, your Fortune, or any Figure which il 1 
Wife might expect to make in the World, provi * 17 
my Commerce with you is not to be a guilty one, Mr, 1; , 
reſign my Dreſs, the Pleaſure of Viſits, Equipig 1 
Plays, Balls, and Operas, for that one Satisfacin * xy . 
having you for ever mine. I am willing you ſhall; 88 
duftriouſly conceal the only Cauſe of I riumph w 

I can know in this Life. I wiſh only to hay 
my Duty, as well as my Inclination, to ſtud: ;; 
Happineſs. If this has not the Effect this Letter ig 
to aim at, you are tounderſtand that I had a mind, 
rid of you, and took the readieſt Way to pal you vil HEN 
an Offer of what you would never deſiſt purſuing ai E 
you received ill Uſage. Be a true Man; be m il rr 
while you doubt me, and negle& me when you 7 me 15 
T love you. I defie you to find out what is yo / _ hy J 
ſent Circumſtance with me; but I know Wie 4 05 
keep this Suſpenſe. «7 1 _ 75 
Jam your admired, * 
SIX, 
4 
Madam, V 125 
T is a ſtrange State of Mind a Man is in. p that fli 
the very Imperfections of a Woman he cu ſhall n 
turn into Excellencies and Advantages. I do ,. 
you, lam very much afraid of venturing upon nM 
I now like you in ſpite of my Reaſon, and thin 
an ill Circumſtance to owe one's Happinels to u q 
thing but Infatuation. I can ſee you ogle all the yl 
Fellows that look at you, and obſerve your Fc v8 rrOpÞ 
der after new Conqueſts every Moment you are » Y and t 
publick Place ; _ yet there is ſuch a Beauty e no more 
your Looks and Geſtures, that I cannot but admit hich you 
in the very act of endeavouring to gain the Her" WW... left 
others. My Condition is the ſame with that : qcainted | 
Lover in the Way of the World. I have ſtudici 198 ger. At 
Faults fo long, that they are become as fame ardent 
me, I like them as well as I do my own. Lond my St 


to it, Madam, and conſider whether you think! oc painful 
gay Behaviour will appear to me as amiable u part v. 
Husband, as it does now to me a Lover. Thing 
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\ far advanced, that we muſt proceed; and I hope 
ou will lay it to Heart, that it will be becoming in 
ne to appear ſtill your Lover, but not in you to be 

un my Miſtreſs. Gaiety in the matrimonial Life is 
aceful in one Sex, but.exceptionable in the other. As 
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FR ou improve theſe little Hints, you will aſcertain the . 
100 appineſs or Uneaſineſs of, þ | 
balls Madam, 1 
Vir Your moſt obedient, 5 | 
hay: Moft humble Servant, 4 | 
. T. 9 | i 


. 
CY 
2 = — 


= I R , 
HEN I fatat the Window, and you at the other 14 
End of the Room by my Couſin, I ſaw you 
Patch me looking at = Since you have the Secret 
Wt laſt, which I am ſure you ſhould never have known "q 
Put by Inadvertency, what my Eyes ſaid was true. But bo | 
t is too ſoon to confirm it with my Hand, therefore 27, 
Hall not ſubſcribe my Name. 


11 
IR, [| 
THERE were other Gentlemen nearer, and I | 
* know no Neceſſity you were under to take 


n. y that flippant Creature's Fan laſt Night; but 
* ou ſhall never touch a Stick of mine more, that's 
0 . 

por 


Phillis. 
To Colonel R cu 175 Spain. 


SI) EFORE this can reach the beſt of Husbands 
and the fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names will 
ut) "ec no more of Concern to me. The Indiſpoſition in 
bich you, to obey the Pictates of your Honour and 
WP ty, left me, has encreaſed upon me; and Iam 
1 ol quainted by my Phyſicians I cannot live a Week 
die) iger. At this time my Spirits fail me; and it is 


am 1 = ardent Love I have for you that carries me be- 
te ond my Strength, and enables me to tell you, The 
hin! 


: oft painful Thing in the Proſpect of Death, is, that I 
Nat part with you. But let it be a Comfort to you, 
that 
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that I have no Guilt bangs upon me, no unrepery 
Folly that retards me ; but I paſs away my | ON 
Hours in Reflection upon the Happineſs we have! Ned 
in together, and in Sorrow that it is ſo ſoon to har: N 
End. This is a Frailty which I hope is ſo far fron NY. 207 


minal that methinks there is a kind of Piety in he 
ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a State which is g 


Inſtitution of Heaven, and in which we have live, Dec 
cording to its Laws. As we know no more cf: 
next Life, but that it will be an happy one tothe Gay HEN 
and miſerable to the Wicked, why may we not pl not £ 
our ſelves, at leaſt to alleviate the Difficulty of reſgig ing 
this Being, in imagining that we ſball have a Se Scarecrow 
what paſſes below, and may poſſibly be employs umple of 
guiding the Steps of thoſe with whom we valVarning to 
with Innocence when mortal? Why may not I ht ſuffer b; 
o on in my uſual Work, and tho* unknown to nfnarked out 
aſſiſtant in all the Conflicts of your Mind? Give d am cont 
Leave to ſay to you, O beſt of Men, that I carne ſtill conc 
gure to my ſelf a greater Happineſs than in ſuch an ary from 1 
ploy ment: To be preſent at all the Adventure hat - 
which human Life is expoſed, to adminiſter Sum List ſome 
to thy.Eye-lids in the Agonies of a Fever, to covert 

. beloved Face in the Day of Battle, to go with the Mr. See 
Guardian Angel incapable of Wound or Pain, wher HER 
have longed to attend thee when awake, a fearful Vl . res 
man: Theſe, my Dear, are the Thoughts with u which are 
I warm my poor languid Heart; but indeed Ian You have 
capable, under my preſent Weakneſs, of bearing d Fears and 
ſtrong Agonies of Mind | fall into, when I form tor Papers ; 0 
ſelf the Grief you will be in upon your firſt heari; i our Love 
my Departure. I will not dwell upon this, bes eur Notior 
your kind and generous Heart will be but the more? Inclinatior 
flicted, the more the Perſon for whom you lamer: r Paſſion 
fers you Conſolation. My laſt Breath will, if 1: our Manhc 
my ſelf, expire in a Prayer for you. I ſhall nett = Abuſe 
your Face again, Farewel for ever. | 3 N * 
: F igath 5 

P and Fifty 
our Tyran 
| deventy $1 
Pony Firſt 


KR SANG. eG 


e 8 
No. 207. Thurſday, October 25. 


—_ 


* Decipimur ſpecie recti Hor. 
| | HEN I meet with any vicious Character that is 

* not generally known, in order to prevent its do- 
ef ing Miſchiet, I draw it at length, and ſet it up as 
See Scarecrow); by which Means I do not only make an 


Example of the Perſon to whom it belongs, but give 
arning to all Her Majeſty's Subjects, that they may 
ot ſuffer by it. Thus, to change the Alluſion, I have 
narked out ſeveral of the Shoals and Quickſands of Life, 
nd am contirually employed in diſcovering thoſe which 
re ſtill concealed, in order to keep the Ignorant and Un- 
ary from running _ them. It is with this Intention 
hat I 2 the following Letter, which brings to 
Light ſome ſecrets of this Nature. 


Mr. SpxcCTATOR, | 


wha 4 are none of your Speculations which I 
rful Vi * read over with greater Delight, than thoſe 
th whi which are deſigned for the Improvement of our Sex. 


You have endeavoured to correct our unreaſonable 
Fears and Superſtitions, in your Seventh and Twelfth 
Papers; our Fancy for Equipage, in your Fifteenth 
our Love of Puppet Shows, in your Thirty Firſt ; 


earings 

beg ur Notions of Beauty in your Thirty Third; our 
mot: Inclination for Romances, in your Thirty Seventh; 
men: ur Paſſion for French Fopperies, in your Forty Fifth 


our Manhood and Party-Zeal, in your Fifty Seventh ; 
our Abuſe of Dancing, in your Sixty Sixth and Sixty 
F >cventh. ; our Levity, in your Hundred and Twenty 
5 Eighth; our Love of Coxcombs, in your Hundred 
4 and Fifty Fourth, and Hundred and Fifty Seventh ; 
our Tyranny over the Henpeckt, in your Hundred and 
E deventy Sixth. You have deſcribed the Pi in your 
Fony Firſt ; the Idol, in your Seventy Third; the De- 
z * Murrer 


Fon, 
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murrer, in your u Ninth ; the Salamander, " to borro' 
your Hundred and Ninety Eighth. You have le which ff 
wiſe taken to Pieces our Drets, and repreſented to » Uſe. Ir 
the Extravagances we are often guilty of in that h the Mon: 
ticular. You have fallen upon our Patches, in yoy him, wh 
Fiftieth and Eighty Firſt ; our Commodes, in yo» ber Ingr: 
Ninety Eighth ; our Fans, in your Hundred and & has not o 
cond ; our Riding Habits, in your Hundred be was to 
Fourth; our Hoop-perticoats, in your Hundred a of it. 
Twenty Seventh ; beſides a great many little Je © Wyp) 
miſhes, which you have touched upon in your +. WF Man whe 
veral other Papers, and in thoſe many Letters that » WM tions of 
ſcattered up and down your Works. At the (in; count, by 
Time we muſt own, that the Compliments you py and delive 


Houle of 
ral F oreig 
of which 


our Sex are innumerable, and that thoſe very Fa Wi 
which you repreſent in us, are neither black in then Wi 
ſelves, nor, as you own, univerſal among us. Br, 
Sir, it is plain that theſe your Diſcourſes are calculate! MF ſighs after 
for none — the faſhionable Part of Womankind, by Fame 
for the Uſe of thoſe who are rather indiſcreet tha MF ſecret, to 
vitious. But, Sir, there is a Sort of Proftitutes in tl: | viſhed at 
lower Part of our Sex, who are a Scandal to us, in a little 
very well deſerve to fall under your Cenſure. I ks | tor you m1 


it would debaſe your Paper too much to enter into ie Repreſent: 


* fineſt Ladi 
| informed, 
Count in fe 
Jof Favours 
eſt Ranks, 
| Sir, what 8 
when a La 
Proxy, anc 
Hero in th 
upon as a C 
peared in h 
may depenc 
lef Fact, ar 
female Pan 
| VOu ſome | 
Vomen. 


Behaviour of theſe Female Libertines; but as boy 
Remarks on ſome Part of it would be a doing of |+ 
ſtice to ſeveral Women of Virtue and Honour, what 
Reputation ſuffer by it, I hope you will not think! 
improper to give the Publick ſome Accounts of tis 
Nature. You muſt know, Sir, I am provoked to vil 
you this Letter by the Behaviour of an infamous Vs 
man, who having paſſed her Youth in a moſt ſhans 
leſs State of Proſtitution, is now one of thoſe vis 
gain their Livelihood by ſeducing others, that = 
younger than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a cu 
nal Commerce between the two Sexes. Among ſen 
ral of her Artifices to get Money, ſhe frequently x. 
ſwades a vain young Fellow, that ſuch a Woman © 
Quality, or ſuch a celebrated Toaſt, entertains 45 
cret Paſſion for him, and wants nothing but an Or 
tunity of revealing it: Nay, ſhe has gone ſo 'i'*y 


to write Letters in the Name of a Woman cf Fg“ 5 m 
. 1 ' 1 : 
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to borrow Money of one of theſe fooliſh Roderigo's 
which ſhe has afterwards appropriated to her own 
Uſe. In the mean time, the Perſon, whe has lent 
the Money, has thought a Lady under Obligations to 
him, who ſcarce knew his Name ; and wondercd at 
W her Ingratitude when he has been with her, that ſhe 
has not owned the Favour, though at the ſame time 
hewas too much a Man of Honour to put her in Mind 
of it. | 
Wurx this abandoned Baggage meets with a 
Man who has Vanity enough to give Credit to Rela- 
tions of this Nature, ſhe turns him to very good Ac- 
count, by repeating Praiſes that were never uttered, 
and delivering Meſſages that were never ſent. A: the 


- 


u pn 

Falk Houſe of this ſnameleſs Creature is frequented by ſeve- 

then. ral Foreigners, I have heard of another Artifice, out 
Zu. of which ſhe often raiſes Money. The Foreigner 

ulatel ſighs after ſome Britiſb Beauty, whom he only knows 

l, an by Fame : Upon which ſhe promiſes, if he can be 


W ſecret, to procure him a Meeting. I he Stranger, ra- 
E viſhed at his good Fortune, gives her a Preſent, and 
in a little 1 ime is introduced to ſome imaginary Title, 
for you muſt know that this cunning Purveyor has her 
Repreſentatives, upon this Occaſion, of ſome of the 


nto tie 

* fneſt Ladies in the Kingdom. By this Means, as I am 
of informed, it is uſual enough to mect with a German 
bet Count in foreign Countries, that ſhall make his Boaſts 
think! of Favours he has received from Women of the high- 
; of tis eſt Ranks, and the moſt unblemiſhed Characters. Now, 
to ure Sir, what Safety is there for a Woman's Reputation, 
pus ehen a Lady may be thus proſtituted as Vit were by 

- ſhams Proxy, and be reputed an unchaſte Woman ; as the 
ofe un Hero in the ninth Book of Drydez's Virgil is looked 


that 1 . upon as a Coward, becauſe the Phantom, which ap- 


4 crit peared in his Likeneſs, ran away from Turnus ? You 
ng ſew wy depend upon what J relate to you to be Matter 
atly E Fact, and the Practice of more than one of theſe 
oma i eme Panders. If you print this Letter, 1 may give 
ains 26 © ſome further Accounts of this vicious Race of 


Vomen. 


Your bumble Servant. 
zZLVIDERA. 


| ob. III. G 1 
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37 ſhall add two other Letters on different Subjed 
fill up my Paper. 


M.. 
* 
M.. n * 1 5 
I Ama Country Clergy-man, and hope you will ker p 
I me your 1 in ridiculing E little Ind, 1 4 25 
cencies which cannot ſo properly be expoſed fron t,W, the fo 
< Pulpit. know 
* A Widow Lady, who ſtraggled this Summer m er 
London into my Pariſh for the Benefit of the Air, . (here u 
© ſhe ſays, appears every Sunday at Church with ma WE Word 
* faſhionable Extravagancies, to the great Aſtoniſpna me toi 
of my Congregation. _——_— 
, By T ws pos us the moſt Offence is her dE * 
* trical Manner of ſinging the Pſalms. She introduce: 3,7“ 
© bove fifty Italian Airs into the hundredth Pſalm, ai 
* whilſt we begin Al People in the old ſolemn Tue «i 
* our Fore-fathers, ſhe in a quite different Key runs DH 23 5 
ſions on the Vowels, and adorns them with the C 02 
ces of Nicolini; if ſhe meets with Eke or Aye, wii . 10 
are frequent in the Metre of Hopkins and Sternboli vill ; 
* arecertain to hear her 1 them half a Mig * 
* after us to ſome ſprightly Airs of the Opera. Jar 
I am very far from being an Enemy to Church ) Di. 
© ſick ; but fear this Abuſe of it may make my Parif: 
« diculous, who already look on the ſinging Pfalmswz HE! 
© Entertainment, and not Part of their Devotion. | a 
* ſides, I am apprehenſive that the Infection may ſprez as 
for Squire Squeekum, who by his Voice ſeems ich unexp! 
may uſe the Expreſſion) to be cut out for an T recomper 
Singer, was laſt Sunday practiſing the ſame Airs. e ordinary 
* I know the Lady's Principles, and that ſhe Determin⸗ 
© plead the Toleration, which (as ſhe fancies) lh made upor 
her Non-Conformity in this Particular; but Ion any T 
vou to acquaint her, That ſinging the Pſalms in: tions ie 
* ferent Tune from the reſt of the Congregation, "Wy, wears t. 
© Sort of Schiſm not tolerated by that Act. bd one Mar 
Tam 8 N. | Im to read } 
Your very humble Serve"! rinion of th 


tain it is, 
eas much 


s Ind in the 1 
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ects n 
ys SPECTATOR, 
N your Paper upon Temperance, you preſcribe to 
us a Rule for drinking out of Sir William Tem- 

* ple, In the following Words; The fr/t Glaſs for my ſelf, 
« the ſecond for my Friends, the thir d for good Humour, and, 
dle fourth for mine Enemies. Now, Sir, you muſt 
know that I have read this your Stor in a Club 


ill len 
e Inde. 
on the 


whereof I am a Member; when our Preſident told us 
Air, there was certainly an Error in the Print, and that the 
h m Word G/a/s ſhould be Bottle; and therefore has ordered 
imer; me to inform you of this Miſtake, and to defire you 
to publiſh the following Errata: In the Paper of Sa- 
er de rturday, October 13, Col. 3, Line 11. for Glaſs read 
duces N Brie. 
* mW 2 Yours, Robin Good-fellow. 
ure 


r fron 


. 


. 
* 
- 
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0. 206. Friday, October 26. 


| 5 uanto = Abi . negawerit, 
Diis plura feret Hor, 


urch Ni 
Pariſh! 
Ums ar 
ion. 
ay {prez 
ems it 
an Tad 
Airs. 


HERE is a Call upon Mankind to value and 
eſteem thoſe who ſet a moderate Price upon their 
own Merit ; and Self-denial is frequently attended 
th unexpected Bleſſings, which in the End abundart- 
recompenſe ſuch Loſe: as the Modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in 
e ordinary Occurrences of | ife. The Curious tell us, 


t ſhe » Determination in our Favour or to our Diſadvintoge 
es) aud made upon our firſt Appearance, even before they 
but | ; ow any Thing of our Characters, but ow ne Inti- 
ns 1n 2 "tions Men gather from our Aſpect. A Man, ney 


ation, y, wears the Picture of his Mind in his Coar ntenanga; 
ene Man's Eyes are Spectacles to his who looks a 
m to read his Heart. But tho' that way of ra ing : 1 
erwart Pinion of thoſe we behold in Publick is very fallacious, 
tan it is, that thoſe, who by their W ords and Attions 
eas much upon themſelves, as they can but barely de- 
qe in the ſtrift Scrutiny of their Deſerts, will find 


G 2 their 
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their Accompt leſſen every Day. A modeſt Man preſerys 
his Character, as a frugal Man does his Fortune; if eiths; 
of them live to the Height of either, one will find Loſt, 
the other Errors, which he has not Stock by him to make 
up. It were therefore a juſt Rule, to keep your Deſire, 
your Words and Actions, within the Regard you obſent 
your Friends have for you; and never, if it were in 1 
Man's Power, to take as much as he poſſibly might either 
in Preferment or Reputation. My Walks have lately been 
among the mercantile Part of the World; and one get 
Phraſes naturally from thoſe with whom one converſe: | 
ſay then, he that in his Air, his Treatment of others, « 
an habitual Arrcgance to himſelf, gives himſelf Credit ii 
the leaſt Article of more Wit, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, or V:. 
lour than he can poſſibly produce if he is called upon, wil 
find the World break in upon him, and conſider him a 
one who has cheated them of all the Eſteem they had bs 
fore allowed him. This brings a Commiſſion of Bank 
ruptcy upon him; and he that might have gone on to; 
Life's End in a proſperous Way, by aiming at more tha 
he ſhould, is no longer Proprietor of what he really be 
before, but his Pretenſions fare as all Things do whichar 
torn inſtead of being divided. 

THERE is no one living would deny Cinna the Ay- 
plauſe of an agreeable and facetious Wit; nor could poſt 
bly pretend that there is not ſomething inimitably u 
forced and diverting in his Manner of delivering all by 
Sentiments in ne Nag if we were able to concez 
the ſtrong deſire of Applauſe which he betrays in eren 
Syllable he utters. But they who converſe with hun, 
ſee that all the Civilities they could do to him, or tit 
kind Things they could ſay to him, would fall tort d 
what he expects; and therefore inſtead of ſhowing tur 
the Eſteem they have for his Merit, their Refle&tionstun 
only upon that they obſerve he has of it himſelf. 

ir you go among the Women, and behold Ci 
trip into a Room with that theatrical Oſtentation ot i! 
Charme, Mirtilla with that ſoft Regularity in her Mot, 
C//:o with ſuch an indifferent Familiarity, Corinna vu 
fuci a fond Approach, and Roxana with ſuch a Demancs 
Reih ect in the great Gravity of her Entrance; you hn? 
Bic Sc vio underſtand themſelves and act naturally, .- 


. 
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only for their Abſence, to tell you that all theſe Ladies 
would impoſe themſelyes upon you; and each of them 


W carry in their Behaviour a Confciouinels of to much more 


than they ſhould pretend to, that they loſe what would 
otherwiſe be given them. 

I remember the laſt time I ſaw Mu, I was wons 
derſully taken with the Skill of the | oct. in making the 


$ Murderer form Fears to himſelf from the Moderation of 
the Prince whole Lite he was going to take away. le 
W ſays of the King, He H Tacnutet fo ancelly ; and jullly 


inferred from thence, I hat all divine and human pow er 


would join to avenge his Death, who had made {ach an 


_ 


abſtinent Uſe of Dominion. Ali chat is ina Man's Power 
to do to advance his on Pomp and Glorv, and forbears, 
is ſo much la id up againſt the Day of Nittrels 3 nnd Pity 
| will always be his Portion in Adveriity, who acted with 


OCentleneſs in Proſperity. 
Tat preat Giticer who fotegoes the Advantages he 
might take to himſelf, and renounces all prudential Re- 


| gards to his own Perſon in Danger, has ſo far the Merit 


ofa Volunteer; and all his Honours and Glories are unca- 


* vied, for ſharing the common Fate with the fame Frank- 


neſs as they do who have no ſuch endearing Circum- 


| Rances to part with. But if there were no ſuch confi- 


4 a # 


derations as the good Effe& which Sclf-denial has up- 
on the Senſe of other Men towards us, it is of all Qua- 


be lities the moſt deſirable for the agreeable Diſpoſition in 


Which it places our own Minds. I cannot tell what bet 


ter to ſay of it, than that it is the very contrary of Am- 
bition; and that Modeſty allays all thoſe Paſſions and 
| Inquietudes to which that Vice expotes us. Ile that is 


# 


moderate in his Wiſhes from Renion and Choice, and 
not reſigned from Sourneſs, Diſtaſie, or Diſappointment, 
Coubles all the Pleaſures of his Life. The Air, the Sca- 
ſon, a Sun- ſniny Day, or a fair Proſpect, are Inſtances 


ef Happineſs, and that which ke e ujoys in common 


wich all the world, (by his exemption from the F.n- 


chantments by which all the world are bewi:chec) are 


: * . . by 7 
o him uncommon Benefits and new Accuiſtions, Reich 
t eaten up with Care, nor Plena ſure i terrupted h/ n- 


„ 


| 


a It is not to him of any Coniequence whit ins Waun 
* tamed for, or for what the other ie pieterted. ile 


- 


(7 3 . © knows 
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knows there is ſuch a place an uninterrupted Walk; hx MW ranſcribed 
can meet in ſuch a Company an agreeable Converſation, A Firſt, i 
He has no Emulation, he is no Man's Rival, but ev, Tus Sp 
Man's Well-wiſher ; can look at a proſperous Man, with MK :-2:c5 and 
a Pleaſure in refle&ing that he hopes he is as happy s enn toge 
himſelf ; and has his ind and his Fortune (as far as Pry follows. 
dence will allow) open to the Unhappy and to the ſtranget SOCR 
LUCCEIUS la Learning, Wit, Humour, Elcquence, vs going 
but no ambitious Proſpects to purſue with thele Adyan. fxed upon 


tages; therefore to the ordinary world he is perhap 
thought to want Spirit, but known among his Friends 


on, tells hi 


E Occahon, 1 


have a Mind of the moſt conſummate Greatneſs. He ils upon 
wants no Man's Admiration, is in no Need of Pomp. His BF tings whit 
Cloaths plcaſe him if they are faſhionable and warm; his ions mig 
ws 6ne—"S are agreeable if they are civil and well m- may not or 
tured. 'There is with him no Occaſion for Superfluity at k10ws is m 
Meals, for Jollity in Company, in a word, for any thing plored the 
extraordinary to adminiſter Delight to him. Want of Pre. when he pi 
judice and Command of Appetite are the Companions Good, and 
which make his Journey of Life ſo eaſy, that he in all placs WF Detriment. 
meets with more Wit, more good Cheer, and more good fly happer 
Humour than is neceſſary to make him enjoy himſelf with Ignorance, 
Fleaſure and Satisfaction. T from ſeeing 
ror an Inſt 
£9: 0336 033 030 0030 0305700500 e beg 
| im the 8 
No. 207. Saturday, October 27. em, — 
= — as the great 
vocrates th 
Omnibus interris que ſunt a-Gadibus uſque Fayour he 1 
Auroram & Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt wou!d rece 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remotd il Uſe of i 
Erroris nebula Jur. ers in the 
tne Exam 
N my laſt Saturday's Paper I laid down ſome Thougit be the Effe 
[| upon Devotion in general, and ſhall here ſhew u other reput 
were the Notions of the moſt refined Heathens on thi a Son, or p 
Subject, as they are repreſented in Plato's Dialogue up BL ſubject 
Prayer, entituled, Alcibiades the Second, which douvt.' theleſs, ſay 
gaveOccaſion to Fuvenal's tenth Satyr, and to the {econ to pray for, 


Satyr of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe Authors has _ 
.- 


| fectual for t 
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E.-:nſcribed the preceding Dialogue, entituled, Alcibiades 
de Firſt, in his fourth Satyr. 
as Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are So- 
ales and Alcibiades; and the Subſtance of it (when 
un together out of the Intricacies and Digreſſions) as 
follows. 
SOCRATES meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as he 
us going to his Devotions, and obſerving his Eyes to be 
fxed upon the Earth with great Seriouſneſs and Attenti- 
on, tells him, that he had Reaſon to be thoughtful on that 
Occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a Man to bring down 
ils upon himſelf by his own Prayers, and that thoſe 
| t1:3gs which the Gods ſend him in Anſwer to his Pe- 
© :itions might turn to his Deſtruction : This, fays he, 
may not only happen when a Man prays for what he 
bios is milchievous in its own Nature, as Ocdiprs im- 
plored the Gods to ſow Diſſention between his Sons; but 
© when he prays for what he believes would be for his 
Good, and againſt what he believes would be to his 
Detriment. This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſa- 
fly happen _— us, ſince moſt Men are blinded with 
Ignorance, Prejudice, or Paſſion, which hinder them 
| from ſeeing ſuch Things as are really beneficial to them. 
For an Inſtance, he ifs Alcibiades, Whether he would 
not be thoroughly pleaſed if that God to whom he 
was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make 
lum the Sovereign of the whole Earth? Alcibiades an- 
wers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a Promiſe 
25 the greateſt Favour that could be beſtowed upon him. 
| Cocrates then asks him, If aiter receiving this great 
Favour he would be content to loſe his Life? or if he 
would receive it though he was ſure he would make an 
il Uſe of it? To both which Queſtions Alcibiades an- 
ders in the Negative. Socrates then ſhews him, from 
tne Examples of others, how thele might very probably 
be the EfieQts of ſuch a Bleſſing. He then adds, That 
| ther reputed Pieces of good Fortune, as that of having 
« Son, or procuring the higheſt Poſt in a Government, 
© cre ſubje to the like fatal Conſequences ; which never- 
© tnelefs, ſays he, Men ardently deſire, and wou!ld not {ail 
| to pray for, if they thought their Prayers m ght be ef 
| {ectual for the obtaining of them. 
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Havinc eſtabliſhed this great Point, That all th 
moſt apparent Bleflings in this Life are obnoxiqus 1 
ſuch dreadful Conſequences, and that no Man knoy; 
what in its Events would prove to him a Blefling or | 
Curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he ought 
to pray. 

I's the firſt Place, he recommends to him, as the M. 
del cf his Devotion, a ſhort Prayer, which a Greet Pe 
compoſed for the Uſe of his Friends, in the following 
Word: ; O Jupiter, give us thoſe Things which are 024 fir 
ns, whether they are ſuch Things as we pray for, er jy; 
Things as abe do not pray for; and remove from us th; 
Things evhich are hurtful, though they are ſuch Things as 
ave pray for. | 

I x the ſecond Place, that his Diſciple may ack ſuch 
Things as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that | 
is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the Study d 
true Wiſdom, and to the Knowledge of that which 
his chief Good, and the molt ſuitable to the Excellency 
of his Nature. 

In the third and laſt Place he informs him, that the 
beſt Methods he could make uſe of to draw down Re. 
ſings upon himſelf, and to render his Prayers acceptable, 
would be to live in a conſtant Practice of his Duty to 
wards the Gods, and towards Men. Under this Head be 
very much recommends a Form of Prayer the Lac: 
monians made uſe of, in which they petition the God, 
to give them all good Things, fo long as they are virtum, 
Under this Head likewiſe he gives a very remarkable A. 
count of an Oracle to the foilowing Purpoſe. 

Wurx the Athenians in the War with the Lav 
&emonians received many Defeats both by Sea and Lan: 
they ſent a Meſſage to the Oracle of "A; age Ammon, u 
ask the Reaſon why they who crected fo many Ter: 
ples to the Gods, and adorned them with ſuch coli | 
Offerings; why they who had inſtituted ſo many Fe! 
vals, and accompanied them with ſuch Pomps at. 
Ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they who had ſlain fo may 
Hecatombs at their Altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful ti 
the Lacedemonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in all the: 
Particulars. To this, ſays he, the Oracle made the fe, 
lowing Reply; I am better pleaſed with the Pra! 
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„ Lacedemonians, than with all the Oblations of the 
E Greeks. As this Prayer implied and encouraged Virtue 
in thoſe who made it; the Philoſopher proceeds to ſhew 
bow the moſt vicious Man might be devout, ſo far 
as Victims could make him, but that his Offerings 


E were regarded by the Gods as Bribes, and his Petitions 


15 Blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes on this Occaſion 
wo Verſes out of Homer, in which the Poet ſays that 
the Scent of the Trgar Sacrifices was carried up to 
Heaven by the Winds ; but that it was not acceptable to 
the Gods, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all his 


People. 


Tur Concluſion of this Dialogue is very remarkable. 
© $-:rates having deterr'd Alcibiades from the Prayers 
and Sacrifices which he was going to offer, by ſetting, 
forth the above-mentioned Difficulties of performing. 
that Duty as he ought, adds theſe Words, Ve muſt therc- 
ere wait til ſuch Time as ae may learn how to 
Sbehave our ſelwes towards the Gods, and towards Men. 
Bat when will that Time come, fays 4/cibiades, and 
who is it that will inſtruct us? For 1 would fain fee 
this Man, whoever he is. It is one, fays Socrates, who 
takes Care of you; but as Hanes tells us, that Mine- 
da removed the Rliſt from Diamedes nis Eyes, that he 
might plainly diicover both Gods and len; ſo the 
Darkness that hangs upon your Mind mult be removed, 
before you are able to diſcern what is Good and what is 
Evil. Let him remove from my Mind, ſays Aeibiadis, 
tie Darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſe,; I am determined 
bt refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, whoever he 15, fo 
hat I may become the better Manby it. Ihe remaining 
ert of this Dialogue is very obſcure: i here is fornething 
in it that would make us think Sac/utes hinted at hints 
elf, when he ſpoke of this divine Teacher who was to 
Exome into the World, did not he own that he himſelf 
Nas in this Reſpect as mach at a Loſs, and in as great 
Piſtreſs as the reſt of Mankind. 
| SOME learned Men look upon this Concluſion as a 
Freliction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socratcs, like 
Le lligh-Prieſt, propheſizd unkuswingly, and pointed a- 
et Divine Teacher who was to come into the World 
Lne Ages after him. However that may be, vc fn 
N | 5 ; that 
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that this great Philoſopher ſaw, by the Light of Reaſgy, which 0 
that it was ſuitable to the Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, moſt pai 
to ſend a Perſon into the World who ſhould inſtruct Mag. i Lhd as 


kind in the Duties of Religion, and, in particular, teach eye Petit 
them how to pray. dent, thai 
WHoEveR reads this Abſtract of Plato's Diſcoure * as is 
on Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this Reflection, Wi kad 15 f 
That the great Founder of our Religion, as well by WW folves wh: 
his own Example, as in the Form of Prayer which be 
taught his Diſciples, did not only keep up to tho 
Rules which the Light of Nature had ſuggeſted to thi iſ XN 
great Philoſopher, but inſtructed his Diſciples in the WE 
whole Extent of this Duty, as well as of all other, No. 20 
He directed them to the proper Object of Adoration, Wi 
and taught them, — to the third Rule above ſh — 
mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in their Cloſets, Wi 
without Show or Oſtentation, and to worſhip him 
Spirit and in Truth. As the Lacedemonians in their fem 1 Have ſe 
of Prayer implored the Gods in general to give them 2! lament 
good things ſo long as they were virtuous, we a*k in zs falle 
particular that our Offences may be forgiven, as we gin nacles. A 
#hoje of others. If we look into the ſecond Rule wh Levity 5 
Socrates has preſcribed, namely, That we ſhould ap attend any 
our ſelves to the Knowledge of ſuch Things as are belt to WF gious to ob 
us, this too is explained at large in the Poctrines of tit WF exalted Pa 
Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral Inftances to . is not only 
gard thoſe things as Curſes, which appear as Þleſing @ neſs of Sou 
in the Eye of the World; and on the contrary, to eſicen © a noble Spi 
thoſe things as Bleſſings, which to the Generality d rerality of 
Mankind appear as Curſes. Thus in the Form which » very differe 
eſcribed to us, we only pray for that Happine!s wid I Attention : 


” TY 


1s our chief Good, and the great End of our Exiſten ber in an 
when we petition the ſupreme Being for the coming of J ſerious C 
Kingdom, being ſollicitous for no other temporal Be. Ceneroſity 


fing but our daily Suſtenance. On the other fide, V: 


| can poſſibl 
pray againſt nothing but Sin, and againſt Z// in genen ö 


Lughter: 


J-aving it with Omniſcience to determine what is reihe ive a nv 
ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his Rules WMainments, 
Prayer, in which he recommends the above- mentiert of Coy 


Form of the antient Poet, we find that Form not en 


comprehended, but very much improved in the Petite 


wherein we pray to the Supreme Being that his ill 7 
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4 dine ; which is of the ſame Force with that Form 
which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed againſt the 
moſt painful and moſt ignominious of Deaths, Newer- 
theleſs not my Will, but thine be done. This comprehen- 
| five Petition is the moſt humble, as well as the moſt pru- 
dent, that can be offered up from the Creature to his Crea- 
| tor, as it ſuppoſes the Supreme Being wills nothing but 
| what is for our Good, and that he knows better than our 
| ſelves what is ſo. L. 
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] 
I Have ſeveral Letters from People of good Senſe, who 
| | lament the Depravity or Poverty ot Taſte the Town 
z fallen into with relation to Plays and publick Spec- 
tacles. A Lady in particular obſerves, that there is ſuch 
a Levity in the Minds of her own Sex, that they ſeldom. 
attend any thing but Impertinences. It is indeed prodi- 
gious to obſerve how little Notice is taken of the moſt 
_ exalted Parts of the belt 'Tragedies in Shateſpear ; nay, it 
is not only viſible that Senſuality has devoured all Great- 
& neſs of Soul, but the under Paſſion (as 1 may fo call it) of 
a noble Spirit, Pity, ſeems to be a Stranger to the Ge- 
8 Pcrality of an Audience. The Minds of Nlen are indeed 
Very differently diſpoſed ; and the Reliefs from Care and 
Attention are of one Sort in a great Spirit, and of ano- 
* ther in an ordinary one. Ihe Man of à great Heart and 
_« 1erious Complexion, is more pleated with Inſtances of 
_Gcnerofity and Pity, than the light and ludicrous Spirit 
can poſſibly be with the highett Strains of Mirth and 
ghter: It is therefore a mclancholy Proſpect when 
dee a numerous Aſſembly loit to all ſerious Enter- 
ments, and ſuch Incidents as ſhould move one 
pt of Concern, excite in them a quite contrary one. 
Fu the Tragedy of Macbeth the other Night, when 
Lady who is couſcious of tke Crime of murder» 
| ng 


wo enjunt ſpectentur ut ifſe. Ov. 
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ng the King, ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at the News 
and makes an Exclamation at it ; inſtead of the Indigra. 
tion which is natural to the Occaſion, that Expreſſion i 
received with a loud Laugh : They were as meim 
when a Criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly an 0+. 
caſion of rejoicing when the Wicked are ſeized in 
their Deſigns ; but, I think, it is not ſuch a Triumph 
as 15 exerted by Laughter. 

You may generally obſerve, that the Appetites au 
ſooner moved than the Paſſions : A ſly Expreſſion which 
alludes to Bawdry, puts a whole Row into a plenfing 
Smirk ; when a good Sentence that deſcribes an inward 
Sentiment of the Soul, is received with the greateſt Cold. 
nels and Indifference. A Correſpondent of mine, upon 
this Subject, has divided the female Part of the Aud. 
ence, and accounts for their Prepoſſeſſion againſt this rex 
ſonable Delight in the following Manner. The Prue 
ſays he, as ſhe acts always in Contradiction, ſo ſhe is 
gravely ſullen at Comedy, and extravagantly gay at 
Tragedy. The Coquet is ſo much taken up with throw: 
ing her Eyes around the Audience, and conſidering the 
Effect of them, that ſhe cannot be expected to obſere 
the Actors but as they are her Rivals, and take off the 0)- 
ſervation of the Men from herſelf. Beſides theſe Species 
of Women, there are the Examples, or the firſt of tit 
Mode: 'Theſe are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted wit 
what the Actor is going to ſay to be moved at it. Afi 
theſe one might mention a certain flippant Set of Female 
who are Mimicks, and are wonderfully diverted with tht 
Conduct of all the People around them, and are Spec. 
tors only of the Audience. But what is of all the mc: 
to be lamented, is, the Loſs of a Party whom it wouldt? 
worth preſerving in their right Senſes upon all Occakior: 
and theſeare thoſe whom we may indifferently call tit 
Innocent or the Unaffected. You may ſometimes '* 
one of theſe ſenſibly touched with a well-wrought Inc: 
dent; but then ſhe is immediately ſo impertinently c- 
ſerved by the Men, and frowned at by ſome ſenſible > 
perior of her own Sex, that ſhe is aſhamed, and loie* tne 
Enjoyment of the moſt laudable Concera, Pity. Tha 
the whole Audience is afraid of letting fall a Lear. © 
ſhun as a Weakneſs the belt and worthieſt Part of 0. 
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SIR, | 

As Syouareonethat doth not only pretend to reform, 
| but affects it amongſt People of any Senſe ; 
makes me (who are one of the greateſt of your Admirers). 
give you this Trouble to deſire you will ſettle the Me- 
© « thod of us Females knowing when one another is in 
Jon: For they have now got a Trick of never ſend- 


© © ing to their Acquaintance when they firſt come; and if 


$ art * 

ich © one does not viſit them within the Week which the 
ang WE © ſay at Home, it is a mortal Quarrel. Now, dear Mr. 
wal WE © Src. either command them to put it in the Adver- 
Col. WE © tiſement of your Paper, which is generally read by our 


un © Sex, or elſe order them to breathe their ſaucy Footmen, 

i. WW © (who are good for nothing elſe) by ſending them to 
| © tell all their Acquaintance. If you think to print this, 
pray put it in a better Style as to the ſpelling Part. 
The Town is now filling every Day, and it cannot be 
deferred, becauſe People take Advantage of one ano- 
ther by this Means and break off Acquaintance, and 
are rude: Therefore pray put this in your Paper as 
| © ſoon as you can poſſibly, to prevent any future Miſcar- 
| © riages of this Nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be, | 


Dear Spree. 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


% 
2 
1 


Mary Meanwell. 


mo © Pray ſettle what is to be a proper Notification of a 
uldte Perſon's being in Town, and how that differs accord- 
afor, ing to People's Quality. 

x11 th: ' 

es i WE: M.. SrtcraroOR, October h 202h. 


0 Heart Defire, expoſe that curſed Viceof inſnaring poor 
er © young Girls, and drawing them from their Friends. I 

Tba * allure you without Flattery it has ſaved a Prentice of 
r. mine from Ruin; and in Token of Gratitude, as well 
cf ſorthe Benefit of wy Family, I have put it in a Frame 


* and 
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and Glaſs, and hung it behind my Counter, I ſuul 
take Care to make my young Ones read it every Mon 
© ing, to fortify them againſt ſuch pernicious Raſcal,, | 
© know not whether what you writ was Matter of Fag. 
© or your own Invention; but this I will take my Oxy No, 20. 
on, the firſt Part is ſo exactly like what happened to » 
Prentice, that had I read your Paper then, I'ſhov WF 
© have taken your Method to have ſecured a Villa, N —8 
4 d rol . © —— 
E Jour moſt obedient humble Servan; Felde 


No, 20: 


Myr. SpECTATOR, : 14 * 

9 ITHOUT Rallery I deſire you to infert thi 7 t * 
« Word for Word in your next, as you value: * 1a; 

Lover's Prayers. You ſee it is an Hue and Cry after: World in | 

« ſtray Heart (with the Marks and Blemiſhes underwri. Were r re” 

© ten) which whoever ſhall bring to you, ſhall receiv: Wi 1 r 

© SatisfaQtion. Let me beg of you not to fail, as you re = - 4% 

© member the Paſſion you had for her to whom you la. . * * 

— of the Age 

Noble; generous, great and god, — 2 

But never to be underſtood : ee 

Fickle as the Wind, flill changing, = A pad f 

After every Female ranging, 1 

Panting, trembling, fig bing, dying, | [palin 

But addicted much to Hing: A 

When the Siren Songs repeats, 1 

Equal Meaſures ſtill it beats; Betts 

Who cer. ſpall wear it, it will ſmart her, 3 

Aud who er takes it, takes a Tartar, T b. : * * 

and Refine 

Plainnefs, ; 

remony, a 

Accounts © 

the moſt ax 

you would 
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I HERE are no Authors I am more pleaſed with, 
= | than thoſe who ſhew human Nature in a Variety 
T of Views, and deſcribe the ſeveral Ages of the 
World in their different Manners. A Reader cannot be 
© more rationally entertained, than by comparing the Vir- 
„wess and Vices of his own Times, with thoſe which pre- 
den ciled in the Times of his Fore-fathers ; and drawing a 
Parallel in his Mind between his own private Character, 
and that of other Perſons, whether of his own Age, or 
© of the Ages that went before him. The Contemplation 
ef Mankind under theſe changeable Colours, is apt to 
ſhame us out of any particular Vice, or animate us to 
any particular Virtue ; to make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with our ſelves in the moſt proper Points, to clear our 
Minds of Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that 
Narrowneſs of Temper which inclines us to think amiſs 
of thoſe who differ from ourſelves. 

Ir we look into the Manners of the molt remote Ages 
ci, the World, we diſcover human Nature in her Sim- 

p.icity ; and the more we come downward towards our 
own Times, may obſerve her hiding herſelf in Artifices 

and Refinements, poliſhed inſenſibly out of her Original 
Plainneſs, and at length entirely loſt under Form and Ce- 
remony, and (what we call) good Breeding. Read the 
Accounts of Men and Women as they are given us by 
the moſt antient Writers, both ſacred and prophane, and 
you would think you were reading the Hiſtory of ano- 
ther Species. 

AwoxG the Writers of Antiquity, there are none 
{who inſtruct us more openly in the Manners of their re- 
Tui, WS fpeftive Times in which they lived, than thoſe who have 

employed themſelves in Satyr, under what Dreſs ſoever it 
may 
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may appear; as there are no other Authors whoſe pp. 
vince it is to enter ſo directly into the Ways of Men, au 
ſet their Miſcarriages in ſo ſtrong a Light. 
SIMONIDES, a Poet famous in his Generation, bl 
think Author of the oldeſt Satyr that is now extant ; ard 
as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was ever written. Th; 
Poet flouriſhed about four hundred Years after the Siege 
of Troy; and ſhews, by his way of Writing, the Simpl: 
city, or rather Coarſeneſs of the Age in which he lire! 
I have taken Notice, in my hundred and ſixty firlt Ste. 
culation, that the Rule of obſerving what the French cl 
the Bienjeance, in an Alluſion, has been found out of k. 
ter Years ; and that the Antients, provided there vas: 
Likeneſs in their Similitudes, did not much trout: 
themſelves about the Decency of the Compariſon. Ti: 
Satyr or Iambicks of Siz9nides, with which 1 ſhall c. 
tertain my Readers in the preſent Paper, are a remarkab: 
Inſtance of what I formerly advanced. The Subject a 
this Satyr is Woman. He deſcribes the Sex in thei: &. 
veral Characters, which he derives to them from a fanci 
ful Suppoſition raiſed upon the Doctrine of Pre- exiſterce 
He tells us, That the Gods formed the Souls of Women 
out of thoſe Seeds and Principles which compoſe ſer: 
Kinds of Animals and Elements; and that their good u 
bad Diſpoſitions ariſe in them according as ſuch and fuck 
Seeds and Principles predominate in their Conſitutiors, 
J have tranſlated the Author very faithfully, and if u 
Word for Word (which our Language would not be 
at leaſt ſo as to comprehend every one of his Sentiment, 
without adding any Thing of my own. I have alrez: 
apologized for this Author's Want of Delicacy, and mit 
urther premiſe, That the following Satyr affects on. 
ſome of the lower Part of the Sex, — not thoſe vn 
have been refined by a polite Education, which vast 
ſo common in the Age of this Poet. 


IN the Beginning God made the Souls of Womaniinu 
out of different Materials, and in a ſeparate State f 
their Podies. 

THE Sauls of one Kind of Women avere formed out 5 
thoſe Ingredients Thich compo ſe a Savine. 4 ener f 
this Make is a Slut in her Houſe, and à Gluttor at — 
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i Cable. She is uncleanly in her Perſan, a Slattern in her 
Dreſs, and her Family is no better than a Dunghill. 


I ſecond Sort of Female Soul was formed out of the ſame 
Peril. that enter into the Compoſition of a Fox. . Such 


Won one is what abe call a notable diſcerning Woman, awhe 


bas an Inſight into every Thing, whether it be good or bad. 
Ur thisSpecies of Females there are ſome wirtuous and ſome 
Nictous. | 

| Athird Kind of Women avere made up of Canine Parti- 
r. Theſe are what wwe commonly call Scolds, auh imi- 
pate the Animals out of which they avere taken, that are 


Relways buſy and barking, that ſnarl at every one who 


womes in their Way, and live in perpetual Clamour. 
THE fourth Kind of Women were made out of the 
Farth. Theſe are your Sluggards, abb paſs away their 


ine in Indolence and Ignorance, fever over the Fire a 


whole Winter, and apply themſelves with Alacrity ta na 
Kind of Buſineſs but eating. 

THE fifth Species of Females æuere made out of the 
dea. Theſe are Women of variable uneven Tempers, ſome- 
ines all Storm and Tempeſt, ſometimes all Calm and 
Purſoine, The Stranger wwho ſees one of theſe in her 
Pmiles ard Smoothneſs, would cry her up for a Miracle of 
a Humour ; but on a N her Locks and Words are 
ghanged, ſhe is nothing but Fury and Outrage, Noiſe and 
Hurricane. 
| THE ſixth Species were made up of the Ingredients 
kubich compoſe an Aſs, or a Beaſt of Burden. Theſe are 
poturally exceeding flothful, but upon the Husband'; ex- 
prting his Authority, vill live upon hard Fare, and do 
prery Thing to pleaſe him. They are hoxwever far from 
ing averſe to venereal Pleaſure, and ſeldim refuſe a male 
Companion. 
| THE Cat furniſhed Materials for a ſeventh Species uf 

amen, who are of a melancholy, froward, unamiable 
Nature, and fo repugnant to the Offers of Lowe, that they 
ic the Face of their Husband when he approaches them 
Reith conjugal Indearments. This Species of Women ce 

erviſ⸗ 22 to little Thæſts, Cheats, and Pilferings. 
| Mare with a flowing Mane, which was never 
ute to any ſerwile Toil and Labour, compoſed an etthth 
eres of Women, Theſe are they who bave little R egard 


for 
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for their Husbands, who paſs away their Time in dre. 
fing, bathing, and perfuming ; wwho throw their Hair j. 
to the niceſt Curls, and trick it up with the faireſt Hl. 


ers and Garlands. A Woman of this Species is a wy 
pretty Thing for a Stranger to lool upon, but wery detring. 
tal to the Owner, unleſs it be a King or Prince aobo til 
a Fancy to ſuch a Toy. 

THE ninth Species of Females avere taken out if f 
Ape. Theſe are ſuch as are both ugly and ill-naturcd, ach 
have nothing beautiful in themſelves, and endtawtur 1; 
detratt from or ridicule every Thing which appears |: | 
others. | 

THE tenth and laſt Species of Women avere mot u 
of the Bee; and happy is the Man who gets ſuch a wn 

for his Wife. She is altogether faultleſs and unb!ament!; 
her Family flouriſhes and improves by her £20d Manege 
ment. She loves her Husband, and is beloved by bin. d. 
brings him a Race of beautiful and virtuous Child-mn,$) 
diflinguiſhes herſelf among her Sex. She is ſurround d 
Graces. She newer fits among the looſe Tribe of Wenn, 
nor paſſes away herTime with them in wanton Diſc": 
She is full of Virtue and Prudence, and is the bij! i it 
that Jupiter can beflow on Maur. 

I ſhall conclude theſe Iambicks with the Motto ccc 
Paper, which is a Fr:4ment of the ſame Author: 4 
Man cannot poſſeſs any Thing that is better than agu 

eman, nor any Thing that is worſe than a bad on. 3 

As the Poet has ſhown a great Penetration ip ti. 
Diverſity of female Characters, he has avoiced the Fac: 
which Faveral and Monſieur Boileau are galty of, tis 
former, in his ſixth, and the other in his lait Satyr, wies 
they have endeavoured ro expoſe the Sex in gener, 
without doing Juſtice to the valuable Part of it. Su 
levelling Satyrs are of no uſe to the \World, and for dis 
Reaſon I have often wondered how the French Auto 
above-mentioned, who was a Man of exquiſite Judgme! 
and a Lover of Virtue, could think human Nature à p 
per Subject for Satyr in another of his celebrated Piece, 
which is called The Satyr upon Man. What Vice or Fra 
ty can a Diſcourſe correct, which cenſures the wi! 
Species alike, and endeayours to ſhew by ſome ſuperhcs 


Strokes of Wit, that Brutes are the more excellent 
| tu 
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209, 
* Jes of the two ? Satyr ſhould expoſe nothing but what 
ir, WS corrigible, and make a due Diſcrimination between 


Boſe who are, and thoſe who are not the proper Objects 
L 


2 den pf it. i 
ina. 
1146 e 05500 s: 00500 05S Þ: 05500 :500 00S 
f | 
74 No. 210. Vedueſday, October 31. 
"ur ti OO 
6 : 
| Neſcio quomodo inheret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quod- 
„ „en augurium futurorum ; idgue in maximis ingeniis al- 
a: 1 WO: tiſimiſque animis & exiftit maximè & apparet facillime, 
; Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, 
„ 5 To the SPECTATOR. 
en. Sy 
Jeni IX , 


Am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt Springs of 
1 © generous and worthy Actions, is the having gene- 
: 1:1 8 © rous and worthy Thoughts of our ſelves. ho- 
erer has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Nature, 
of ki Vill act in no higher a Rank than he has allotted him- 
-. 1 elf in his own Eſtimation. If he conſiders his Being 
ac s circumſcribed by the uncertain Term of a few Years, 
— his Deſigns will be contracted into the ſame narrow 
nF fan he imagines is to bound his Exiſtence, How can 
- Fac: be exalt his Thoughts to any Thing great and noble, 
of, tl ? who only believes that after a ſhort Turn on the Stage, 
wice of this World, he is to fink into Oblivion, and to loſe 
den, his Conſciouſneſs for ever? 
s Fox this Reafon I am of Opinion, that ſo uſeful 


ert uud elevated a Contemplation as that of the Soul's In- 


\ ut WT mortality cannot be reſumed too often. There is not a 


zen more improving Exerciſe to the human Mind, than to 


abe frequently reviewing its own great Privileges and En- 
Piece, iS dowments nor a more effectual Means to awaken in 
1 bam Ambition raiſed above low Objects and little Pur- 
who! WG ſuits, than to value our ſelves as Heirs of Eternity. 
Ir isa very great Satisfaction to conſider the beſt and 
C, Viſeſt of Mankind in all Nations and Ages, aſſerting, as 
; * with 
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with one Voice, this their Birth- right, and to fad! 
ratified by an expreſs Revelation. At the ſame Time, 
we turn our Thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we ny 
meet with a kind of ſecret Senſe concurring with ty 
Proofs of our own Immortality. 

© You have, in my Opinion, raiſed a good preſum 
tive Argument from the encreaſing appetite the \[ 
has to Knowledge, and to the extending its own F 
culties, which cannot beaccompliſhed, as the morey 


: g lam amaz. 
ſtrained Perfection of lower Creatures _ in the L bie of Tho 
mits of a ſhort Lite. I think another probable Cori. can form to 
ture may be raiſed from our Appetite to Duratin, otherwiſe. 


ſelf, and from a Reflection on our Pregrefs thiought the inverte 
ſeveral Stages of it: We are complaining, as you vv»; Wit Annihilatic 
in a former Speculation, of the Shortneſs of Life, aud, Fabrick ſh; 
are perpetually hurryiug over the Parts of it, to arrive the Maſs of 
certain little Settlements, or imaginary Points of 1: 
ewhich are diſperſed up and down in it. 

No let us conſider what happens to us whz 


our admira 
nbelief 1: 


# mounts to 


we arrive at theſe imaginary Points of Reſt : Do call not be 
ſtop our Motion, and fit down ſatisſied in the Sei WWF Tuts by 
ment we have gain'd ? or are we not removing WS cives me C 
Boundary, and marking out new Points of Reb, ons ſpring | 
which we preſs forward with the like Eagerne!s, are likewi 
which ccaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them; 0: WE the Wrete! 
Caſe is like that of a Traveller upon the A, Inger of 1 
ſhould fancy that the Top of the next Hill mui =: Pretenſions 
his Journey, becauſe it terminates his Proſpect ; negative E 
he no ſooner arrives at it, than he ſees new G10: fu ad 
and other Hills beyond it, and continues to tada Image of 
as before. in his laſt 1 


* Tnrs is ſo plainly every Man's Condition in Li: the Sixth, 


that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, cerned in t 
may obſerve, that as faſt as his Time wears away, '\WWrevreſentec 
Appetite to ſomething future remains. The Uſe tn: cd Speec! 
fore I would make of it is this. That ſince Natur: "with Guilt 
ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in Vain, cr, by him ful 
ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our Peg he 
pegs no wandering Paſſion in it, no Defire wi" Led Car. 
as not its Object, Futurity is the proper Object 0! L 1, . 
Paſſion ſo conſtantly exercisd about it; and this A le dies, 6 


leſsneſs in the preſent, this aſſigning our ſelves oer? 


« fart 
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; 5 arther Stages of Duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at 
ind ſomewhat ſtill to come, appears to me (whatever it 
me, i may to others) as a kind of inſtinct or natural Symp- 
nn tom which the Mind of Man has of its own Immortality. 


W « cake it at the ſame time for granted, that the Im- 
nmortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other 
| Arguments : and if ſo, this Appetite, which otherwiſe 
would be very unaccountable and abſurd ſeems very 
reaſonable, and adds Strength to the Concluſion. But 
lam amazed when I conſider there are Creatures capa- 
Eble of Thought, who, in ſpite of every Argument, 
can form to themſelves a ſullen Satisfaction in thinking 
otherwiſe. There is ſomething ſo pitifully mean in 
the inverted Ambition of that Man who can hope for 
WS Annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole 
4 Fabrick ſhall one Day crumble into Duſt, and mix with 
„de Maſs of inanimate Beings, that it equally deſerves 
or admiration and Pity. The Myſtery of ſuch Mens 
£ Unbelief is not kard to be penetrated ; and indeed a- 

ö whe E mounts to nothing more than a ſordid Hope that they 


Do we W ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they dare not beſo, 
ene « T1s brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, and 
ge gives me Occaſion to ſay further, I hat as worthy Acti- 
Ret, 0 's ons ſpring trom worthy Thoughts, ſoworthy Thoughts 
cls, WE are likewiſe n of worthy Actions: But 
n ; VE the Wretch who has degraded himſelf below the Cha- 

„ rater of Immortality, is very willing to reſign his 
nul e bpretenſions to it, and to ſubſtitute in its Room a dark 
& ; de negative Happineſs in the Extinction of his Being. 
Grows ur admirable Shakeſpear has given us a ſtron 
naß Image of the unſupported Condition of ſuch a Perſon 
11 in his laſt minutes, in the ſecond Part of King Henry 
in LN 


| the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been con- 
ung, cerned in the murther of the good Duke Humphrey; is 
way, 1 rxpreſented on his Death-bed. After ſome ſhort confu- 
de te" ed Speeches which ſhew an Imagination diſturbed 
ature 2With Guilt, juſt as he isexpiring, King Henry ſtanding 
* by him full of Compaſſion, ſays, 

cing 2 

re wu Lird Cardinal! if thou think'ſt on Heaven's Bliſt, 

ect ol up thy Hand, make Signal of that Hope ! 

this Re le dies, and makes ng Sign / 


es over | *« THE 
« (27:1: 
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Tur Defpair which is here ſhewn without a Wat nrective v 
or Action on the Part of the dying Perſon, is ben out for th 
* what could be painted by the moſt forcible Exprebe Man 150 
© whatever. ret heus mac 
* I ſhall not purſue this Thought further, but only y eart he ſe 
that as Annihilation is not to be had with a Wig, ion. But 
is the moſt abject Thing in the World to wiſh it. WW houghts, 
are Honour, Fame, Wealth or Power, when comp Man, th 
* with the generous Expectation of a Being wil ech them. 
* End, and a Happineſs adequate to that Being ? W haraQters, 
© I ſhall trouble you no aer but, with a cen uſicient to 
Gravity, which theſe Thoughts have given me, Ia inations.“ 
flect upon ſome 2 People ſay of you, (as the ents, wou 
* will of all Men who diſtinguiſh themſelves) wh EAuravag 
hope are not true; and wiſh you as good a Man aol 1x57 a 
are an Author. a orides, I 
Tam, 8 I R, dus Part of 

Þme of the 

Tour moſt obedient humble Server, WW#y112ed the 

Al, from a! 
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Holt reſemb 
2 — fit, as Mr. 
Fictis meminerit nos jocari Fabulis. Phal Lago ra 
here that P 

AVING lately tranſlated the Fragment of ano: 1 &ſh : 

Poet which deſcribes Woman-kind under (cv 

| Characters, and ſuppoſes them to have cn Thus all 7 
their different Manners and Diſpoſitions from thoſe *. * here « 
mals and Elements out of which he tells us they we *2 Time, 
compounded ; I had ſome Thoughts of giving the np lodge: 
their Revenge, by laying together in another Pat, 4 2 ; 
8 4 


many vicious Characters which prevail in the male V. 
and ſhewing the different Ingredients that go to the 2 
king up of ſuch different Humours and Conſtitutg 
Horace has a "Thought which has ſomething akin ton 
when, in order to excuſe himſelf to his * for' 

nec 


Ven Tene 
8 
Le Soul 1. 
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nrective which he had written againſt her, and to ac- 
dunt for that unreaſonable Fury with which the Heart 
Man is often tranſported, he tells us, that when Pro- 
:theus made his Man of Clay, in the kneading up of the 
Heart he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious Particles of the 
Lion. But upon turning this Plan to and fro in my 
Thoughts, I obſerved ſo many unaccountable Humours 
n Man, that I did not know out of what Animals to 
ch them. Male Souls are diverſify'd with ſo man 
Tharaters, that the World has not Variety of Materials 
Efficient to furniſh out their different Tempers and In- 
Elinations. The Creation, with all its Animals and Ele- 
ents, would not be large enough to ſupply their ſeve- 
a] Extravagancies. 

IssTEAD therefore of purſuing the Thought of 
$;-:onides, I ſhall obſerve that as he has expoſed the vici- 
us Part of Women from the Doctrine of Prz-exiſtence, 
me of the ancient Philoſophers have, in a Manner, 
F yrized the vicious Part of the human Species in gene- 
l, from a Notion of the Soul's Poſt-exiſtence, if I may 
pp call it ; and that as Si nonides deſcribes Brutes entering 
Wo the Compoſition of Women, others have repreſent- 
human Souls as entering into Brutes. This is com- 

only termed the Doctrine of Tranſmigration, which 
Irc that human Souls, upon their leaving the Bo- 
y, become the Souls of ſuch kinds of Brutes as they 
noſt reſemble in their Manners ; or to give an Account 


N 
5 


— it, as Mr. Dryden has deſcribed it in his Tranſlation of 
Phat gor his Speech in the fifteenth Book of Ovid, 
$here that Philoſopher diſwades his Hearers from eating 
Fd Fleſh : 
er (cverl : 
e dm 7-47 all Things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 


oe „here and there th' unbodyd Spirit flies : 

10le .. : 9 

ey s Tine, or Force, or Sickneſs, diſpaſeſs' d. 
ud ladges where it lights, in Bird or Beaſt, 

k Ur hunts <vithout till reody Limbs it find, 

d afuates theſe according to their Kind: 

Hen Tenement to Terement is to(s'd : 


Tie Soul is ſtill the ſame, the Figure only it. 
Then 
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Then let not Piety be put to Flight, | 
To pleaſe the Taſte of Glutton- Appetite ; 

But ſuffer inmate Souls ſecure to dwell, 

Leſt from their Seats your Parents you expel; 

With rapid Hunger feed upon your Kind, 

Or from a Beaſt diſlodge a Brother's Mind. 


PLATO in the Viſion of Erus the Armenian, whit 
I may poſſibly make the Subject of a future Speculatin, 
records ſome beautiful Tranſmigrations ; as that the doi 
of Orpheus, who was muſical, melancholy, and a V. 
man-hater, entered into a Swan; the Soul of Ajax, whit 
was all Wrath and Fierceneſs, into a Lion; the Soul d 
Agamemnon, that was rapacious and imperial, into a 
Eagle; and the Soul of Therſites, who was a Mimi 
and a Buffoon, into a Monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a Prologue to one of his Cometis, 
has touched upon this Doctrine with great Humour. 


Thus Ariſtotle's Soul, of old that was, 
May now be damn'd to animate an A; 
Or in this very Houſe, for ought wwe know, 
I doing painful Penance in ſome Beau. 


I ſhall fill up this Paper with ſome Letters which nr 
laſt Tueſday's Speculation has produced. My followny 
Correſpondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, tiz 
the Speculation of that Day affects only the lower Par 
of the Sex. 


From my Houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

c PON reading your T»e/day's Paper, I find by f. 
« veral Symptoms in my Conſtitution that lan 

a Bee. My Shop, or if you pleaſe to call it ſo, my C 
is in that great Hive of Females which goes by tt 
Name of the Neau-Exchange; whereT am daily emfler 
ed in gathering together a little Stock of Gain fte 
the fineſt Flowers about the Town, I mean the we 
and the Beaus. I have a numerous Swarm of Child 
to whom I give the beſt Education I am able: 
Sir, it is my Misfortune to be married to a Proe.!“ 
» . 
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« lives upon what I pet, without bringing any Thirg into 
« the common Stock. Now, Sir, as on the one Hand I 


take Care not to behave my ſelf towards him like a 
| « Waſp, ſo likewiſe I would not have him look upon me 


as an Humble Bee, for which Reaſon I do ail can to 
put him upon laying up Proviſions for a bad Day, and 


frequently repreſent to him the fatal Effects his Sloth 


and Negligence may bring upon us in our old Age. I 
muſt beg that you will join with me in your good Ad- 


vice upon this Occaſion, and you will for ever oblige 
ä Your humble Servant, 
MELl15sa. 


I, Piccadilly, October 31, 1711. 


£ [ Am joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of thoſs 


Fillies who are deſcribed in the old Poet with 


that hard Name you gave us the other Day. She has 
a flowing Mane, and a Skin as ſoft as Silk : But, Sir, 


E ſhe paſſes half her Life at her Glaſs, and al moſt ruins me 

in Ribbons. For my own Part, I am a plain handicraft 

Man, and in Danger of breaking by her Lazineſs and 

Expenſiveneſs. Pray, Maſter, tell me in your next Pa- 

per, whether I may not expect of her ſo much Drudoe- 

E ry as to take Care of her Family, and curry her Hide 
in caſe of Refuſal. 


Tour loving Fricad, 
Barnaby Prittle. 
Mr. SpECTAT OR, Cheapfid: 5 O7-ber 30. 
f [ Am mightily pleaſed with the Humour of the Cu, 
1 dbe ſo kind as to enlarge upon that Subject. 


Yours till Death, 
Joſiah Henne 


f P. S. You muſt know I am married to 2 CH 


11 * 


#4 


187 R, Wappinr, October 31, 1711. 

| E ER fince your Spetator Of 7 ueſdaoy inft came into 
our Family, ray Husband is plea] to call me his 

Oceana. becauſe the foolifh old Pre: that you nave gen- 

Vor. III. 11 f 


bY 
o 


cd 
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flated ſays, That the Souls of ſome Women are may 


No. 21 
* happy 


x 


© of Sea-Water. 'T his, it ſeems, has encouraged ny b 0 
« Sauce-Box to be witty upon me. When I am ang. —_—_— 
© he cries, Pr ythee my Dear, be alm; when I chidegy = of: 
« of my Servants, Pr'ythee Child, do not Bluſter. Het ref b 
the Impudence about an Hour ago to tell me, That iv WF , 3 
was a Sea-faring Van, and muſt expect todivide hi lr Uſe of 
between Storm and Sunſpine. When I beſtir my (i WWF . 1 
« withany Spirit in my Family, it is high Sea in his Ha 3 
„and when ] fic ſtill without doing any thing, his As WF — 
£ forſooth are Wind-bound. When I ask him whether: WF , er 
rains, he makes Anſwer, It is no Matter, fo that t r 


NR «& 


fair Weather within Doors. In ſhort, Sir, I can 
ſpeal: my Mind freely to him, but leither. cell ora 
or do ſomething that is not fit for a civil Woman 


abroad, 


me, anc 


a hear, Pray Mr. SPECTATOR, ſince you are ſo ſtan 4 + 

upon other Women, let us know what Material vr ro 

Wife is made of, if you have one. I ſuppoſe you wut, be 2 

© make us a Parcel of poor- ſpirited tame inſipid C. . 
© tures ; but, Sir, I would have you to know, we hu - my 

as good Paſſions in us as your =o and that a Wonu WF, by my | 

© was never deſigned to be a Milk Sop. 67 * very ſoo 

x. MARTHA TEMPEN. at the I 

her whe 

JLLENNIEN NE SENILE N. 

* e De 

. ſtances t 

No. 212. Friday, November 2. e but tell 

— cc firſt, ] 

— f my Lette 

Eripe turpi Ink, and 


Colla jugo, liber, liber dit, ſum age Re: & except th 


N.. SPECTATOR, | | 
c 10 FE look upon my dear Wife, but T think cl a 
Happineſs Sir ROGER DE CoveRL wy 
« © joys, in having ſuch a F riend as you to epd 
« rropey Colovrs the Cruelty and Peryerſencl- os 
« Milirch:. I have very often wiſhed you viſites ws 
Family, and were acquainted with my Spouei 
- world afford you for tome Months at leaf: lade 
© geugh for one Speffater a Weck. Since we stete 


6 haf 


* 


r 


pany beca 
and Conye) 
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mac « happy as to be of your Acq uaintance, give me Leave to 
ed I) repreſent to you our own preſent Circumſtances as well 
ng, as I can in Writing. You are to know then that I am 
ene not of a very different Conſtitution from Nathaniel Hey 
Te uu reſt, whom you have lately recorded in your Specu'a- 
hat be tions; and have a Wife who makes 4 more tyrannical 
u [i Uſeof the Knowledge of my eaſy Temper then that La- 
ny (6 dy ever pretended to. We had not been a Month married, 
Hour; when ſhe found in me a certain Pain to give Offence, 
Aur WWF and an Indolence that made me bear little Inconvenien- 


ether! 
at it de 

canta 
Or ragt, 
Oman u 
ſo ſhin 


jals you 


ces rather than diſpute about them. From thi: Obſerva- 
tion it ſoon came to that paſs, that if I offered to go 
abroad, ſae would get between me and the Door, kiſs 
me, and ſay ſhe could not part with me; and then down 
again I fat. Ina Day or two after this firſt pleaſant 
Step towards confining me, ſhe declared to me, that 
| was all the World to her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought 


u woul BY « to be all the World to me. If, ſaid the, my Dear 
id C. loves me as much as I love him, he will never be tired 
we un of my Company. This Declaration was followed 
Wann by my being denied to all my Acquaintance ; and it 
„very ſoon came to that paſs, that to give an Anſwer 
MPES. at the Door before my Face, the Servants would aslx 
ber whether I was within or not; and ſhe would an- 

XX WE* fwer No with great Fondneſs, and tell me I was a 
good Dear. I will not enumerate more little Circum- 


—_—— —— TT '_ e Sd... aa 6a «a SB: A ET>-2 


ſtances to give you a livelier Senſe of my Condition 
but tell you in general, that from ſuch Steps as theſe 
at firſt, I now live the Life of a Priſoner of State; 
my Letters are opened, and I have not the Uſe of Ten, 
Ink, and Paper, but in her Preſence. I never go abroad, 
except ſhe ſometimes takes me with her in her Coach 
to take the Air, if it may be called fo, when we 
drive as we generally do, with the Glaſſes up. I have 
F overheard my Servants lament my Condition; but 
# they dare not bring me Meſſages without her Know- 
lage, becauſe they doubt my Reſolution to ſtand by 
em. In the midſt of this inſipid Way of Life, an 
old Acquaintance of mine, Jon Meggot, who is a Fa- 
EF vourite with her, and allowed to viſit me in her Com- 
ny becauſe he ſings prettily, has rou ed me to re''el, 
ul conveyed his Intelligence to me in the folluwing 
H 2 6 Nanler. 
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Manner. My Wife is a great Pretender to Muſick 
and very ignorant of it; but far gone in the Vall 
Taſte Tom goes to Armſtrong, the famous fine Wy. 
ter of Muſick, and deſires him to put this Sentence 9 
Tully in the Scale of an Italian Air, and write it out {4 
my Spouſe from him. An i/le mihi liber cui mulics in 
perat ? Cui leges imponit, pra ſcribit, jubet, vetat gut 
videtur ? Qui nihil imperanti negare, nihil recuſare in. 
det? Poſcit ? dandum ft. Vocat? vcniendum. Ei 
abeundum. Minitatuy ? extimeſcendiim. Does . le 
like a Gentleman who is commanded by a Won ? H. 
to whom ſhe gives Law, grants and denies aul at ſſe tl. 


fes ? who can neither deny her any thing ft ashs, or . 


« fuſe to do any Thing ſhe commands? 


GG a  @'9a GO 


on - WE. SG. ® 


* To be ſhort, my Wife was extremely pleaſed with 
it, ſaid the Italian was the only Language for Muſick; 
and admired how wonderfully tender the Sentimer: 
was, and how pretty the Accent is of that Lar.guoge 
with the reſt that is ſaid by Rote on that Occaſiat. 
Mr. Meggot is ſent for to ſing this Air, which he per 
forms with mighty Applaule ; and my Wife is in Et. 
ſtacy on the Occaſion, and glad to find, by my being 
ſo much pleaſed, that I was at laſt come into the Ns 
tion of the Italian; for, ſaid ſhe, it grows upon one 
when one once comes to know a little of the Lan. 
guage; and pray, Mr. Meggot, ſing again thoſe Note, 
Nihil Imperanti negare, mhil recuſare. You may be. 
lieve I was not a little delighted with my Friend 
Tom's Expedient to alarm me, and in Obedience v 
his Sumraons I give all this Story thus at large : and 
I am reſolved, when this appears in the Spear, u 
declare for my ſelf. The manner of the In{urrettio 
I contrive by your Means, which ſhall be no obe 
than that Tom Mezget, u ho is at our Tea-Table « 
very Morning, thall read it to us; and if my Dear ca 
take the Hint, and ſay not one Word, but let tis 
be the beginning of a new Life without further U 
planation, it is very well; for as ſoon as the Seca 
is read out, I ſhall, without more udo, cal for ti 
Coach, name the Hour when I ſtall be at home, !/ 
come at all, if 1 do not, ther may go to Dinner.“ 
my Spouſe only ſwells and tays nothing, um dl. 
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No. 213. 


uſick, go out together, and all is well, as I ſaid before; but 
talin i ſhe begins to command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in 
Vu. WWF © my next to you receive a full Account of her Reſiſt- 
nce of WWF + ance and Submiſſion ; for ſubmit the dear thing muſt 
out ſo: to, 

tr in. $ 2 R, 

11 ui Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 

IVE An. 

eps Anthony Freeman. 
7 Uh P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I deſire this 
may be in your very next. x 5 
or 1. 5 

1 wi; ee ES r 05> 69g -Þ 
uſick; WK 

timer: No. 213. Saturday, November 3. 

guare, | 

calior, Lo 

he 1 Mens fibi conſcia recti. Virg. 
m E-. 

y ben | I. is the great Art and Secret of Chriſtianity, if I may 
e NO. 


uſe that Phraſe, to manage our Actions to the be!! 
on d Advantage, and direct them in ſuch a manner, that 
e Lan- every thing we do may turn to Account at that great 
Notes, Day, when every Thing we have done will be ter be- 
nay de. fore us. 

Fried BF IN Order to give this Conſideration its full Weight. 
ence u we may caſt all our Actions under the Diviſion of ſuch 
: and v are in themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If we 
107, u BE divide our Intentions after the ſame Manner, and conſi- 
rretuam der them with regard to our Actions, we may diſcover 
0 dn that great Art and Secret of Religion which I have here 
able e mentioned. 

Jear A good Intention joined to a good Action, gives it 
let is proper Force and Efficacy; joined to an evil Action, 
her bs | extenuates its Malignity, and in ſome Caſes may take it 
* _ wholly away; and joined to an indifferent Action, turns 
or to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 
e, Actions can be ſo. 

r the next Place, to conſider in the ſame manner the 
llence of an evil Intention upon our Actions. An 


I H 3 cvil 
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evil Intention perverts the beſt of Actions, and make; 
them in reality what the Fathers with a witty kind dt 
Zeal have termed the Virtues of the Heathen World, { 
many ning Sins. It deſtroys the Innocence of an in. 
different Action, and gives an evil Action all poſlble 
Blackneſs and Horror, or in the emphatical Langu: 
of ſacred Writ, makes Sin exceeding finful. 

IF, in the laſt Place, we conſider the Nature of an 
indifferent Intention, we ſhall find that it deſtroy: 
the Merit of a good Action; abates, but never takes 
away, the Malignity of an evil Action; and leave 
an indifferent Action in its natural State of Indife. 
rence. 

IT is therefore of unſpeakable Advantage to poſſe 
our Minds with an habitual good Intention, and to 
aim all aur Thoughts, Words and Actions at tome lay. 
dible End, whether it be the Glory of our Maker, 
the Good of Mankind, or the Benefit of our own 
Souls. | 

Ius is a Sort of Thrift or Good-husbandry in mo. 
ral Life, which does not throw away any ſingle 
Action, but makes every one go as far as it can, 1 
multiplies the Means of ſalvation, encreaſes the Num. 
ber of our Virtues, and diminiſhes that of our Vi. 
ces. 

Tut is ſomething very devout, though not 6 
ſolid, in Aceſa's Aniwer to Limborch, who objecis to 
him the Multiplicity of Ceremonies in the 7 eavi/ Re! 
gion, as Waſhings, Drefles, Meats, Purgations, and the 
like. The Reply which the Few makes upon this Occt 
ſion, is, to the beſt of my Remembrance, as follows 
There are not Duties enough, ſays he, in the eſſenti 
Part of the Law for a zealous and active Obedience 
Time, Place, and Perſon are requiſite, before you ha 
an Opportunity of putting a moral Virtue into practic 
We have therefore, ſays he, enlarged the Sphere of on 
Duty, and made many Things which are in themtelve 
indifferent a Part of our Religion, that we may hat 
more Occaſion of ſhewing our Love to God, and! 
all the Circumſtances of Life be doing ſomething" 


pleaſe him. 
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\lons1EUR St. Ewremont has endeayoured to 


miliate the Superſtitions of the Roman Catholick Re- 
| [gion with the fame Kind of Apology, where he pre- 
ds to confider the different Spirit of the Papiſts 
and the Calviniſts, as to the great Points wherein 
they diſagree. 
actuated by Love, and the other by Fear; and that 


He tells us, that the former are 


in their Expreſſions of Duty and Devotion towards 


the Supreme Being, the former ſeem particularly care- 

fil to do every Thing which may poſlibly pleaſe him, 
and the other to abſtain from every Thing that may poſ- 
E {bly diſpleaſe him. 


Bur notwithſtanding this plauſible Reaſon with 


N which both the Jew and the Roman Catholick would 


excuſe their reſpective Superſtitions, it is certain there 


is ſomething in them very pernicious to Mankind, and 


deſtructive to Religion; becauſe the Injunction of Super 
fy2us Ceremonies makes ſuch Actions Duties, as W929 
before indifferent, and by that Means renders Religion: 


E more burthenſome and diſhcult than it is in its own Na- 
ture, betrays many into Sins of Omiſſion which they 


could not otherwiſe be guilty of, and fixes the Mind of 


| the Vulgar to the ſhadowy uneſſential Points, inſtead of 


the more weighty and more important Matters of the 

Tx1s zealous and active Obedience however takes 
Place in the great Point we are recommending ; for if, 
mkead of preſcribing to our ſelves indifferent Actions 


Duties, we apply a good Intention to all our moſt in- 
k erent Actions, we make our very Exiſtence one con- 
unued Act of Obedience, we turn our Diverſions and 
Amuſements to our eternal Advantage, and are pleaſing 


bim (whom we are made to pleaſe) in all the Circum- 


E ſtances and Occurrences of Life. 


IT is this excellent Frame of Mind, this 5% »/- 


Lfciuſneſs (if I may be allowed to call it ſuch) which is 


Tecommended to us by the Apoſtle in that uncommon 
Precept, wherein he directs us to propoſe to our ſelve; 
tie Glory of our Creator in all our moſt indifferent 
2 whether aue eat or drink, or whatſoever wwe 


' H 4 A 
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A Perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an hz. , A 
bitua! good Intention, as that which I have been her = —— 
ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle Circumſtance g nn 
2 S 3 nbigo 
Life, without conſidering it as well pleaſing to the n wy * 
great Author of his Peing, conformable to the Di. es bord 
tates of Reaſon, ſuitable to human Nature in gele. — en 
ral, or to that particular Station in which Provider War 
has placed him. He lives in a perpetual Senſe of the LMoaner «3 
divine Preſence, regards himſelf as acting, in de Perſon, 
whole Courſe of his Exiſtence, under the Obſervation non a 
and Inſpection of that Being, who is privy to all his ! P 
tions and all his Thoughts, who Knows his Doaur e Wi 
and his Up-riſing, who is about his Path, and about i; SS. 
Bed, and ſpieth out all his Ways. In a Word, he remen. 
bers that the Eye of his Judge is always upon him, andin No. 21. 
every Action he reflects that he is doing what is con. Wi 
manded or allowed by him who will hereafter either 
reward or puniſh it. This was the Character of that 5 
huly Men cf old, who in that beautiful Phraſe of Scrip "Ae 
ture are ſaid to have avalked with Gad. 

Wren I employ my ſelf upon a Paper of Moral: Did for 
ty, I generally conſider how I may recommend the par: ook 
ticular Virtue which I treat of, by the Precepts or Ex. auer 
amples of the antient Heathens ; by that Means, if pot Me e 
ble, to ſhame thoſe who have greater Advantage d much more 
knowing their Duty, and therefore greater Obligation Wi od the 
to perform it, into a better Courſe of Life: Belics, Wl they are pl 
that many among us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to ge i 28 
2 fairer Hearing to a Pagan Philoſopher, khan to a C. dee ns 
ſtian Writer. them, as t! 

I ſhall therefore produce an Inſtance of this exceſen ¶ come a Sor. 
Frame of Mind in a Speech of Socrates, which is quot. ef e. 
by Era/mus. This great Philoſopher on the Day of bi o be firſt q 
Execution, a little before the Draught of Poiion v3 Wl Wn. 
brought to him, entertaining his Friends with a Dl derſtood to 
courle on the Immortality of the Soul, has tles Nor who, w 
Words : Whether or no God auill approve of my 4% (pany af th 
ons, 1 know not; but this I am ſure of, that I havi« fo 
all Times made it my Endeavour to pleaſe him, 4 er, or have 
lawve a good Hope that this my Endeavour awill be ax of 6 
cepted by him. We find in theſe Words of that 5% BW: tion on t! 
Man the habitual good Intention which I would, „ Ne other. 

inculo Wn 
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be nculcate, and with which that divine Philoſopher al- 
here ways ated. | ſhall only add, that Eraſmus, who was 
de of an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was ſo much tranſ- 
| the ported with this Paſſage of Socrates, that he could 
Dic. ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a Saint, and deſiring 
gere him to pray for him; or as that ingenious and learn- 
ed Writer has expreſſed himſelf in a much more lively 
f the Manner: When I refle on ſuch a Speech pronounctd by fuch 
| the BW , Perſon, I can ſearce forbear crying out, Sante Socra- 
ration tes, ora pro nobis. O holy Socrates, pray for us. L 
S Me- | 

in | ' 

„ass 8 88 5 


mem. 
and in 
com- 


No. 214. Monday, November 5. 


either . 
that ——Perierunt tempora long i 
der. Ser Vitii— Juv. 
foral- 1 Did ſome time ago lay before the World the un- 
he par | happy Condition of the trading Partof Mankind, who 
or Ex ſuffer for want of Punctuality in the Dealings of Per- 
if pa. vors above them; but there is a Set of Men who are 
age d nuch more the Objects of Compaſſion than even thoſe, 
$410" and theſe are the Dependants on great Men, whom 
Belice, Bip they are pleaſed to take under their Protection as ſuch as 
to guerre to ſhare in their Friendihip and Favour. Theſe in- 
a Cir Led, as well from the Homage that is accepted from 
them, as the Hopes which are given to them, are be- 
xceller come a Sort of Creditors ; and thele Debts, being Debts 
quel Honour, ought, according to the accultom'd Maxim, 
ale co be firſt diſcharged. 
ion be WHEN | ſpeal: of Dependants, I would not be un- 
1 A JJ! 


derſtood to mean thoſe who are worthleſs in themſelves, 
„ho, without any Call, will preſs into the Com- 
f U beny of their Betters. Nor, when J ſpeak of Patrons, 
Label mean thoſe who either have it not in their Pow- 
„, or have no Obligation to aſſiſt their Friends; but 1 
ll be * WF iveak of ſuch Leagues where there is Power and Obli- 
at N Woation on the one Part, and Merit and Expectation on 
uld bene other. 

4 II 5 Tur 
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Tux Diviſion of Patron and Client, may, I be. vorrence 
lieve, include a third of our Nation; the Want g nutes, I 
Merit and real Worth in the Client, will ſtrike an tendance 
about ninety nine in an hundred of theſe; and e WWF him. It 
Want of Ability in Patrons, as many of that Kind. kave one 
But however, I muſt beg Leave to ſay, that he hb World o 
will take up another's "time and Fortune in his Ser. WF ncls, and 
vice cho he has no Proſpe& of rewarding his Me. WM the reſt of 
rit towards him, is as unjuſt in his Dealings as he who ien fo gi 
take up Goods of a 'Tradeſman without intentin ver they d 
or Ability to pay him. Of the few of the Claſs which and ſtrive 
I think fit to conſider, there are not two in ten 6 this Meat 


ſuccee | : Infomnch that I know a Man of good Sen know hoy 
who fut his Sou toa Black-ſmith, tho' an Offer vu the Man v 
made him of his being received as a Page to a Man of WF he was to 
Quality. There are not more Cripples come out « WF ccive it. 
the Wars, than there are from thoſe great Services; ſon: WF haps grow 
through Diſcontent loſe their Speech, ſome their le. JW will fall in 
morie-, others their Senſes or their Lives: and J {| and untract 


dom fee a Man thoroughly diſcontented, but I conclu: ppointmer 
he has had the Favour of ſome great Man. I hae er do not er 
© ſame Mann 


known of ſuch as have been for twenty Years togethe: 
within a Month of a good Employment, but ner 
arrived at the Happineſs of being poſſeſſed of ary 


whip their 
for crying. 


Thing. TurxE 
Ink is nothing more ordinary, than that a Ma tet Peopl 
who is got into a conſiderable Station, ſhall immed- ¶ ecnfiderable 
ately alter his Manner of treating all his Friends, at bKined but by 
from that Moment he is to deal with you as if he were Nealing that 
your Fate. You are no longer to be conſulted, even to their J 
in Matters which concern your ſelf ; bat your Patron Floyments i 
is of a Species above you, and a free Commu ens to be 
cation with you is not to be expected. This perhaps I grerable to 
may be your Condition all the while he bears Office, et to be 
2nd when that is at an End, you are as intimate 2 2 a 
ever you were, and he will take it very ill if ya at fuch as n 
mitation of 


kcep the Diſtance he preſcribed you i wards hin Wn 
in his Grandeur. One would think this ſhould be: Hence to hi 
Behaviour a Man could fall into with the worſt Gnas Lordudt, 

imaginable ; but they who know the World hart * HEN it 
ſeen it more than once. I have often, with {ec lan lives in 


Pity, heard the ame Man who has profeſſed his + BF” Guilt ane 


borrerd 
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dorrence againſt all kind of paſſive Behaviour, loſe Mi- 
nutes, Hours, Days, and Years in a fruitleſs At- 
tendance on one who had no Inclination to befriend 


him. It is very much to be regarded, that the Great 
© have one particular Privilege above the reſt of the 
World of being flow in receiving Impreſſions of Kind- 
nes, and quick in taking Offence. The Elevation above 
the reſt of Mankind except in very great Minds, makes 
nen ſo giddy, that they do not ſee after the ſame Man- 
rer they did before: Thus they deſpiſe their old Friends, 
and ſtrive to extend their Intereſts to new Pretenders. By 
this Means it often happens, that when you come to 
know how you loſt ſuch an Employment, you will find 
© the Man who got it never dreamed of it; but, forſooth, 
he was to be ſurprized into it, or perhaps ſollicited to re- 
© ceive it. Upon ſuch Occaſions as theſe a Man may per- 


haps grow out of Humour; if you are ſo, all Mankind 


E will fall in with the Patron, and you are an Humouriſt 


and untractable if you are capable of being ſour at a Diſ- 
appointment: But it is the ſame I hing, whether you do 
or do not reſent ill Uſage, you will be uſed after the 
ſame Manner; as ſome good Mothers will be ſure to 
whip their Children till they cry, and then whip them 


© for crying. 


THERE are but two ways of doing any Thing with 
great People, and thoſe are by making your ſelf either 
conſiderable or agreeable : The former is not to be at- 

tained but by finding a Way to live without them, or con- 
cealing that you want them; the latter is only by falling 
into their Taſte and Pleaſures : This is of all the Em- 
Floyments in the World the moſt ſervile, except it hap- 
pens to be of your own natural Humour. For to be 
greeable to another, eſpeciaily if he be above you, is 
dot to be poſſeſſed of ſuch Qualities and Accom- 
e as ſhould render you agrceable in your ſolf, 
at ſuch as make you agreeable in reſpect to him. An 
Imitation of Faults, or a Compliance, if not Subſer- 
Tence to his Vices, muſt be the Meaſures of vour 
Condu. ; 
. W HEN it comes to that, the unnatural State a 
lan lives in, when the Patron pleaſes, is ended; and 
% Guilt and Complailance are objected to him, tho” 
8 ths 
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the Man who rejects him for his Vices was not only his 
Partner but Seducer. I hus the Client, (like a young 
Woman who has given up the Innocence which ma 
her charming) has not only loſt his Time, but alſo th 
Virtue which could render him capable of reſenting the 


Injury which is done him. k 
IT would be endleſs to recount the Tricks of turning TT: 
you off from themſelves to Perſons who have leſs Pone 1 
to ſerve you, the Art of being ſorry for ſuch an unzx. ö Emol, 

countable Accident in your Behaviour, that ſuch an on 
(who, perhaps, has never heard of you) oppoſes you I Confide 
Advancement; and if you have any Thing more tha 1 Marble 
ordinary in you, you are flattered with a W hiſper, un rent Be 
tis no Wonder People are ſo flow in doing for a Man d the Colour 
your Talents, and the like. jornamenta] 
ArTER all this Treatment, I muſt till add the ple. of it. Edu 
ſanteſt Inſolence of all, which I have once or twice — upon a nob 
to wit, That when a filly Rogue has thrown away on: tue and Pe: 
Part in three of his Life in unprofitable Attendance, hu able to ma. 
taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is reſolve e Ir my 
to employ the reſt for himſelf. Alluſion fo 
Wurx we conſider theſe Things, and refle& upa Inſtance to 
ſo many honeſt Natures (which one, who makes Obe. ele has b 
vation of what paſſes, may have ſeen) that have miſc. Worms, wh 
ried by ſuch Sort of Applications, it is too melancholy : Nef Marble 
Scene to dwe'l _=_ ; therefore I ſhall take another Way the (i 
portunity to diſcourſe of good Patrons, and diſtingui The Figure 
ſuch as have done their Duty to thoſe who have depend WY hat Scul 
upon them, and were not able to act without their f: {Wn human 
vour. Worthy Patrons are like Plates Guardian-Anges Hero, the; 
who are always doing good to their Wards; but neg! le hid and 
gent Patrons are like Epicurus's Gods, that lie lolling I Hjn mig 
the Clouds, and inſtead of Bleſſings, pour down Stom. Light. Iz 
and Tempeſts on the Heads of thoſe that are offernt Accounts 0 
Incenſe to them. ode Virtu 
| | Courage ex 
Winacy, Wi 
= Deſpair. 

SD Es * Mex's P 
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F — Ingenuas didicifſe fideliter arte 
9 Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. Ovid. 


[ Confider an human Soul without Education like 


As Marble in the Quarry, which ſhews none of its inhe- 
the WO rent Beauties, till the Skill of the Poliſher fetches out 
lan « che Colours, makes the Surface ſhine, and diſcovers every 


ornamental Cloud, Spot and Vein that runs thro' the Body 
a 


e ple of it. Education, after the ſame Manner, when it works 
” , WW upon a noble Mind, draws out to view every latent Vir- 
ay ore due and Perfection, which without ſuch Helps are never 


able to make their Appearance. 
If my Reader will give me Leave to change the 
Alluſion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make Uſe of the ſame 


t n luſtance to illuſtrate the Force of Education, which Ari- 
Obe. ele has my; ap to explain his Doctrine of ſubſtantial 
miſc. Forms, when he tells us that a Statue lies hid in a Block 
choly i ef Marble; and that the Art of the Statuary only clears 

away the ſuperfluous Matter, and removes the Rubbiſh. 
fingen be Figure is in the Stone, the Sculptor only finds it. 
oper What Sculpture is to a Block of Marble, Education is to 
heir Er human Soul. The Philoſopher, the Saint, or the 


Angel, Hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great Man, very often 
it neg (Pit bid and conceal'd in a Plebeian, which a proper Edu- 


linge etion might have diſ-interred, and have brought to 
Storms Light. I am therefore much delighted with reading the 
offers Accounts of Savage Nations, and with contemplating 


Whoſe Virtues which are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee 
Courage exerting it ſelf in Fierceneſs, Reſolution in Ob- 
Ainacy, Wiſdom in Cunning, Patience in Sullenneſs and 


= 


Deſpair. 
Mx x's Paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in diffe- 
ent Kinds of Actions, according as they are more or 
Jcls rectifed and ſway'd by Reaſon. When one hears 
7% if Negroes, who upon the Death of their Maſters, or up- 
on 
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on changing their Service, hang themſelves upon the nz, 
Tree, as it frequently happens in our American Plantation 
who can forbear admiring their Fidelity, tho? it exproſo 
it ſelf in ſo dreadful a Manner? What might not thy 
ſavage Greatneſs of Soul which appears in theſe p 
Wretches on many Occaſions, be raiſed to, were it r'ght 
ly cultivated ? And what colour of Excuſe can ther h 
fe the Contempt with which we treat this Part of 0 
Species; That we-ſhould not put them upon the con. 
mon Foot of Humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an h. 
fignificant Fine upon the Man who murders then, 
nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut then 
off from the Proſpect of Happineſs in another World; 
well as in this, and deny them that which we look up 
on as the proper Means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this Subject, I cannot fy. 
bear mentioning a Story which I have lately heard, an 
which is ſo well atteſted, that I have no manner of ke. 
ſon to ſuſpe& the Truth of it. I may call it a kind aſ 
wild Tragedy that paſſed about twelve Years ago at gt. 
Chriftophers, one of our Britzh Leeward Iſlands. The 
Negroes who were concern'd in it, were all of them the 
Slaves of a Gentleman who is now in England. 

Tunis Gentleman among his Negroes had a yours 
Woman, who was looked upon as a moſt extraordinary 
Beauty by thoſe of her own Complexion. He had: 
the ſame Time two young Fellows, who were likei? 
Negroes and Slaves, remarkable for the Comeline' 
of their Perſons, and for the Friendſhip which they 
bore to one another. It unfortunately happen'd that 
both of them fell in Love with the Female Negre 
above-mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her Husband, provided 
they could agree between themſelves which ſhouls be 
the Man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in Lore 
with her, that neither of them could think of gr- 
ing her up to his Rival; and at the ſame Lime wer 
ſo true to one another, that neither of them wo!'s 
think of gaining her without his Friend's Conert. 
The Torments of theſe two Lovers were the Dit 
courſe of the Family to which they belonged, who coils 
not forbear obſerving the ſtrange Complication of Faiven 
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1 lexed the Hearts of the poor Negroes, that 
| 31 Expreſſions of the Uneaſineſs they un- 
Jerwent, and how impoſſible it was for either of them 
4 ever to be happy. 

Ares a long Struggle between Love and Friend. 
buip. Truth and Jealouly, they one Day took a Walk 
q together into a Wood, carrying their Miſtreſs along 
Juith them; where, after abundance of [.amentations, 
they ſtabbed her to the Heart, of which ſhe immedi- 
ately died. A Slave, who was at his Work not far 
rom the Place where this aſtoniſhing Piece of Cruelty 
was committed, hearing the Shrieks of the dying Per- 
fon, ran to ſee what was the Occaſion of them. He there 
diſcovered the Woman lying dead upon the Ground, with 
the two Negroes on each Side of her kiſſing the dead 
Corps, weeping over it, and beating their Breaſts in the 
utmoſt Agonies of Grief and Deſpair. He immediately 
han to the Eng/i/b Family with the News of what he had 
ſeen; who upon coming to the Place ſaw the Woman 
lead, and the two Negroes expiring by her with Wounds 
they had given themſelves. 
| We ſee, in this amazing Inſtance of Barbarity, what 
$range Diſorders are bred in the Minds of thoſe Men 
Whoſe Paſſions are not regulated by Virtue and diſcipli- 
hed by Reaſon. Tho” the Afton which J have recited is 
In it far full of Guilt and Horror, it proceeded from a 
Temper of Mind which might have produced very noble 
Fruits, had it been informed and guided by a ſuitable 
Education. 

IT is therefore an unſpeakable Bleſſing to be born in 
tho'e Parts of the World where Wiſdom and Knowledge 
Jouriſh ; tho? it muſt be confeſs'd, there are, even in the/e 
arts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed Perſons, who are but lit- 
Je above the Inhabitants of thoſe Nations of which I 
Ave been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe who have had the Ad- 
Fantages of a more liberal Education, riſe above one ano- 
ther by ſeveral different Degrees of Perfection. For to 
Fun to our Statue in the Block of Marble, we fee it 

metimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough- 

, and but juſt sketched into an human Figure; ſome- 
es we ſee the Man appearing diſtinctly in all his Limbs 
3 Features, ſometimes we find the Figure wrought up 
x to 
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to a great Elegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to whic 
the Hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give fey, 
ral nice Touches and Finiſhings. 

Discoursts of Morality, and Reflections upn 
human Nature, are the beſt Means we can make uſe 5 
to improve our Minds, and gain a true Knowledge of oy 
ſelves, and conſequently to recover our Souls out of th 
Vice, Ignorance, and Prejudice which naturally cleaten 
them. I have all along profeſſed my ſelf in this Paper! 
Promoter of theſe great Ends; and I flatter my elf th 
I do from Day to Day contribute ſomething to the p 
liſhing of Men's Minds; at leaſt my Deſign is laudab!, 
whatever the Execution may be. I muſt confeſs I am nx 
a little encouraged in it by many Letters which [I recei; 
from unknownHands, in 1 of my Endeavour, 
and mult take this Opportunity of returning my Thanks: 
thoſe who write them, and excuſing my {elf for nat ir 
ſerting ſeveral of them in my Papers, which 1 am ſen{ibl; 
would be a very great Ornament to them. Should | 
publiſh the Praiſes which are ſg well penned, they woul 
do Honour to the Perſons who write them, but my pub 
liſhing of them would I fear be a ſufficient Initance 
the World, that I did not deſerve them, \ 
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Siquidem hercle poſſis, nil prius, neque fortius; 
Verum fi incipies, neque perficies naviter, 

Atque ubi pati non poteris, cum nemo expettt, 
Infecta pace ultro ad eam wenies indicans 

Te amare, & ferre non poſſe : Adtum eff, ilicet, 
Perfli: eludit ubi te victum ſenſerit. Te 
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fore, dear Sir, if you know of ag 4 Receipt that is good 
gainſt this faſhionable reigning Diſtemper, be pleaſed 


216. 
Which 


"mw to communicate it for the Good of the Publick, and 
@ you will oblige 
* ö Yours, 
42 A. NoEwILI. 
of the 


© Myr. SPECTATOR, 


_ þ * Uproar was fo great aſſoon as I had read the 
n Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after 
he . many Revolutions in her Temper, of raging, {woon - 
abe ing. railing, fainting, pitying herſelf, and reviling her 


Husband, upon an accidental coming in of a neighbour- 


1 ing Lady (who ſays ſhe has writ to you alſo) ſhe had 
vous, RP noching left for it but to fall in a Fit. I had the Ho- 
=... WE nour to read the Paper to her, and have a pretty good 
"or Command of my Countenance and Temper on ſuch 
11, WF Occaſions ; and ſoon found my hiſtorical Name to be 
ould | ; Tom Meggot in your Writings, but concealed my ſelf 
; woul till I ſaw how it affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked 
x; pi e frequently at her Husband, as often at me; and ſhe did 
ace not tremble as ſhe filled Tea, till ſhe came to the Cir- 
WE cumftance of Armſtrong's writing out a Piece of Tully 

b for an Opera Tune : Then ſhe burſt out, She was expo- 
„t, ſhe was deceived, ſhe was wronged and abuſed. The 
Lea Cup was thrown in the Fire; and without taking 
Vengeance on her Spouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, That I was 

a pretending Coxcomb, a Medler that knew not what 

a it was to interpoſe in ſo nice an Affair as between a 


| \ Man and his Wife. To which Mr. Freeman, Madam, 
= were I leſs fond of you than I am, I ſhould not have 
$ taken this Way of writing to the SPECTATOR, to 
intorm a Woman whom God and Nature has placed 
3 under my Direction, with what I requeſt of her; but 
Wo 7: | fince you are ſo indiſcreet as not to take the Hint 
f which I gave you in that Paper, I muſt tell you, Ma- 

: Gm, in oaths Words, that you have for a long and 


** tedious Space of Time acted a Part unſuitable to the 


ut Senſe you ought to have of the dubordination in which 
Ll ou are placed. And I muſt acquaint you once for all 
_ that the Fellow without, ha Jom! (here the Footman 


entered and anſwered Madam) Sirrah, don't you know 
| my 


— - + 4 tt 


* 
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my Voice? look upon me when I ſpeak to you: If 
Madam, this Fellow here is to know of me my fel 
whether I am at Leiſure to ſee Company or not. |" 
from this Hour, Maſter of this Houſe ; and my Pufne, 
in it, and every where elſe, is to behave my ſelf in ug 
a Manner, as it ſhall be hereafter an Honour to v4 
bear my Name; and your ride, that you are the I 
ue er the Darling, and Ornament of a Man of Honoy, 
uſeful and eſteemed by his Friends; and I no logg 


one that has buried ſome Merit in the World, in Con. 


plaiſance to a froward Humour which has grown un 
an agreeable Woman by his Indulgence. Mr. Frama 
ended this with a Tendernefs in his Aſpect and a Com. 
caſt Eye, which ſhewed he was extremely moved: 
the Anguiſh he ſaw her in; for ſhe fat ſwelling ui 
Paſſion, and her Eyes firmly fxed on the Fire; whe 
I, fearing he would loſe all again, took upon me 
provoke her out of that amiable Sorrow ſhe was in, . 
fall upon me; upon which I ſaid very ſeaſonably fs 
my Friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was become tit 
common ' alk of the Town, and that nothing wk 
much a Jeſt, as when it was ſaid in Company Mr. Fu 


man had promiſed to come to ſuch a Place. Upon whic 
the goed Lady turned her Softneſs into downright Rag: 
and threw the ſcalding 'Tea-Kettle upon your humb! 
Servant ; flew into the middle of the Room, and crit 
out ſhe was the unfortunateſt of all Women: Oder 
kept Family Diſſatisfactions for Hours of Privacy a- 


Retirement: No Apology was to be made to her, 5 


Expedient to be found, no previous manner of br 


ing what was amiſs in her; but all the World vw! 


be acquainted with her Errors, without the lealt i 
monition, Mr. Freeman was going to make a fottn 
Speech, but I interpoſed. Look you, Madam, [ kan 


nothing to ſay to this Matter, but you ovgi! * 
conſider you are now paſt a Chicken; this Hun 
which was well enough in a Girl, is unſuferable n 
of your motherly Character. With that ſhe loſt 211, 
tience, and flew directly at her Husband's Perriwig 
got her in my Arms, and defended my Friend: Hens 
ing Signs at the ſame time that it was too much 
beckoning, nodding, and frowning over her Shout 
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that he was loſt if he did not perſiſt. In this manner we 
gew round and round the Room in a Moment, 'till the 
Lady I ſpoke of above and Servants entered ; upon 
which ſhe fell on a Couch as breathleſs. I ſtill kept up 
my Friend; but he, with a very filly Air, bid them 
bring the Coach to the Door, and we went off, I 
forced to bid the Coachman drive on. We were no 
ſooner come to my Lodgings, but all his Wife's Rela- 
tions came to enquire after him ; and Mrs. Freeman's 
Mother writ a Note, wherein ſhe thought never to have 
have ſeen this Day, and ſo forth. 

* In a Word, Sir, I amafraid weare upon a thing we 
have not Talents for ; and I can obſerve already, my 
Friend looks upon me rather as a Man that knows a 
Weakneſs of him that he is aſhamed of, than one who 
has reſcued him from Slavery, Mr. SpzgcTaToR, I 
am but a young Fellow, and if Mr. Freeman ſubmits, I 


call be looked upon as an Incendiary, and never get a 


Wife as long as I breathe. He has indeed ſent word 
home he ſhall lie at Hampſtead to-night ; but I believe 
Fear of the firſt Onſet after this Rupture has too great 
a Place in this Reſolution. Mrs. Freeman has a very 
pretty Siſter ; ſuppoſe I delivered him up, and articled 
with the Mother for her for bringing him home. If 
he has not Courage to ſtand it, (you are a great Ca- 
fuiſt) is it ſuch an ill thing to bring my elf off as well 
can? What makes me doubt my Man, is that I find 
he thinks it reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaſt with her 
and Captain SENTREY will tell you, if you let your 
diſputed, you are no longer a Commander, 
win you could adviſe me how to get clear of this Bu- 
neſs handſomely. 


Yours, Tom. Meggot. 


— 


W 


Thur ſday, 
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ms 


Tunc fæmina ſimplex, 


Et pariter toto repc/itur clamor ab antro. Juv. Mat. þ, 


I Shall entertain my Reader to-day with ſome Letts 
from my Correipondents. The firft of them is the D. 
ſcription of a Club, whether real or imaginary, I c. 
not determine; but am apt to fancy, that the rites 
it, whoever ſhe is, has formed a kind of Nocturnal 0. 
gie out of her own Fancy: Whether this be ſo or ns, 

er Letter may conduce to the Amendment of that Kin! 
of Perſons who are repreſented in it, and whoſe Chant 
ters are frequent enough in the World. 


Mr. SreECTAToOR, 

5 * ſome of your firſt Papers you were pleaſed to git 

the Publick a very diverting Account of ſever! 
Clubs and nocturnal Afſ-mblies ; but Jam a \emberd 
a Society which has wholly eſcaped your Notice, [ 
mean aClubvft She-Romps. We take each a Hackney 
Coach, and meet once a Week in a large upper Chan. 
ber, which we hire by the Year, for that Purpole ; ou 
Landlord and his Family, who are quiet People, c 
ſtantly contriving to be abroad on our Club Night. N. 
are no ſooner come together, than we throw off all tit 
Modeſty and Reſervedneſs with which our Sex are obi 
ged to diſguiſe themſelves in publick Places. I 2m it 


aaa ®@ a 


Night till Four in the Morning, in being as ruce © 
tac Men can be for your Lives. As our key 12 
igh, the Room is immediately filled with broken Fen 
torn Petticoats, Lappets of Head-dreſſe lone, 
Furbelows, Garters, and Working-Ap roam. | © 
forgot to tell you at firſt, that beſides the Coch. 
come in our ſelves, there is one which fangen 
empty to carry off our dea Men, for {owe Call © | 
1 1 
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Fragments and Tatters with which the Room is ſtrevꝰd, 
ind which we pack up together in Bundles, and put into 
the aforeſaid Coach: It is no ſmall Diverſion for us to 
meet the next Night at ſome Member's Chamber, 
where every one 1s to pick out what belonged to her 
{om this confuſed Bundle of Silks, Stuffs, Laces, Rib- 
hands. I have hitherto given you an Account of our 
Diverſion on ordinary Club- Nights; but muſt acquaint 
ou farther, that once a Month we demoliſh a Prude, 
that is, we get ſome queer formal Creature in amon 


Letten is, and unrig her in an Inſtant. Our laſt Month's Prude 
the . vas fo armed and fortified in Whale-bone and Buck- 
„lem, that we had much ado to come at her; but you 
rite: FF would have died with laughing to have ſeen how the 


ſober aukward Thing looked when ſhe was forced out 
of her Intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, it is impoſſible 
to give you a true Notion of our Sport, unleſs you 
would come one Night amongſt us; and tho! it be di- 
rely againſt the Rules of our Society to admit a Male 
Viſitant, we repoſe ſo much Confidence in your Silence 
and Taciturnity, that it was agreed by the whole Club, 
tene u our laſt Meeting, to give you Entrance for one Night 
sere va Spectator. 


emberd Jam your humble Servant, 
otice, | | 

ackner Kitty Termagant, 
r Chan: 


ole ; 88 P. S. Fe ball demoliſh a Prude next Thurſday. 


Je, co 


rht. We % , 
Fall de THo' I thank Kitty for her kind Offer, I do not at 
are ob. reſent find in m y ſelf an Inclination to venture my Per- 
Lam with her and her romping Companions. I ſhould re- 
Nr ud u y ſelf as a ſecond Clodius intruding on the myſte- 
de 1045 Rites of the Bona Dea, ani ſhould apprehend be- 
ty 0 8 Demoliſhed as much as the Prude. 
cn F Ty: following Letter comes from a Gentleman, 
"ova aſte I find is much too delicate to endure the 
1 | a Advance towards Romping. I may perhaps here- 
ache er improve upon the Hint he has given me, and make 
1 4 ide Subject of a u hoe Heckator; in the mean time 
| ac it as it follows in his on Words. 
5 I Br, 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, Mr. Se 
6 | & is my Misfortune to be in Love with a you am W 
* 4 Creature who is daily committing Faults, wi. * that ir 
though they give me the utmoſt Uncaſineſs, IA kind you 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her xj againlt y. 
* She is pretty, dreſſes well, is rich, and good-humayy! 
but either wholly neglects or has no Notion of N 
* which polite people have agreed to diſtinguiſh by; 
Name of Delicacy. After our Return from a Walk 
other Day, ſhe threw her ſelf into an Elbow-Chair, 2 
« profeſſed before a large Company, that e awas all ny No. 218 
* in a ſweat. She told me this Afternoon that her Stn, f 
* afd; and was complaining Yeſterday at Dinne 
© ſomething that ſuck in her Teeth. I treated her wit 
4 
4 
4 
« 
EF 
4 


a Basket of fruit laſt Summer, which ſhe eat fo wr Quod at 
greedily, as almoſt made me reſolve never to ſee he 
more. In ſhort, Sir, I begin to tremble where | Happene 


I ſee her about to ſpeak or move. As ſhe does nd to a littl 
want Senſe, if ſhe takes theſe Hints, I am happy; there U 
not, I am more than afraid, that thoſe Things wN Y of 
ſhock me even in the Behaviour of a Miſtreſs, will o'9"ing dr. 
pear inſupportable in that of a Wife. be had; bu 
Jan, SIR, your: & that the 

at it was n 

My next Letter comes from a Correſpondent when Ps it {cems, 
cannot but very much value, upon the Account v way * 
{ 

ſhe gives of her elf. 38 
dy reaſon of 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 1 


I Am happily arrived at a State of Tranquillity, wi ' aj 

few People envy, I mean that of an old \'u Fry _=— 

therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that Me, - = 
Follies which our Sex is apt to contract from their * ing 
Fondneſs of yours, I read your Ralleries on us W x | 
Provocation. I can ſay with Hamlet, _—_ 


I gene 42 
Man delights not me, ral; a 
to value 
Nor Woman neither —— 2 
. * 7 Wn talkativ 
Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare your 0 Es ko. 


do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in cer 5 
and you will oblige at leaſt one Woman, whov ate u a 
Your humble Servant, Suſannaf 1 pon 


/ 
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My. SPECTATOR. 

[an Wife to a Clergyman, and cannot help thinking 
I that in your Tenth or Tithe Character of Woman- 
kind you meant my ſelf, therefore I have no Quarrel 
againlt you for the other Nine Characters. 


a you 
Which 
I kny 


ler with, 


_—_ X Your humble Servant, A. B. 
h by t 
le e eee eech $4 


aair, and 
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No. 218. Friday, November 9. 


—— 
— 


% k Nuo de quoque viro, & cui dicas ſæ pe caueto. Hor. 
* Happened the other Day, as my Way is, to ſtrole in- 


| to a little Coffee-houſe beyond Aldgate; and as I fate 

there two or three very plain ſenſible Men were 
king of the SpxEcCTATOoR. One ſaid, he had that 
Morning drawn the great Benefit Ticket ; another wiſhed 
de had; but a third ſhaked his Head and ſaid, It was 
pity that the writer of that Paper was ſuch a Sort of man, 
at it was no great Matter whether he had it or no. He 
*, it ſeems, ſaid good the Man, the moſt extravagant 
reature in the World ; has run through vaſt Sums, and 
yet been in continual Want ; a Man, for all he talks fo 
vell of Oeconomy, unfit for any of the Offices of Life, 
dy reaſon of his Profuſeneſs. It would be an unhappy 


does ndf 
apPy 3 
95 whic 
„ will 


ours, & 


t whom! 
nt whid 


il hing to be his Wife, his Child, or his Friend; and yet 
5 30 e talks as well of thoſe Duties of Life as any one. Much 
Med) cileftion has brought me to ſo eaſy a Contempt for 
theirll rery thing which is falſe,that this heavy Accuſation gave 


0 manner of Uneaſineſs ; but at the fame Time it 
ew me into deep Thought upon the Subject of Fame 
Lgeneral ; and I could not but pity ſuch as were ſo weak, 
„ to value what the common People ſay out of their 
wa talkative Temper, to the advantage or Diminution 
| thole whom they mention, without being moved ei- 

er by malice or good-will. It will be too long to ex- 
Mute upon the Senſe all Mankind have of Fame, and 
the 


15 witad 
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the inexpreſſible pleaſure which there is in theApprobat 
of worthy men, to all whoare capable of worthy Agig, 
but methinks one may divide the general Word Fame ina 
three different Species, as it regards the different Ones 
of Mankind who have any Thing to do with it. Fm, 
therefore may be divided into Glory, which reſpett ii 
Hero; Reputation, which is preſerved by every Gin, 
man; and Credit, which muſt be ſupported by ex 
Tradeſman. Theſe poſſeſſions in Fame are dearer thy 
Life to thoſe Characters of Men, or rather are the IA 
of theſe Characters. Glory, while the Hero purſue der 
and noble enter prizes, is impregnable; and all the A 
ants of his Renown do bat ſhew their Pain and Im, 
ence of its Brightneſs, without throwing the leaſt Sha 
upon it. Ifthe Foundation of an high Namebe Viry 
and Service, all that is offered againſt it is but Rumoy 
which is too ſhort-liv'd to ſtand up in Competition wit 
Glory, which is everlaſting. 

REPUTATION, which is the Portion of eren 


Man who would live with the elegant and knowing bn 
of Mankind, is as ſtable as Glory if it be as well foundet; 


and the common Cauſe of human Society, is thougn 
concerned when we hear a Man of good Behavour & 
lumniated : Beſides which, according to a prevailing Cs 
ſtom amongſt us, every Man has his Defence in his on 


Arm: and Reproach is ſoon checked, put out of C 


tenance, and overtaken by Diſgrace. | 

Tus moſt unhappy of all Men, and the moſt expoſe 
to the Malignity or Wantonneſs of the common Voice. 
the Trader. Credit is undone in Whiſpers. The In 
man's Wound is received from one who 1s mere privat 
and more cruel than the Ruftian with tie Lanthom ans 
Dagger. The manner of repeating a Man's Name, 4 
My. Caſh, Oh! dv you leave your Money at his Shy! 
1 hy, do you know M.. Searoom ? He ts indeed a gener 
Merchant. I ſay, I have een, from the Iceration® 
Man's Name, hiding one 'Thought of him, and explait 
ing what you hide, by ſay ing ſomething to his Advani 
when you ſpeak, a Merchant hurt in his Credit; and 5 
who, every Day he lived, literally added to the Wales 
his native Country, undone by one who was only a l 


then and aÞlemiſh to it. Since every Body who _ 
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vorld is ſenſible of this great Evil, how careful ought a 
jun to be in his Language of a Merchant? It may poſ- 


me ins ov be in the Power of a very ſhallow Creature to lay 
Oe Ruin of the beſt Family in the moſt opulent City; 
Fane A. the more ſo, the more highly he deſerves of his 

ech the ountry ; that is to ſay, the farther he places his Wealth 

Ge of his Hands, to draw home that of another Climate. 

y ever Ix this Caſe an ill Word may change Plenty into 

-s 1 Want, and by a raſh Sentence a free and generous For- 
e Li 


ne may in a few Days be reduced to Beggary. How 
tle does a giddy Prater imagine, that an idle Phraſe 
o the Disfavour of a Merchant, may be as pernicious 
nthe Conſequence, as the Forgery of a Deed to bar an 
pheritance would be to a Gentleman? Land ſtands 
here it did before a Gentleman was calumniated, and 
he State of a great Action is juſt as it was before Calum- 
y was offered to diminiſh it, and there is Time, Place, 
nd Occaſion, expected to unravel all that is contrived 
painſt thoſe Characters; but the Trader who is ready 
ly for probable Demands upon him, can have no Ar- 


cue jour againſt the Inquiſitive, the Malicious, and the 
1 vious, who are prepared to fill the Cry to his Diſho- 
FI A as Fire and Sword are ſlow Engines of Deſtruction, 
bb en Compariſon of the Babler in the Caſe cf the Mer- 
of C 


Fox this Reaſon, I thought it an imitable Piece of 
umanity of a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who 
d great Variety of Affairs, and uſed to talk with 
armth encugh againſt Gentlemen by whom he thought 
elf ill dealt with; but he would never let any Thing 


t expoſe 
Vouce.s 
e | race 


re pm . 

horn al ged againſt a Merchant (with whom he had any 
me, 4 ence) except in a Court of Juſtice. He uſed to 
17 K that to ſpeak ill of a Merchant, was to begin his 
1 it with Judgment and Execution. One cannot, I 
ation of! nk, ſay more on this Occaſion, than to repeat, 'That 


Merit of the Merchant is above that of all other 


d explat ey : . 2 
Js ; for while he is untouched in his Credit, his 


Advani 


; and 1 WP" Vriting is a more portable Coin for the Service of 
e Ve below-Citizens, and his Word the Gold of Ophir 
,nly « be Country wherein he reſides, T 
lk nows 


Vaneo. III. 


1 Saturday, 
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Fix ca noſtra voc. 0 


HERE are but few Men, who are not ambiti:; 

of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation « 

Country where they live, and of growing cott. 
derable among thoſe with whom they converſe. Thez 
is a Kind of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the mean 
and moſt inſignificant Part of Mankind endeavour u 
procure in the little Circle of their Friends and 4 
quaintance. The pooreſt Mechanick, nay, the ha 
who lives upon common Alms, gets him his Set of 46. 
mirers, and delights in that Superiority which he er 
over thoſe who are in ſome Reſpects beneath him. Ti; 
Ambition, which 1s natural to the Soul of Man, mig: 
methinks receive a very happy Turn; and, if it wer 
rightly directed, contribute as much to a Perion's 6 
vantage, as it generally does to his Uneaſinets and Di 
quiet. 

I ſhall therefore put together ſome Thoughts on tis 
Subject, which I have not met with in other Writes, 
and ſhall ſet them down as they have occurred ton! 
without being at the Pains to connect or mctive 
them. 

ALL Superiority and Pre-eminence that one Alzn ca 
have over another, may be reduced to the Noten 
Quality, which, conſidered at large, is either that 
Fortune, Body, or Mind. The firſt is that which ct 
ſiſts in Birth, Litle, or Riches ; and is the molt fore! 
to our Natures, and what we can the leaſt call our 0 
of any of the three Kinds of Quality. In relation! 
the Body, Quality ariſes from Health, Strengi 
Beauty; which are nearer to us, and raore a Tartel 
ſelves than the former. (ality, as it regards the M. 
Has its Riſe from Knowledge or Virtue ; and b i 
which is more eſſential to us, and more intimately 
with us than either of the other two. 7 
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Tu Quality of Fortune, tho a Man has leſs Reaſon 
to value himſelf upon it, than on that of the Body or 
Mind, is however the kind of Quality which makes the 
noſt ſhining Figure in the Eye of the World. 

As Virtue is the molt reaſonable and genuine Source 
— cer Honour, we generally find in Titles an Imitation of 
{ome particular Merit that ſhould recommend Men to the 


Or high Stations W hich they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed 
\;... © the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Serenity or Mildneſs of 
n Temper to Princes; Excellence or Perfection to Ambaſ- 
ry * ſadors; Grace to Archbiſhops; Honour to Peers; Wor- 


” Then ſip or Venerable Pehaviour to Magiſtrates ; and Reve- 
2 rence, which is of the ſame Import as the former, ta 


meant Tg 

your oY tbe inferior Clergy. 1 

and bs [x the Founders of great Families, ſuch Attributes of 
ho e Honour are generally correſpondent with the Virtues of 
of 1d that Perſon to whom they are applied ; but in the De- 
cer: (endants, they are too often the Marks rather of Gran- 
1,088 Gur than of Merit. The Stamp and Denomination ſtilF 
1 wil continues, but the intrinſick Value ls frequently loſt. 
. Tur Death- Bed ſhews the Emptineſs of Titles in a 
ns 2. t12e Light. A poor diſpirited Sinner hes trembling un- 
ind Deer the Apprehenſions of the State he is entring on; and 


i aaked by a grave Attendant how his Holineſs does? 
on e Another hears himſelf addreſſed to under the Title of 


Wien Highneſs or Excellency, who lies under ſuch mean Cir- 

Aten cuniſtances of Mortality as are the Diſgrace of human 

ache Nature. Titles at ſuch a Time look rather like Inſults 
and Mockery than Reſpect. 

Mlan q Tus Truth of it is, Honours are in this World under no 

N Regulation ; true Quality is neglected, Virtue is oppreſ- 


led, and Vice triumphant. The laſt Day will rectify 
hich ca this Diſorder, and aſſign to every one a Station ſuitable | 
T for 2 the Dignity of his Character; Ranks will be then ad- | 
our 0 ated, and Precedency ſet right. 
elation Meruixks we ſhould have an Ambition, if not to | 
atk advance ourſelyes in another World, at leaſt to preſerve 


our Poſt in it, and outſhine our Interiors in Virtue here, 
that they may not be put above us in a State which is to 
ttle the Diſtinction for Eternity. 
Mex in Scripture are called Strangers and Sejeurners 
4 Earth, and Life a Pilgrimage. Several Heathen, 1 
Re = wel 
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well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſame kind of Men. 
phor, have repreſented the World as an Inn, which was 
only deſigned to furniſh us with Accommodations in this 
our Paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd to think of ſet. 
ting up our Reſt before we come to our Journey“ End, 
and not rather to take care of the Reception we ſhall 
there meet with, than to fix our Thoughts on the lit! 
Conveniencies and Advantages which we enjoy one 2. 
bove another in the Way to it. 

EPICTETUS makes Uſe of another Kind of Ally. 
fion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper 
to incline us to be ſatisfied with the Poſt in which Pro- 
vidence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in x 
Theatre, where every one has a Part allotted to him, 
The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his Part 
in Perfection. We may indeed ſay, that our Part doe 
not ſuit us, and that we could act another better. But 
this (ſays the Philoſopher ) is not our Buſineſs. All that 
we are concerned in is to excel in the Part which is gi- 
ven us. If it be an improper one, the Fault is not in 
us, but in him who has ca our ſeveral Parts, and i; 
the great Diſpoſer of the Drama. 

Taz Part which was acted by this Philoſopher him. 
ſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and dicd 
a Slave. His Motive ts Contentment in this Particular, 
receives a very great Inforcement from the above. men. 
tioned Conſideration, if we remember that our Parts 
in the other World will be nero caſt, and that Man- 
Kind will be there ranged in different Stations of Su- 
riority and Preeminence, in Proportion as they have 
— excelled one another in Virtue, and performed in 
their ſeveral Poſts of Life the Duties which belong to 
them. 
TaERE are many beautiful Paſſages in the little 
Apocryphal Book, entituled, The HV /don: of Solomon, 
to ſet forth the Vanity of Honour, and the lilze tem- 
poral Bleſſings, which are in fo great Repute among 
Men, and to comfort thoſe who have not the Poſiet- 
ſion of them. It repreſents in very warm and nabe 
Terms this Advancement of a gocd Man in the other 


World, and the great Surprize which it will produce 
among 
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among thoſe who are his Superiors in this. Then ſhall 
the righteous Man ſtand in great Boldneſs before the 
« Face of ſuch as have afflicted him, and made no Ac- 
count ot his Labours. When they fee it, they ſhall 
« be troubled with terrible Fear, and ſhall be amazed 
© xt the Strangeneſs of his Salvation, fo far beyond all 
that they looked for. And they repenting and groan- 
ing for Anguiſh of Spirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves ; 
© This was he whom we had ſometime in Deriſion, and 
«© a Proverb of Reproach. We Fools accounted his Lite 
« Madnels, and his End to be without Honour. How is 
ge numbered among the Children of God, and his Lot 
is among the Saints! 

Ir the Reader would fee the Deſcription of a Life 
that is paſſed away in Vanity, and among the Shadows 
of Pomp and Greatnels, he may ſee it very fincly drawn 
in the ſame Place. In the mean Time, tince it is ne- 
ceſſury in the preſent Conſtitution of Things, that Order 
and Diſtinction ſhould be kept up in the World, we 
ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper Stations 
in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others in Virtue, as 
mich as in Rank, and by their Humanity and Conde- 
ſcenſion make their Superiority eaſy and acceptable to 
thoſe who are beneath them; and if, on the contrary, 
thoſe who are in the meaner Poſts of Life, would conſi- 
der how they may better their Condition hereafter, and 
*/ 2 Juſt Deference and Submiſſion to their uperiors, 
make them happy in thoſe Bleflings with which Provi- 
dence has thought fit to diſtinguiſh them. C 
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Monday, November 12. 


* {a; I have heard) by a modern Writer; who p! iding b 


— — 


Rumoreſque ſerit mario 


X, 

HY will you apply to my Father for ny 
W Love? I cannot help it if he will give joy 
* my Perſon ; but I aſſure you it is not in his 
Power, nor even in my own, to give you my Hear: 
Dear Sir, do but conſider the ill Conſequence of ſuch 
a Match ; you are Fifty five, I Twenty one. You 
are a Man of Buſineſs, and mightily converſant in d. 
rithmetick and making Calculations ; be pleaſed there. 
fore to conſider what Proportion your Spirits bear to 
mine; and when you have made a juſt Eſtimate of tle 
neceſſary Decay on one Side, and the Redundance 
the other, you will act accordingly. This, perhaps, i 
ſuch Language as you may not expect from a young 
Lady; but my Happineſs is at Stake, and I muſt talk 
plainly. I mortally hate you; and ſo, as you and my Fs. 
ther agree, you may alle me or leave me: But if you 
will be ſo good as never to ſee me more, you will fa 

ever oblige, S 1 R, Teur molt humble Servant, 
HENRIET: 4 


Virg, 


Ar. SPECTATOR, ; 
HERE are ſo many Artifices and Modes of fa 
Wit, and ſuch a Variety of Humour cc 
vers itſelf among its Votaries, that it would be in. 
poſſible to exhauſt ſo fertile a Subject, if you wo 
think fit to reſume it. The following Inſtances na,, 
if you think fit, be added by way of Appendix © 
your Diſcourſes on that Subject. 
* Thar Feat of Poctical Activity, mentioned by E- 
race, of an Author who could compoſe two hungres 
Verſes while he ſtood upon one Leg, has been inma# 
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« ſelf on the Hurry of his Invention, thought it no ſmall 
Addition to his Fame to have each Piece minuted with 
+ the exact Number of Hours or Days it coſt him in the 


19% 


« Compoſition. He could taſte no Praiſe till he had ac- 
* quzinted you in how ſhort a Space of Time he had de- 
© ferved it; and was not ſo much led to an Oſtentatiotꝝ 
„of his Art, as of his Diſpatch. 


Accipe ſt vis, 
Aeciße jam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, & hora, 
Cuſie#es : videamus uter plus ſcribere palſit. Hot; 


« Tx15 was the whole of his Ambition; and there- 
fore I cannot but think the Flights of this rapid Au- 
tor very proper to be oppoſed to thoſe laborious No- 
things which you have ohſerved were the Delight of 


| © the German Wits, and in which they ſo happily got 


rid of ſuch a tedious Quantity of their Time. 

] have known a Gentleman of another Turn of Hu- 
* mour, who, deſpiſing the Name of an Author, never 
printed his Works, but contracted his Talent, and by 
the help of a very fine Diamond which he wore on 
his little Finger, was a conſiderable Poet upon Glaſs. 
He had a very good Epigrammatick Wit; and there 
* was not a Parlour or Tavern Window where he viſi- 
ted or dined for ſome Years, which did not receive 
* ſome Sketches or Memorials of it. It was his Mliſ- 
fortune at laſt to loſe his Genius and his Ring to a 


| © Sharper at Play, and he has not attempted to make a 


Verſe ſince. 
Bor of all ContraQions or Expedients for Wit, T 


* admire that of an ingenious Projector whoſe Book I 


* haveſeen. This Virtuoſo being a Mathematician, has, 
according to his Taſte, thrown the Art of Poetry into 


| * a ſhort Problem, and contrived Tables by which any 


c 


one, without knowing a Word of Grammar or Senſe, 
may, to his great Comtort, be able to compoſe, or ra- 
His Tables are a Kind of 


A and all inſcribed with 0 many incoherent 
. Yords, appear to the Eye ſomewinat like a Fortune- 

King Screen. What a Joy mult it be to the unlearned 
14 © Opert- 


* 
of 1 
6 


a a. 
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Operator, to find that theſe Words being Carefully co), 
lected and writ down in Order according to the px. 
blem, ſtart of themſelves into Hexameter and peng. 
meter Verſes? A Friend of mine, who is a Student | 
Aſtrology, meeting with this Book, performed tie 
Operation by the Rules there ſet down; he ſhewed hi 
Verſes to the next of his Acquaintance, who happene 
to underſtand Latin ; and being informed they defer, 
bed a Tempeſt of Wind, very luckily prefixed them, 
together with a Tranflation, to an Almanack he yz 
juſt then printing, and was ſuppoſed to have foretal 
the laſt great Storm. 

I think the only Improvement beyond this, wor! 
be that which the late Duke of Buckingham mention. 
ed to a ſtupid Pretender to Poetry, as the Project of 
Dutch Mechanick, viz. a Mill to make Verſes. Thi 
being the mo! compendious Methcd of all which har 
yet been propoſed, may delerve the Thoughts of our 
modern V irtugſi who are employed in new Diſcoveris 
for the publick Good; and it may be worth the while 
to conſider, whether, in an Iſland where few are con. 
tent without being thought Wits, it will not be a con. 
mon Benefit, that Wit as well as Labour ſhould be 


made cheap. 
J am, $ I R, 
Your bumble Servant, &t. 


N.. SprECTATOR, 

Often dine at a Gentleman's Houſe, where then 

are two young Ladies in themſclves very agreeal'e, 
but very cold in their Behaviour, becauſe they under 
Rand me for a Perſon that is to break my N. ind, 28 the 
Phraſe is, very ſudcenly to one of them. Bu! [ take 
this Way to acquaint them, that I am rot in Love 
with either of them, in Hopes they will uſe me wii 
that agreeable Freedom and indifference which tht 
do all the reſt of the World, and not todrink to ore 
another only, but ſometimes caſt a kind Lcok, wit 
their Ser vice to, 


S 1 R, Your tumble Servant. 
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My. SPECTATOR, 

© T Am a young Gentleman, and take it for a Piece of 
[ good Breeding to pull of my Hat when I fee any 
thing peculiarly charming in any Woman, whether 1 
know her or not. I take Care that there is nothing 
* ludicrous or arch in my Manner, as if I were to betray 
' a Woman into a Salutation by way of Jeſt or Hu- 
mour; and yet except I am acquainted with her, I 
find ſhe ever takes it for a Rule, that ſhe is to look 
* upon this Civility and Homage I pay to her ſuppoſed 
Merit, as an Impertinence or Forwardneſs which ſhe 
is to obſerve and neglect. I wiſh, Sir, you would 
ſettle the Buſineſs of Salutation; and pleaſe to inform 
* me how I ſhall reſiſt the ſudden Impulſe I have to 
be civil to what gives an Idea of Merit; or tell theſe 
Creatures how to behave themſelves in Return to the 
* Eficem I have for them. My Affairs are ſuch, that 
your Deciſion will be a Favour to me, if it be only to 
gare the unneceſſary Expence of wearing out my Hat 
* lo faſt as I do at preſent. 


Jam, 


SIX, 


Tours, T. D. 


P. 8. Tux are ſome that do know me, and 
yon't bow to me. * 


of Tyr/Aays 
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Ab Ow9 
U/que ad Mala 


or 


HE N TI have finiſhed any of my Speculation: 
it is my Method to conſider which of the ancier; 
Authors have touched upon the Subject that! 

treat ot. By this means I meet with ſome celebrated 
Thought upon it, or a Thought of my own expreſſed u 


better Words, or ſome Similitude for the Illuflration d 


my Subject. This is what gives birth to the Motto of2 
Speculation, which I rather chuſe to take out of th: 
Poets than the Proſe Writers, as the former generally 
give a finer Turn to a Thought than the latter, and by 
couching it in few Words, and in harmonious Number, 
make it more portable tothe Memory. 

My Reader is therefore ſure to meet with at lealt on: 
good Line in every Paper, and very often finds his Imt 
gination entertained by a Hint that awakens in his M 
mory ſome beautiful Paſſage of a Claſſick Author. 

IT was a Saying of an ancient Philoſopher, Which! 
find ſome of our Writers have aſcribed to Queen EI 
Beth, who perhaps might have taken Occaſion to repet 
it, That a good Face is a Letter of Recommend 
It naturally makes the Beholders inquiſitive into the Per 
ſon whois the Owner of it, and generally prepoſiis 
them in his Favour. A handſome Motto has the las 
Effect. Beſides that, it always gives a ſupernumem 
Beauty to a Paper, and is ſometimes in a Manner neceus 
Ty when the Writer is engaged in what may appet'! 
Paradox to vulgar Minds, as it ſhews that he 1s ſup 
ported by good Authorities, and is not ſingular in U 
Opinion. | 

I muſt confeſs, the Motto is of little Uſe to an 
learned Reader; for which Reaſon I conſider it on!y #4 
Ward ta the Wiſe, But as for my unlgarned Friend,“ 
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they cannot reliſh the Motto, I take care to make Pro- 
riſion for them in the Body of my Paper. If they do 
not underſtand the Sign that is hung out, they know very 
well by it, that they may meet with Entertainment in 
the Houſe ; and I think I was never better pleaſed than 
with a plain Man's Compliment, who upon his Friend's 
telling him that he would like the Spectator much bet- 
ter if he underſtood the Motto, replied, That good Wine 
weeds no Buſh. 

| have heard of a Couple of Preachers in a Country 
Town, who endeavoured which ſhould out-ſhine one 
another, and draw together the greateſt Congregation. 
One of them being well verſed in the Fathers, uſed to 
quote erery now and then a Latin Sentence to his illite- 
rate Hearers, who it ſeems found themſelves ſo edified 
by it, that they flocked in greater Numbers to this lear- 
ned Man than to his Rival. 'The other finding his Con- 
gregation mouldering every Sunday, and hearing at 
length what was the Occaſion of it, reſolved to give his 
Pariſh a little Latin in his Turn ; but being unacquain= 
ted with any cf the Fathers, he digeſted into his Sermons 
the whole Book of 2y£ Genus, adding however ſach 
Expligations to it as he thought might be for the Benefit 
of his People, He afterwards entered upon As in pre- 


ſenti, which he converted in the ſame Manner to the 


Uſe of his Pariſhioners. 'T his in a very little Time 
thickned his Audience, filled his Church, and routed his 
Antagoniſt, 

THe natural Love to Latin, which is ſo prevalent ma 
our common People, makes me think that my Specula- 
tions fare never the worſe among them for that little 
Scrap which appears at the Head of them; and what the 
more encourages me in the Uſe of Quotations in an un- 
known Tongue, is, that I hear the Ladies, whoſe Ap- 
probation I value more than that of the whole learned 
Wald, declare themſelves in a more particular manner 
Heaſed with my Greek Mottoes. 

DEs16NING this Day's Work for a Diſſertation up- 
on the two Extremities of my Paper, and having already 
Cilpatch'd my Motto, I ſhall, in the next Place, ditcourle 
upon thoſe ſingle capital Letters, which are placed at the 
Lag of it, and which have afforded gicat Matter of Specu- 
| | lation 


: 
p 
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lation to the Curious. I have heard various Conjedures 
upon this Subject. Some tell us, that C is the Mark dg 
thoſe Papers that are written by the Clergyman, thougk 
others aſcribe them to the Club in general. I hat the 
Papers marked with R were written by my Friend Sir 
RoGer. Ihat L ſignifies the Lawyer, whom I bare 
deſcribed in my ous Speculation ; and that T fangs 
for the Trader or Merchant: But the Jetter X, which 
is placed at the End of ſome few of my Papers, is that 
which has puzzled the whole Town, as they cannc 
think of any Name which begins with that Letter, ex. 
cept Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them be 
ſuppoſed to have had any Hand in theſe Speculations, 

Is Anſwer to theſe inquiſitive Gentlemen, v ho have 
many of them made Enquiries of me by Letter, I mut 
tell them the Reply of an ancicnt Philoſopher, who car. 
ried ſomething hidden under his Cloak. A certain Ac. 
quaintance defiring him to let him know what it was he 
covered ſo carefully; I cover it, ſays he, on purpoſe that 
vo ſhould not now. I have made uſe of theſe obſcure 
Marks for the ſame Purpoſe. T hey are, perhaps, little 
Amulets or Charms to preſerve the Paper againll the 
Faſcination and Malice of evil Eyes; for which Reaſon 
I would not have my Reader ſurprized, if hereafter he 
ſees any of my Papers marked with a Q a Z, aY, a 
&c. or with the Word Abracadabra. 

I ſhall, however, ſo far explain my ſelf to the Rex 
der, as to let him know that the Letters C, L, and X, 
are Cabaliſtical, and carry more in them than it is pro- 
per ſor the World to be acquainted with. Thoſe who 
are verſed in the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear 
by the Tetrachtys, that is, the Number Four, will know 
very well that the Number Ter, which is ſignified by the 
Letter X, (and which has ſo much perplexed the Town) 
has in it many particular Powers; that it is called by Pla 
tonick Writers the compleat Number; that One, Two, 
Three and Four put together make up the Number len; 
and that Ten is all. But theſe are not Myſteries for o. 
dinary Readers to be let into. A Man muſt have {pert 
many Years in hard Study before he can arrive at it 
Knowledge of them, 
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We had a Rabbinical Divine in England, who was 
Chaplain to the Earl of E in Queen Elizabeth's Time, 
that had an admirable Head for Secrets of this Nature. 
Upon his taking the Doctor of Divinity's Degree, he 
neached before the Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the 
firſt Verſe of the F Chapter of the Firf Book of 
Chronicles, in which, ſays he, you will {ee the three 
following Words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enc/h. 
He divided this ſhort Text into many Parts, and by diſ- 
covering ſeveral Myſteries in each Word, made a moſt 
earned and elaborate Piſcourſe. The Name of this pro- 
found Preacher was Doctor Alabaſter, of whom the 
Reader may find a more particular Account in Doctor 
Fuller's Book of Engl;þ Worthies. This Inſtance will, 
| hope, convince my Readers that there may be a great 
deal of fine Writing in the Capital Letters which bring 
up the Rear of my Paper, and give them ſome Satisfac- 
tion in that Particular. But as for the full Explication 
{ theſe Matters, I muſt refer them to Time, which 
covers all Things. C 
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e Res. A 

and X, Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, 

1 a Preferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus— Hor. 

ſe wha 

| ſwear Mr. SptECTATOR, | 

| know HERE is one thing I have often looked for in 
by the your Papers, and have as often wondered to find 
Town) myſelf difappointed ; the rather, becauſe I think 
by Pla it a Subject every way agrecable to your Deſign, and by 
To, being left unattempted others, ſeems reſerved as a 
ren; proper Employment for you; I mean a Diſquiſition, 
for ol from whence it proceeds, that Men cf the brighteſt 
e ſpent Parts, and moſt comprehenſive Genius, compleatly fur- 


at the niſned with Talents for any Province in human Af- 


fairs; ſuch as by their wiſe Leſſons of Oeconomy to 


ders have made it evident, that they have the juſteſt 
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Notions of Life, and of true Senſe in the Conduct gf it. 
from what unhappy contradictious Cauſe it proces 
that Perſons thus finiſhed by Nature and by Art, hc 
ſo often fail in the Management of that which cher 6 
well underſtand, and want the Addreſs to make a iv; 
Application of their own Rules. This is certoinly; 
prodigious Inconſiſtency in Bchaviour,and makes ny 
ſuch a Figure in Morals as a monſtrous Birth in N. 
turals, with this Difference only, which greatly x, 
gravates the Wonder, that it happens much more fr, 


quently ; and what a Blemiſh does it caſt upon Wi: :1] 


Learning in the general Account of the World? 4 
in how diſadvantageous a Light does it expole then 
to the buſy Claſs of Mankind, that there ſhould hy 
ſo many Inſtances of Perſons who have ſo condue 
their Lives in ſpight of theſe tranſcendent Ade, 
tages, as neither to be happy in themſelves, nor ule 
to their Friends; when every body fees it was inte; 
in their own Power to be eminent in both theſe C 
racers? For my part, I think there is no Rell: 
more aſtoniſhing, than to conſider one of theſe Ger 
tlemen ſpending a fair Fortune, running in every by 
dy's Debt, without the leaſt Apprehenſion of a futur 
Reckoning, and at laſt leaving not only his own Ca 
dren, but poſſibly thoſe of other People, by hi; Men, 
in ſtarving Circumfianees; while a Fellow whom cz 
would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a human Soul, ſhall pe. 


rable in their Country, and doing many il!ultrious > 
vices to it. That this Obſervation is juſt, Expenienz 
has put it beyond all Diſpute. But though the 74: 
be ſo evident and glaring, yet the Cauſes of it are tu 
in the Dark; which makes me perſuade myſelf, tia 
it would be no unacceptable Piece of Entertainment u 
the Town, to inquire into the hidden Sources 0! to Wt 
accountable an Evil. 
Tam, SIR, 
Your moſt humble Ser wan 
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man Life. Horace reflects upon this Inconſiſtency very 
zoreeably in the Character of Tigellius, u hom he makes a 
nighty Pretender to Oeconomy, and tells you, you might 
one Day hear him ſpeak the moſt philoſophick Things 
imaginable concerning being contented with a little, and 
tic Contempt of every thing but mere Neceſſaries, and 
in half a Week after ſpent a thouſand Pound. When he 
ſ;ys this of him with relation to Expence, he deſctibes 
kim as unequal to himſelf in every other Circumſtance 
[Life. 
4 we ſhall find it always proceeds from a certain Inca- 
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And indeed, if we conſider laviſh Men carefy]- 


pacity of poſſeſſing themſelves, and finding Enjoyment 
in their own Minds. Mr. Dryden has expreſſed this ve- 
ry excellently in the Character of Zimri. 


A Man fo various, that he ſcem'd to be 
Nzt one, but all Mankind's Epitome. 
Stiff in Opinion, always in the Wrong, 
Was every thing by Starts, and nothing long 
But in the Courſe of one revolving Moon, 
Was Chymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and Buffcon. 
Then all for Women, Painting, Rhiming, Drinking, 
Beſides ten thouſand Freaks that died in thinking, 
Bleft Madman, who could every Hour employ, 
In ſomething new to wiſh or to enjoy ! 

In ſquandring Wealth aas his peculiar Art, 
Nithing avent unrewarded but Deſert. 


Tuis looſe State of the Soul hurries the Extravagant 
from one Purſuit to another; and the Reaſon that his Ex- 
pences are greater than another's, is, that his Wants are 
allo more numerous. But what makes ſo many go on 
in this Way to their Lives End, is, that they certainly do 
not know how contemptible they are in the Eyes of the 
telt of Mankind, or rather, that indeed they are not ſo 
contemptible as they deſerve. Tully ſays, it is the greateſt 
Wickedneſs to leſſen your paternal Eſtate. And it a Man 
Kould thoroughly conſider how much worſe than Baniſh- 
ment ĩt muſt be to his Child, to ride by the Eſtate which 
ſhould have been his, had it not been for his Father's In- 
Jalice to him, he would be ſmitten with the Reflection 
Gore deeply than can be underſtood by any but one who 
75 
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is a Father. Sure there can be nothing more afliting, 


than to think it had been happier for his So g Appa 
been born of any other Man living than himſelf. = A 
IT is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certain - * 5 
a very important Leſſon to learn how to enjoy ordin , . Th _ 
Life, and to be able to reliſh your Being without 4. ah 
Tranſport of ſome Paſſion, or Gratification of ſome A _— 
petite. For want of this Capacity, the World is fle Puck | 
with Whetters, Tipplers, Cutters, Sippers, and zl were e 
numerous Train of thoſe who, for want of 'Thinking «4 ** 
are forced to be ever exerciſing their Feeling or Taſia n rr « 
Tt would be hard on this Occaſion to mention the kay . wh 
leſs Smoakers of Tobacco, and Lakers of Snuff, 100 , 
Tu E flower Part of Mankind, whom my Correſpq, O my 1 2 
dent wonders ſhould get Eſtates, are the more immel * app 
ately formed for that Purſuit. They can expect dias led b 
Things without Impatience, becauſe they are not carried | , * 
out o their Way either by violent Paſſion, or keen Ap backed 5 
petite to any thing. To Men addicted to Delights, Bat. e Cha A 
neſs is an Interruption ; to ſuch as are cold to Delice i: . h T 
Buſineſs is an Entertainment. For which Reaſon it xa cre fill 1 
ſaid to one who commended a dull Man for his Applic. ne tha i 
tion, No Thanks to him, i he had no Buſineſs, le 3 ka R - 
hax's nothing to do. ; il F n 
incon 
| alamities te 
80 £95500 95500 035 $5; 95300 025.08 097" 00 0); 2 þ 
It of him, 
of 
1 2 with 
eader. 
O /uavis anima! gualem te dicam bonam bat Hoops 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales cum ſint reliquie! Plad. l cbdurat, 
ice of her 
HEN I reflect upon the various Fate of thot i Price. 
Multitudes of ancient Writers who flouriſhed i Turk u 
Greece and 1taly, J conſider I ĩme as an i ment , on the 
Ocean in which many noble Authors are entirely ſual. Apalh. II 
lowed up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, ſont WF" © make 
quite disjointed and broken into pieces, while ſome lat m(elves fr. 
wholly eſcaped the common Wreck; but the Nuns dere they v 
ws ip therefore 


of the laſt is very ſmall. 
; Appar 
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Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſlo. 


. 22), 
iQing, 
to hays FA | 
Awoxc the mutilated Poets of Antiquity, there is 


ertzinly Wrone whoſe Fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sap- 


rdinany #69. They give us a Jaſte of her Way of Writing, which 
ont perfectly conformable with that extraordinary Cha- 
me yer we find of her, in the Remarks of thoſe great 
is fille riticks who were converſant with her Works when 
| 21! the ey were entire. One may ſee by what is left of them, 
linking, Wit ſhe followed Nature in all her Thoughts, without 
Taſting eſcending to thoſe little Points, Conceits. and Turns of 


e ham vit with which many of our modern Lyricks are fo 
niſerably infected. Her Soul ſeems to have been made 
pp of Love and Poetry: She felt the Paſſion in all its 


rreſpos 
VYarmth, and deſcribed it in all its Symptoms. She is 


immedi. 


di led by ancient Authors the tenth Mute ; and by Tu- 
t care reh is compared to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, who 
een > Wreathed out nothing but Flame. I do not know, by 
ts. Baß. e Character that is given of her Worke, whether it is 
Delight, ot for the Benefit of Mankind that tliey are loſt. They 
nit zu ee filled with ſuch bev/itcbing Tenderneſ and Rap- 
Appl re, that it might have been dangerous to have given 


e cem a Reading. 

Ax inconſtant Lover, called Phacn, occaſioned great 
alamities to this poetical Lady. She fell deſperately in 
re with him, and took a Voyage into Sich, in Pur- 
It of him, he having withdrawn himſelf thither on 
roſe to avoid her. It was in that 1:l:ind and on this 
(ccation, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have made the Hymn to 
mus, with a Tranſlation of which 1 ſhall preſent my 
der. Her Hymn was ineſfectual for the procuring 
la! Happineſs which ſhe prayed for in it. Phag was 
Ii! obdurate, and Sappho fo tranſported with the Vio- 
ce of her Paſſion, that ſhe was reſolved to get off it 


» "0 


Phad. 


of thoſe any Price. 

riſhed u Tur ar was a Promontory in Acarnania called Leu- 
imme , on the Top of which was a little Temple dedicated 
ely ſal All. In this Temple it was uſual for 4e/þairing Lo- 
ed, ſont to make their Vows in ſecret, and afterwards to fling 
me hart En iclves from the Top of the Precipice into the Sea, 


ere they were ſometimes taken up alive. This Place 
Werefore called, The Lovers Leap; and whether or no 


the 


Numbe 
Appears 
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the Fright they had been in, or the Reſolution ths 
could puſh them to ſo dreadful a Remedy, or the Bruſe 
which they often received in their Fall, baniſhed all ne 
tender Sentiments of Love, and gave their Spirits 259 
ther Turn; thoſe who had taken this Leap were gl. 
ved never to relapſe into that Paſſion. Sa trird th 
Cure, but periſhed in the Experiment. 

ArTER having given this ſhort Account of Saz4l, 
ſo far as it regards the following Ode, I ſhall fab 
the Tranſlation of it as it was ſent me by a Friend, whe! 
admirabie Paſtorals and Winter- Piece have bcen alien 
ſo well received. The Reader will find in it that pate 
tick Simplicity which is ſo peculiar to him, and ſ0 f 
table to the Ode he has here tranſlated. This Ode in th 
Greek (beſides thoſe Beauties obſerved by Madam D: 
cier, has ſeveral harmonious Turns in the Words, whic 


rit of an Original. In a Word, if the Ladies hare 
Mind to know the Manner of Writing practiſed by d 
ſo much celebrated Sappho, they may here ſee it in 

enuine and natural Beauty, without any foreign er 4 
tected Ornaments. - 


An HYMN to VENUS. 


I 


O Venus, Beauty of the Skies, 

To whom a thouſand Temples riſ, 

Gayly falſe in gentle Smiles, 

Full of Lowe perplexing Wiles ; 

O Goddeſs! from my Heart remove 

The xwaſting Cares and Pains of Legt. 
IT. 

IF ever thou hoſt tindly heard 

A Song in foft Diſtreſs preferr d, 

Propitious to my tunefu! V ow, 

O gentle Goddeſs, hear me now. 

Deſcend, thou bright, immortal Gue/!, 


E all thy radiant Cherms confe/t. _ 


Mapa 
city in tha 
Celcribed © 
E Sapph 
Nt tranſier 
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on that III. 

> Bruiſe Thou once didſt leave Almighty Jove, 

d all the And all the golden Roofs above : 

Tits 219 The Carr thy wanton Sparrows drew, 

re Oblers How ring in Air they lightly fleaw ; 

trid th fs to my Bower they aving'd their Way : 

: I ſaw their quiv ring Pinions play. 

| Satyhy TY: 

II fabian The Birds diſmiſt ( while you remain ) 

d, wag! Bore back their empty Carr again : 

n alread Then you, with Looks divinely mild, 

at Pate In ev ry heavenly Feature ſmiPd, 

nd fo ſu And aiR'd, what new Complaints I made, 

de un th And why I calPd you to my Aid? 

dam Ds V. 

ds, whit What Phrenzy in my Boſom raged, 

; oY And by what Cure to be aſſwaged ? 
ntimen 


What gentle Youth I ewould allure, 


> and Sy Whom in my artful Toils ſecure? 


es haye Who does thy tender Heart ſubdue, 
ſed by d Tell me, my Sappho, tell me wha ? 
e it n VI. 

1gn er 6 Tho! naw he ſhuns thy longing Arms, 


He foon ſhall court thy ſlighted Charms 
Tho" now thy Off *rings he deſpiſe, 
He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice ; 
Tho" now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burg, 
And be thy Victim in his Turn, 

VII. 
Celeſtial Vifitant, ance more 
Thy needful Preſence I implore ! 
In Pity come and eaſe my Grief, 
Bring my diftemper'd Soul Relief, 
Fawour thy Suppliant's hidden Fires, 
Aud give me all my Heart deſires, 


Mapau Dacier obſerves, there is ſomething very 
ty in that Circumſtance of this Ode, wherein Venus 
ceicrived as ſending away her Chariot upon her Arri- 
et Sappbo's Lodgings, to denote that it was not a 
Nt tranſient Viſit which ſhe intended to make her. 
4s Ode was preſerved by an eminent Greek Critick, 


who 


III.? 
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who inſerted it intirely in his Works, as a Pater, 
Perfection in the Structure of it. 

LONGITNUS has quoted another Ode of this gr 
Poeteſs, which is likewiſe admirable in its Kind, 2 
has been tranſlated by the ſame Hand with the fon 
ing one. I ſhall oblige my Render with it in ar 
Paper, In the mean while J cannot but wonder, t 
theſe two finiſhed Pieces have never been attempted} 
fore by any of our Countrymen. But the Truth d 
is, the Compoſitions of the Ancients, which hare! 
in them any of thoſe unnatural Witticiſms that ares 
Delight of ordinary Readers, are extremely difficul: 


render into another Tongue, fo as the Beauties of HN by Edi 
Original may not appear weak and faded in the I ſuitable 
ſlation. | oeition, or 
b itlelf in / 

SSA - l 2, S nent 
| the Outſid 

No. 224. Friday, November 16. hy or ridi 
ned only t 

_ nours in C 

—Fulgente trabit conſirictos Gloria curru 7 after diffe 
Non minis ignotos generoſis Hor. at. e within us 
eimes upon 

F we look abroad upon the great \ſaltitude of Mann cannot be 
1 and endeavour to trace out the Principles of e in a R 
in every Individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly her more 
bable that Ambition runs through the whole Species, pet could 
that every Man in Proportion to the Vigour of his Coniih® but out 
plection is more or leſs actuated by it. It is indeed Pring that 
uncommon Thing to meet with Men, who, by ther ach they 2 
tural Bent of their Inclinations, and without the Dil than repal 
pline of Philoſophy, aſpire not to the Heights cf H. Tis V 
and Grandeur; who never ſet their Hearts upon a run not been 
rous '1 rain of Clients and Dependencies, nor other g robability ! 


A 
: 


Appendages of Greatneſs; whoare contented wits N 
petency, and will not moleſt their Uranquility to gat 
Abundance : But it is not therefore to be concluded 
ſuch a Man is not ambitious ; his Deſires may hates 
another Channel, and determined him to other Paas 
the Motive however may be ſtill the ſame; and it 0 


o 
— 


Great Juli, 
4 Flock pe 1 
lle that the 


But the beſ 
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e likewiſe the Man may be equally puſhed on with 
» Deſire of Diſtinction. | 
Tz0vGH the pure Conſciouſneſs of worthy Actions, 


8:2ted from the Views of popular Applauſe, be to a 
rerous Mind an ample Reward, yet the Deſire of Di- 


gion was doubtleſs implanted in our Natures as an ad- 
onal Incentive to exert our ſelves in virtuous Excel- 
ce. 
luis Paſſion indeed, like all others, is frequently per- 
ed to evil and ignoble Purpoſes ; ſo that we may ac- 
it for many of the Excellencies and Follies of Life 
n the fame innate Principle, to wit, the Defire of be- 
remarkable. For this, as it has been differently culti- 
ed by Education, Study and Converſe, will bring 
u ſuitable Effects, as it falls in with an ingenuous 
ſpoſition, or a corrupt Mind; it does accordingly ex- 
b itſelf in Acts of Magnanimity or ſelfiſh Cunning, 
t meets with a good or a weak Underſtanding. As 
been employed in embelliſhing the Mind, or adorn- 
the Outſide, it renders the Man eminently praiſe- 
hy or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to be 
ined only to one Paſſion or Purſuit ; for as the ſame 
nours in Conſtitutions otherwile different, affect the 
yafter different Manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring Prin- 
e within us ſometimes breaks forth upon one Object, 
zimes upon another. 
7 cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a Deſire 
ory in a Ring of Wreſtlers or Cudgel-Players, as in 
other more refined Com petition for Superiority, No 
[that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his Head to be 
en but out of a Principle of Honour: I his is the ſe- 
ring that puſhes them forward; and the Superiori- 
ich they gain above the undiſtinguiſh'd many, does 
than repair thoſe Wounds they have receiv'd in the 
at. 'Tis Mr. Valler's Opinion, that F ulins Ceſar, 
de not been Maſter of the Roman Empire, would in 
wöability have made an excellent Wreſtler. 


Creat Julius, on the Mountains bred, 

4 Flick perhaps or Herd had led; 

lle that the World ſubdu'd, had been 

bu the bes Wreſtler on the Green. 
15 That 
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That he ſubdued the World, was owing to the 1 any 2 Man 
dents of Art and Knowledge; had he not met wi ould willing 
thoſe Advantages, the ſame Sparks of Emulation Ye their Ar 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to du 0x: very 
guiſh himſelf in ſome Enterprize of a lower Nays rd Ambitio 
Since therefore no Man's Lot is ſo unalterably fixed intim that which 
Life, but that a thouſand Accidents may either fo.nz: ge, the Sea 
or diſappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, a ed; and t 
ſant and inoffenſive Speculation, to conſider a great ), ening Circu: 
as diveſted of all the adventitious Circumſtances of e diſorderly 
tune, and to bring him down in one's Imagination to ti ion for ge 
low Station of Life, the Nature of which bears ſome «i. providen 
ſtant Reſemblance to that high one he is at preſent pu enerous Fri: 
ſeſſed of. Thus one may view him exerciſing in Minit honeſt Por 
ture thoſe Talents of Nature, which being drawn out oo have bi 
Education to their full Length, enable him for the DMrhis is a We 
charge of ſome important Employment. On the the nity, Good-1 
Hand, one may raiſe uneducated Merit to ſuch a Pite:tion, are ir 
of Greatneſs, as may ſeem equal to the poſſible Extent ¶ Me how ſud 


his improved Capacity. 

Tuus Nature furniſhes a Man with a general 
petite of Glory, Education determines it to this or ti 
particular Object. The Deſire of Diſtinction is nat, 
think, in any Inſtance more obſervable than in the V\ 
riety of Out-ſides and new Appearances, which th 
modiſh Part of the World are obliged to provide, | 
order to make themſelves remarkable; for any 1iWwith of a pr 
glaring and particular, either in Behaviour or AppaWmnott others, 
is known to have this good Effect, that it catches Appearance 
Eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the Perion Lure even th 
adorned without due Notice and Obſervation. I: Wu: Man aui 
likewiſe, upon this Account, been frequently reienWerity y contra 
as a very great Slight, to leave any Gentleman out they are the 
Lampoon or Satyr, who has as much Right to be fred into the 
as his Neighbour, becauſe-it ſuppoſes the Peron we, the wi 
eminent enough to be taken Notice of. To this ef a private 
onate Fondneſs for Diſtinction are owing vario Splendour of 
lickſome and irregular Practices, as ſallying cut Employ men 
nocturnal Exploits, breaking of Windows, iing:"; Yi uſually come 
Catches, beating the Watch, getting drunk tust ciſcern the 
Day, killing a great Number of Horſes ; with n bimſelf out o 
other Enterprizes of the like fiery Nature: For cetu ihe Remaing 


Sentiments a 
Nature; it! 
peeviſh and c 
ble Husband 
more to the 
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Ac a Man is more rakiſh and extravagant than he 
t wu willingly be, were there not others to look on and 


re their Approbation. 

Ox very common, and at the ſame Time the moſt ab- 
ud Ambition that ever fthewed itſelf in human Nature, 
that which comes upon a Man with Experience and old 
ge, the Seaſon when it might be expected he ſhould be 
let; and therefore it cannot receive any of thoſe leſ- 


* 444 


at ening Circumſtances which do, in ſome meaſure, excuſe 
of Pee diſorderly Ferments of youthful Blood: I mean the 
\ to tu aſion for getting Money, excluſive of the Character of 
ome «he provident Father, the affectionate Husband, or the 
ent pe enerous Friend. It may beremarked, for the Comfort 
Ma honeſt Poverty, that this Deſire reigns moſt in thoſe 
| out ho have but few good Qualities to recommend them. 
the DiMThis is a Weed that will grow in a barren Soil. Huma- 
e otheWrity, Good-nature, and the Advantages of a liberal Edu- 
a Pic cation, are incompatible with Avarice. Tis ſtrange to 
xtent ee how ſuddenly this abject Paſſion kills all the noble 
Sentuments and, generous Ambitions that adorn human 
ral Mature; it renders the Man who is over-run with it a 
5 or ti yeeriſ and cruel Maſter, a ſevere Parent, and unſocia- 
s not, bie Husband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful Friend. But it is 
the \ amore to the preſent Purpoſe to conſider it as an abſurd 
nich M Paſſion of the Heart, rather than as a vicious Affection 
vide, of the Mind. As there are frequent Inſtances to be met 
Jung vich of a proud Humility, ſo this Paſſion, contrary to 
Appz noſt others, affects Applauſe, by avoiding all Show and 
ches Appearance; for this Reaſon it will not tometimes en- 
*er.0n eure even the common Decencies of Apparel. A cove- 
It M Man avi call himſelf poor, that you may forth his Va- 
reten Wit by contradicting him. Love, and the Deſire of Glory, as 
| out 0 they are the moſt natural, ſo they are capable of being re- 
2 ne ned into the moſt delicate and rational Paſſions. *T'is 
rlor true, the wiſe Man who ſtrikes ont of the ſecret Paths 
his pit a private Life for Honour and Dignity, allured by the 
rio Splendour of a Court, and the unfelt Weight of publick 
out i Employment, whether he ſucceeds in his Attempts or no, 
Ne” 


ging uſually comes near enough to this painted Greatneſs to 
: Wh <iicern the Dawbing, he is then deſirous of extricating 
bimſelf out of the hurry of Life, that he may paſs away 
ite Remainder of his Days in Tranquility and e 
* 
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Ir may be thought then but common Prudence in, o raluable wi 
Man not to change a better State for a worſe, nor ere y out to us W 
quit that which he knows he ſhall take up again wu lm to ſet 0 
Pleaſure 3 and yet if human Life be not a little more i! Adverſity 
with the gentle Gales of Hopes and Fears, there may Make the Ha 
ſome Danger of its ſtagnating in an unmanly Indolers ve no ſmall 
and Security. It is a known Story of Domitian, tlat lat we have 
ter he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Roman Empire, H Calamities 
Defires turn'd upon catching Flies. Active and maſculin RETIGIO 
Spirits in the Vigour of Youth neither can nor ought » er than as it 
remain at Reſt : If they debar themſelves from aiming a u valuab 
a noble Object, their Deſires will move downwards, Miles the var 1 
they will feel themſelves actuated by ſome low and abjes {iſſterelts of m 
Paſſion. Thus if you cut off the top Branches of a Tre ,n and Orc 
and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, it win Man Room 
therefore ceaſe to grow, but will quickly Moor out at the ¶ it animates 
Bottom. The Man indeed who goes into the World on). eir Effects b 
with the narrow Views of Self. Intereſt, who catches àubitions, cc 
the Applauſe of an idle Multitude, as he can find f 
lid Contentment at the End of his Journey, ſo he d eſen XXV 
to meet with Diſappointments in his Way; but he who 
is actuated by a nobler Principle, whoſe Mind is ſo ſa 0.227 


enlarged as to take in the Proſpect of his Country's Good, 
who is enamoured with that Praiſe whick is one of tie 
fair Attendants of Virtue, and values not thoſe Acclams- 
tions which are not ſeconded by the irzpartial Teltimony Mallum num 
of his own Mind; who repines not at the low Station : 

which Providence has at preſent allotted him, but 36 Have often 
would willingly advance himſelf by juflifiable Means v open, we (! 
a more riſing and advantageous Ground; ſuch a Mani Wiſh © the wil 
warmed with a generous Emulation; it is a virtuou Hatte Rewer 
Movement in him to wiſh and to endeavour that his Pos. ual Tra 


er of doing Good may be equal to his Will. Pe great Dif 

THxe Man who is fitted out by Nature, and ſent int d cull his 'T 
the World with great Abilities, is capable of doing gta: e, and com 
Good or Miſchief in it. It ought therefore to be tit m all indiffe 


ion, howey 
den intimate 
very ofte 


Care of Education to infuſe into the untainted Vo 
early Notices of Juſtice and Honour, that ſo the poſſb 
Advantages of good Parts may not take an evil Tun, 


nor be perverted to baſe and unworthy Purpoſes. l 05 with 2 
the Buſineſs of Religion and Philoſophy not ſo mud W ULLY has 
to extinguiſhour Paſſions, as to regulate and direct tn WWered by ſe 


or. III. 
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, raluable well-choſen Objects: When theſe have point - 
1 ut to us Which Courſe we may lawfully ſteer, tis no 
um to ſet out all our Sail; if the Storms and Tempeſts 
if Adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us to 
ke the Haven where we would be, it will however 
ye no ſmall Conſolation to us in theſe Circumſtances, 

at we have neither miſtaken our Courſe, nor fallen in- 
o Calamities of our own procuring. | 


-24, 
e int 
Ver ty 
with 
loved 
ay bs 


lene 


„ di : 
ul WY Re 1G10N therefore (were we to conſider it no fur- 
er than as it interpoſes in the Affairs of this Life) is 


ghly valuable, and worthy of great Veneration ; as it 


ng A : "x | 

| an{ les the various Pretenſions, and otherwiſe interſerin 
übe I erelts of mortal Men, and thereby conſults the Har- 
Tree pony and Order of the great Community; as it gives 


Man Room to play his Part, and exert his Abilities ; 
it animates to Actions truly laudable in themſelves, in 
jeir Effects beneficial to Society; as it inſpires rational 
mbitions, corrects Love, and elegant Deſires. 


FRERRREE RE ZERRRRES 
0. 227. Saturday, November 17. 
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Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia Juv. 


Have often thought if the Minds of Men were laid 
open, we ſhould ſee but little Difference between that 
| of the wiſe Man and that of the Fool. There are 
pnite Reweries, numberleſs Extravagancies, and a 
Ppetual Train of Vanities which paſs through both. 
ie great Difference is, that the firſt knows how to pick 


ut yet 
ans t0 
Van n 
rtuon 
5 og 


nt in cull his J houghts for Converſation, by ſuppreſſing 1 
- great Me, and communicating others; whereas the other lets 29 
be the em all indifferently fly out in Words. 'T'his Sort of Diſ- } Wa 
Yout on, however, has no Place in private Converſation be- Hal 
zoſibl: en intimate Friends. On ſuch Occaſions the wiſeſt 1 | 


Tum 
Its 
much 
; then 
„ 


r n very often talk like the weakeſt; for indeed the 
P 5 with a Friend is nothing elſe but thinking aloud. 
W ULLY has therefore very juſtly expoſed a Precept 
cred by ſome ancient Writers, That a Man ſhould 
* 0L, III. K livg 
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live with his Enemy in ſuch a Manner, as might tn 
him Room to become his Friend; and with his Fre 
in ſuch a Manner, that if he became his Eneny ; 


No. 225. 
the World 

on, and bu 
he pleaſes 1 


ſhould not be in his Power to hurt him. The firſt Pan, Ar the 
this Rule, which regards our Behaviour towards 28 oſeſul Tale 
nemy, is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very ning to be 
dential ; but the latter part of it, which regards on nerous Mi 
Haviour towards a Friend, ſavours more of Cunning t to us, and 
of Diſcretion, and would cut a Man off from the g. attainin 
eſt Pleaſures of Life, which are the Freedoms of (x Aims, and 
verſation with a Boſom Friend. Beſides that, why ſucceed. L 
Friend is turned into an Enemy, and (as the Son of. ke a wel 
calls him) a bewrayer of Secrets, the World is jul Cunning 1s 
nough to accuſe the Perſidiouſneſs of the Friend, 11! the minute! 


than the Indiſcretion of the Perſon who confided in ble to diſe 
DiscRET10N does not only ſhew itſelf in Woh more it is d 
but in all the Circumſtances of Action 3 and is like I n who po 
Under-Agent of Providence, to guide and dired v WW loſes its Fo: 
the ordinary Concerns of Life. about even 
THERE are many more ſhining Qualitics in he paſſed o 
Mind of Man, but there is none ſo uſeful as Diſecm ſedion of FE 
it is this indeed which gives a Value to all the life: Cum 
which ſets them at work in their proper Time a after our i; 
Places, and turns them to the Advantage of the hes only four 
who is poſſeſſed of them. Without it Learning i (andings : 
dantry, and Wit Impertinence ; Virtue itſelf o themſelves, 
Weakneſs ; the beſt Parts only qualify a Man 8 moves from 
more ſprightly in Errors, and active to his own Prejuc mick of D 
No x dots Diſcretion only make a Man the Mache ſame m 


his own Parts, but of other Mens. The diſcret and Gravit 
finds out the Talents of thoſe he converſes with,! Taz C. 
knows how to apply them to proper Uſes. Accu Man, mak 
Iy if we look into particular Communities and D114 fider what 
of Men, we may obſerve that it is the Diſcreet z well as v 


not the Witty, nor the Learned, nor the Ba, ey or Har 
guides the Converſation, and gives Meaſures to 1 E World, loſe: 


ciety. A Man with great Talente, but void cf Dt reat a Dif 
tion, is like Polyphemus in the Fable, ſtrong ard ittle to hin 
endued with an irreſiſtible Force, whish tor V thoſe Pleaſy 
Sight isof no Uſe to him. | @ proach near 

Inoue a Men has all other Perfect. with him it 


warts Diſcretion, ke will Le of no great Conlcqu VB % thoſe Pa 


1 
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the World; but if he has this ſingle Talent ig PerfeQi- 
on, and but a common Share of others, he may do what 
he pleaſes in his Station of Life. | 
Ar the ſame time that I think Diſcretion the moſt 
oſeful Talent a Man can be Maſter of, I look upon Cun- 
ning to be the Accompliſhment of little, mean, unge- 
nerous Minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleſt Ends 


0. Up 
1 rin 
12 Frien 
1emy, | 
U Pars 
ds au k 
cry 2 


or 


ing to us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable Methods 
he ge attaining them: Cunning has only private ſelfiſh 
Alias, and ſticks at nothing which may make them 

ba facceed. Diſcretion has large and extended Views, and, 


of Sire 
1s jul 
d, 120 
d in l 
n Word 
s like! 
rect i 


like a well-formed Eye commands a whole Horizon: 
Cunning is a Kind of Short-fightedneſs, that diſcovers 
the minuteſt Objects which are near at Hand, but is not 
able to diſcern Things at a Diſtance. Diſcretion the 
more it is diſcovered, gives a greater Authority to the Per- 
ſon who poſſeſſes it : Cunning, when it is once detected, 
loſes its Force, and makes a Man incapable of bringing 
about even thoſe Events which he might have dc 1e, ha 

he paſſed only for a plain Man. Diſcretion is the Per- 


2s 10 0 


iert fetion of Reaſon, and a Guide to us in all the Duties of 
the Life: Cunning is a kind of Inſtinct, that only looks out 

7 = after our immediate Intereſt and Welfare. Diſcretion 
e Per 


i; only found in Men of ſtrong Senic and good Under- 
ſtandings: Cunning is often to be met with in Brutes 
themſelves, and in Perſons who are but the feweſt Re- 


ing v a 
looks! 


n moves from them. In ſhort, Cunning is only the Mi- 
Pre mick of Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak Men, in 


Matte 


the ſame manner as Vivacity is oſten miſtaken for Wit, 
and Gravity for Wiſdom. 

Tag Caſt of Mind which is natural to a diſcreet 
Man, makes him look forward into Futurity, and con- 
lider what will be his Condition Millions of Ages hence, 


reet \ az well as what it is at preſent. He knows that the Mi- 
ar ſery or Happineſs which are reſerv'd for him in ancther 
tot World, loſe nothing of their Reality by being placed at fo 

t a Diſtance from him. The Objects do not appear 


ittle to him becauſe they are remote. He conſiders that 
f thoſe Pleaſures and Pains which lie hid in Eternity, ap- 
$ Proach nearer to him every Moment, and will be preſent 
ich him in their full Weight and Meaſure, as much 
* thoſe Pains and Pleaſures which he feels at this 
K 2 very 


* A 
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q 
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Inſtant. For this Reaſon he is careful to ſecure to 
himſelf that which is the proper Happineſs of his N.. 
ture, and the ultimate Deſign of his Being. He cart 


his Thoughts to the End of every Action, and confide:: | 


the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate Effect q 
it. He ſuperſedes every little Proſpe& of Gain and /4. 
vantage which offers it ſelf here, if he does not find] 
conſiſtent with his Views of an Hereafter. In a Word. 
his Hopes are full Immortality, his Schemes are larg: 
and glorious, and his Conduct ſuitable to one who l:nog; 
—_—_ Intereſt, and how to purſue it by proper Ne. 
8. 

I have, in this Eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſidered i: 
both as an Accompliſhment and as a Virtue, and have 
therefore deſcribed it in its full Extent ; not only as it i 
converſant about worldly Affairs, but as it regards our 
whole Exiſtence 3 not only as it is the Guide of a mor. 
tal Creature, bat as it is in general the Director of a re. 
ſonable Being. It is in this Light that Diſcretion is re. 
preſented 15 the wiſe Man, who ſometimes mentions it 
under the Name of Diſcretion, and ſometimes under 
that of Wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſcribed in the latte: 
part of this Paper) the teſt Wiſdom, but at the 
ſame Time in the Power of every one to attain. Its Ad. 
vantages are infinite, but its Acquiſition eaſy ; or, to 
ſpeak of her in the Words of the Apocryphal Writer 
whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's Paper, V iſdim is 


glorious, and never fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of 


them that love her, and found of ſuch as ſeek her. N 
preverteth them that defire her, in making herſelf fir} 
known unto them. He that ſeeketh her early, ſhall hatt 
no great Travels: for he ſhall find her fitting at bi 
Doors. To think therefore upon her is Perfection of Hi, 
dom, and whoſo watcheth for her hall quickly be witout 
Care. For foe goeth about jeeking ſuch as are wortly A 
ber, ſheweth herſelf fawourably unto them in the Way, 
and meeteth them in every Thought, C 
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I Iſatum ef pictura pocma. Hor. 


Have very often lamented and hinted my Sortow in 

ſeveral Speculations, that the Art of Painting is 

made ſo little Uſe of to the Improvement of our Man- 
ters. When we conſider that it places the Action of 
the Perſon repreſented in the moſt agreeable Aſpect ima- 
einable, that it does not only expreſs the Paſſion or Con- 
cern as it fits upon him who 15 drawn, but has under 
thoſe Features the Height of the Painter's Imagination, 
What ſtrong Images of Virtue and Humanity might we 
not expect would be inſtilled into the Mind from the La- 
bours of the Pencil? This is a Poetry which would be 
underſtood with much leſs Capacity, and: leſs Expence 
of Time, than what is taught by Writings ; but the Uſe 
ef it is generally perverted, and chat admirable Skill pro- 
ſtituted to the baſeſt and moſt unworthy Ends. Who is 
the better Man for beholding the moſt beautiful Venus, 
the beſt wrought Bacchanal, the Images of ſleeping Cu- 
tidi, languiſhing Nymphs, or any of the Repreſentati- 
ons of Geds, Goddeſſes, Demy-gods, Satyrs, Polyphe- 
net, Sphinxes, or Fauns ? But if the Virtues and Vices, 
which are ſometimes pretended to be repreſented under 
ach Draughts, were given us by the Painter in the 
Characters of real Life, and the Perſons of Men and 
Women whoſe Actions have rendered them laudable or 
infamous ; we ſhould not ſee a good Hiſtory- piece with- 
out receiving an inſtructive Lecture. There needs no o- 
tier Proof of this Truth, than the Teſtimony of every 
reaſonable Creature who has ſeen the Cartons in Her 
| "lajefty's Gallery at Hampton-Court: Theſe are Repre- 
| entations of no leſs Actions than thoſe of our Bleſſed 
ariour and his Apoſtles. As I now fit and recolle& 
de warm Images which the admirable Raphael has rai- 
ed, it is impoſſible, even from the faint Traces in one's 


i & Memory 
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Memory of what one has not ſeen theſe two Years, to 
be unmoved at the Horror and Reverence which appear 


in the whole Aſſembly when the mercenary Man fel 
down dead ; at the Amazement of the Man born blind, 
when he firſt receives Sight; or at the graceleſs Indign. 
tion of the Sorcerer, when he is ſtrack blind. The Line 
when they firſt find Strength in their Feet, ſtand doubt. 
ful of their new Vigour. The heavenly Apoſtles ap. 
pear acting theſe great Things, with a deep Senſe of the 

nfirmities which they relieve, but no value of then. 
ſelves who adminiſter to their Weakneſs. They knoy 
themſelves to be but Inſtruments ; and the generous Di. 
ſtreſs they are painted in when divine Honours are df. 
fered to them, is a Repreſentation in the moſt exquiſite 
Degree of the Beauty of Holineſs. When St. Paul i: 
Preaching to the Athenians, with what wonderful Art 
are almoſt all the different Tempers of Mankind repre 
ſented in that elegant Audience? You ſee one creduloy 
of all that is ſaid, another wrapt up in deep Suſpence, 
another ſaying there is ſome Reaſon in what he ſays, au- 
other angry that the Apoſtle deſtroys a favourite Opi- 
nion which he is unwilling to give up, another wholly 
convinced and holding out his Hands in Rapture, while 
the Generality — and wait for the Opinion dt 
thoſe who are of leading Characters in the Aſſembly. ! 
will not pretend ſo much as to mention that Chart e 
which is drawn the Appearance of our bleſſed Lord after 
his Reſurrection. Preſent Authority, late Suffering, Hu- 
mility and Majeſty, deſpotick Command, and divite 
Love, are at once ſeated in his celeſtial Aſpect. The F. 
gures of the eleven Apoſtles are all in the ſame Paſſon d 
Admiration, but diſcover it differently according to thei 
Characters. Peter receives his Maſter's Orders on lus 
Knees with an Admiration mixed with a more particulr 
Attention: The two next with a more open Ecſtaq 
though ſtill conſtrained by the Awe of the divine Pre 
ſence : The beloved Diſciple, whom I take to be tht 
Right of the two firſt Figures, has in his Countenanct 
Wonder drowned in Love; and the laſt Perſonag! 
whoſe Back is towards the SpeQator, and his Side to. 
wards the Preſence, one would fancy to be St. Yona, 


as abaſhed by the Conſcience of his former Dunn 
| Wich 
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ich perplexed Concern it is poſſible Raphael thought 
9 hard a Task to draw but by this Acknowledgment , 


* # the Difficulty to deſcribe it. f 
blind, Tux whole Work is an Exerciſe of the higheſt Piety 
ligne. the Painter; and all the Touches of a religious Mind 
Lime e expreſſed in a Manner much more forcible than can 
loubt⸗ Wofibly be performed by the moſt moving Eloquence. 
es ap heſe invaluable Pieces are very juſtly in the Hands of 
of the tie greateſt and moſt pious Sovereign in the World; and 
them. Wſcannot be the frequent Object of every one at their own 
knoy Mleiſure: But as an Engraver is to the Painter what a 
1s D. inter is to an Author, it is worthy Her Majeſty's Name, 
re of. Nat ſhe has encouraged that noble Artiſt, Monfieur Da- 
juiſize , to publiſh theſe Works of Raphael. We have of 
zul is this Gentleman a Piece of the Transfiguration, which 
1 At WW think, is held a Work ſecond to none in the World. 


repre- METHINKS it would be ridiculous in our People of 
lulow Condition, after their large Bounties to Foreigners of 
ence, ro Name or Merit, ſhould they overlook this Occaſion 
5, u- af having, for a trifling Subſcription, a Work which 
Opi- Nit is impoſſible for a Man of Senſe to behold, without 
holly being warmed with the nobleſt Sentiments that can be 
while inspired by Love, Admiration, Compaſſion, Contempt 
n of Wo! this World, and Expectation of a better. 


IT is certainly the greateſt IIonour we can do our 
Country, to diitinguiſh Strangers of Merit who apply to 
us with Modeſty and Difſidence, which generally ac- 
companies Merit. No Opportunity of this Kind ought. 
livine to be neglected; and a modeſt Behaviour ſhould alarm 
e F. to examine whether we do not loſe ſomething excel- 
on of WWF /ent under that Diſadvantage in the Poſſeſſor of that 
cheir Quality. My Skill in Paintings, where one is not di- 
n his ected by the Paſſion of the Pictures, is ſo inconſidera- 
cculzr WF die, that I am in very great Perplexity when I offer to 
tac, peak of any Performances of Painters of Landskips, 
Pr. Buildings, or ſingle Figures. This makes me at a Loſs 
e te how to mention the Pieces which Mr. Bou expoſes to 
nance Wh Sale by Auction on Wedneſday next in Shandois-ftreet : 
dag, But having heard him commended by thoſe who have 
e 1s WF bought of him heretofore for great Integrity in his Deal- 
n, s, and over-heard him himſelf (tho a laudable Painter) 
ncez lay, nothing of his own was fit to come into the Room 
ung K 4 with 
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with thoſe he had to ſell, I fear'd I ſhould loſe an Ot. 


caſion of ſerving a Man of Worth, in omitting to f 
of his Auction. ; ts * 
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N my laſt Thur/Jay's Paper I made mention of: 

Place called The Lowers = which I find has rai. 

ed a great Curioſity among ſeveral of my Correſpon. 
Cents. I there told them that this Leap was uſed to be 
taken from a Promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was 
Formerly a Part of Acarnania, being joined to it by: 
narrow Neck of Land, which the Sea has by Length 
of Time overflowed and waſhed away; ſo that at preſent 
Leucas is divided from the Continent, and is a little Iland 
an the 1onian Sea. The Promontory of this Iſland, from 
whence the Lover took his Leap, was formerly call 
Leucate. If the Reader has a Mind to know both the 
Tſland and the Promontory by their modern Titles, he 
will find in his Map the ancient Iſland of Leucas un- 
der the Name of St. Mauro, and the ancient Pp. 
montory of Leucate under the Name of The Cate 
St. Mauro. 

Six Iam engaged thus far in Antiquity, I muſt ch 
ſerve that Theocritus in the Motto prefixed to my Paper, de. 
ſcribes one of his deſparing Shepherds addrefling himſe! 
to his Miſtreſs after the following Manner: Alas ! Ii be 
avill become of me? Wretch that I am ! Will you not bear 
me? Dll throw off my Chaaths, and take a Leap into that 
Part of the Sea which is ſo much frequented by Olphis tit 
Fiſherman. And thi T ſhould eſeape with my Life, I knw 
gou will be pleaſed with it, I ſhall leave it with oy 
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0+ o determine whether the Place, which this Shepherd fo 
ticularly points out, was not the above-mentioned 
beate, or at leaſt ſome other Lover's Leap, which was 
ſuppoſed to have had the ſame Effect. I cannot believe, 
1 wall the Interpreters do, that the Shepherd means no- 
0 thing farther here than that he would drown himſelf, 
fnce he repreſents the Iſſue of his Leap as doubtful, by 
lig, That if he ſhould eſcape with Life, he knows 
his Miſtreſs would be pleaſed with it; which is, accord- 
ing to our Interpretation, that ſhe would rejoice any way 
10 get rid of a Lover who was fo troubleſome to her. 
ArTER this ſhort Preface, I ſhall preſent my Rea- 
der with ſome Letters which I have received upon this 
dabject. The firſt is ſent me by a Phy ſician. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


of + H E Lover's Leap, which you mention in your 
rail. T 223d Paper, was generally, I believe, a very 
pon. effectual Cure for Love, and not only for Love, but for 
o be all other Evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch 


* a Leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her Paſ- 


12 
by: ſion for Leander. A Man is in no Danger of break- 
noth ing his Heart, who breaks his Neck to prevent it. I 
elert WE know very well the Wonders which ancient Authors re- 
12nd late concerning this Leap; and in particular, that ve- 
fron ry many Perſons who tried it, eſcaped not only with 
all WT their Lives but their Limbs. If by this Means they 
1 the got rid of their Love, tho' it may in Part be aſcfibed 
„ he WF fo the Reaſons you give for it; why may not we 

* ſuppoſe, that the cold Bath into which they plunged 


E themſelves, had alſo ſome Share in their Cure? A 
Leap into the Sea, or into any Creek of Salt Waters, 
very often gives a new Motion to the Spirits, and a new 
Turn to the Blood; for which Reaſon we preſcribe it in 
Diſtempers which no other Medicine will reach. I 
could produce a Quotation out of a very venerable Au- 
L thor, in which the Phrenzy produced by Love, is 
© compared to that which is produced by the Biting of a 
nad Dog. But as this Con.pariſon is a little too coarſe 
for your Paper, and might look as if it were cited to 
* 7icicule the Author who has made uſe of it; I ſhall on- 
hunt at it, and defire you to conſider whether, if the 
K 5 « Phrenzy 
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* Phrenzy produced by theſe two different Cauſes be 


of hi 

the ſame Nature, it may not very properly be cus high = 
* by the ſame Means. — 
Jam, SIX, my fery 
Your moſt humble Servant, * ſhall be « 
and Mell. aviſber, 5 
ESCULAPIUS NY C 
- Mr. SpECTATOR. a7 "Ta 
x [ Am a young Woman croſſed in Love My Stor; Wi. FEED 
x is very long and melancholy. To give you ths, Friend, | 


* Headsof it: A young Gentleman, after having madehi 
Applications to me for three Years together, and fille 
my Head with a thouſand Dreams of Happineſs, fone p. G. 
* few Days ſince married another. Pray tell me in v. put I hav 
* Part of the World your Promontory lies, which you 
call The Lover's Leap, and whether one may go toi: 
* by Land? But, alas, I am afraid it has loſt its Virty, 
and that a Woman of our Times would find no-moreks 
lief in taking ſuch a Leap, than in ſinging an Hym 
to Venus. So that I muit cry out with Dias in Dy; 
« dens Virgil, 


© ſolutions t 
# for lam: 


Ripicy 
Tore than 
W//idibras a 
be | L. - 
ihe Extrav: 


Ah ! cruel Heaven, that made no Cure for Love! H hiloſopher 

Your diſconſolate Servant, he Tranſlat 

ATHENAI8 2 me by 

een a Piec 

MrsrER SPICTATUR, Wie little J 
9. Y Heart is ſo full of Lofes and Paſſions ontory of 

y Mrs. Gwinifrid, and ſhe is ſo pettiſh, ande mmary / 

* yer-run with Cholers againſt me, that if I had er's Lea; 

good Happineſs to have my Dwelling (which here ſeem te 

* ced by my Great-Cranfather upon the Pottom 0: em the anc 
© Hill) no farther Diſtance but twenty Mile from Py ſelf that 


* Lofer's Leap, I would indeed indeafour to preak action of 01 
Neck upon it on Purpoſe. Now, good Miſter Sr poled upoi 
* TATUR of Crete Prittain, you muſt know it, there ature, I. 


in Caernarwvanſhire a very pig Mountain, the Cloe know ther 
„all Wales, which iſs named Penmainmaure, and ji who wor 
* muſt alſo know, it iſs no great Journey on Foot ht me tri 


me; but the Road is ſtony and bad for Shooes. Nv 


* there is upon the Forchead of this Mountain * 
s 


« high Rock, (like a Pariſh Steeple) that cometh a 
huge deal over the Sea; ſo when J am in my Melan- 
« cholies, and I do throw myſelf from it, I do deſire 
my fery good Friend to tell me in his Sp;Fatur, if I 
« ſhall be cure of my griefous Lofes ; for there is the Sea 
© clear as the Glaſs, and as creen as the Leek : Then 
« ſikewiſe if I be drown, and —_ my Neck, if Mrs. 
Grid will not lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpee- 
dy in your Anſwers, for I am in crete Haſte, and it is 
my Teſires to do my Puſineſs without Loſs of Time. 


Friend, 
Dawyth ap Shenkyn, 


P. S. My Law-Snits have brought me to London, 
but I have loſt my Cauſes ; and fo have made my Re- 
© ſolutions to go down and leap before the Froſts begin; 
# for I am apt to take Colds. 


RipicvLE, perhaps, is a better Fxpedient againſt 
Tore than ſober Advice, and I am of Opinion that 
Wudibras and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure 
he Extravagancies of this Paſſion, as any of the ald 
Whiloſophers. I ſhall therefore publiſh, very ſpeedily, 
the Tranſlation of a little Greek Manuſcript, which is 
Went me by a learned Friend. It appears to have 
Seen a Piece of thoſe Records which were kept in 
Sie little Temple of Apollo, that ſtood upon the Pro- 
Nontory of Leucate. The Reader will find it to be a 
Summary Account of ſeveral Perſons who tried the 
Lover's Leap, and of the Succeſs they found in it. As 
ere ſeem to be in it fome Anachroniſms and Deviations 
Pom the ancient Orthography, I am not wholly ſatisfied 
Dy ſelf that it is authentick, and not rather the Pro- 
Wuction of one of thoſe Grecian Sophiſters, who have 
poſed upon the World ſeveral ſpurious Works of this 
Wature, I ſpeak this by Way of Precaution, becauſe 
| know there are ſeveral Writers, of uncommon Erudi- 
Pon, ho would not fail to expoſe my Ignorance, if they 


Peght me tripping in a Matter of to great Moment. C 


Wedne/dny, 
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© I remain, with cordial AﬀeQtions, your ever lofing 
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Percunctatorem fugito, nam Garrulus idem eff. Hor, 


11 HERE is a Creature who has all the Organs ef 


Speech, a tolcrable good Capacity for conceiving 

what is faid to it, together with 2 pretty proper 
Behaviour in all the Occurrences of com mon Life; be: 
naturally very vacant of Thought in its ſelf, and there. 
fore forced to apply its ſeif to foreign Aſſiſtances. Of 
this Make is that Man who is very inquiſitive. You 
may often obſerve, that though he ſpeaks as good Senſe 
as any Man upon any Thing with y/hich he is well ac. 
quainted, he cannot truft to the Range of his own Fan. 
Cy to entertain himſelf upon that Foundation, but goa 
on ſtill to new Enquirics. Thus, tho' you know heis 
fit for the moſt polite Converſation, you ſhall ſee him 
very well contented to fit by a Jockey, giving an 
Account of the many Revolutions in his Horf' 
Health, what Potion he made him take, how thata- 
greed with him, how afterwards he came to his Sto 
mach and his Exerciſe, or any the like Impertinence: 
Ard be as well pleaſed as if you talked to him on the 
moſt important Truths. This Humour 1s far from 
making a Man-unhappy, though it may ſubject hin 
to Rallery ; for he generally falls in with a Perſon who 
ſeems to be born for him, which is your talkative Fel 
low. It is ſo ordered, that there is a ſecret Bent, 2 
natural as the Meeting of®ifferent Sexes, in theſe tuo 
Characters, to ſupply each other's Wants. I had the 
Honour the other Day to fit ina publick Room, and 
ſaw an inquiſitive Man look with an Air of Satisfa&tion 
upon the Approach of ore of theſe Talkers. The Man 
ready utterance ſat down by him, and rubbing hö 
Head, leaning on his Arm, and making an uneaſy Cout- 
tenance, he began; There is no Manner of News t 
Day. I cannot tell what is the Matter with me, but 


1 
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I ſlept very ill laft Night; whether I caught Cold or 
+ no, I know not, but I fancy I do not wear Shoes 

thick enough for the Weather, and I have coughed 

all this Week: It muſt be ſo, for the Cuſtom of waſh- 
ing my Head Winter and Summer with cold Water, 
+ prevents any Injury from the Seaſon entring that Way; 
wW 5 it muſt come in at my Feet; But I take no Notice 
* of it; as it comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our Evils pro- 
' ceed from too much Tenderneſs; and our Faces are 
of # naturally as little able to reſiſt tae Cold as other Parts. 

* he Indian anſwered very well to an European, who 
„asked him how he could go naked; I am all Face. 

I obſerved this Diſcourſe was as welcome to my gene- 
re- nl Inquirer as any other of more Conſequence could 

0: ee been; but ſome body calling our Talker to ano- 
2 WE ther Part of the Room, the Enquirer told the next Man 
nſe who fat by him, that Mr. Such a one, who was juſt 
ac. bene from him, uſed to waſh his Head in cold Water 

* every Morning ; and ſo repeated almoſt Verbatim all 

os WE that had been ſaid to him. The Truth is, the Inquiſi- 

en tive are the Funnels of Converſation ; they do not take 
in in any Thing for their own Uſe, but meerly to paſs it 

:n Wo another: They are the Channels through which all 

Ke Good and Evil that is ſpoken in Town are couvey- 

ta. ed. Such as are offended at them, or think they ſuffer 

zo: by their Behaviour, may themſelves mend that Incon- 

ce: Whvenience ; for they are not a malicious People, and 

the if you will ſupply them, — may contradict any thing 

om they have ſaid before by their own Mouths. A further 

hin Account of a Thing is one of the gratefulleſt Goods 

ho chat can arrive to them; and it is ſeldom that they are 
Fel. Wi more particular than to ſay, The Town will have it, 

, 1 have it from a good Hand; So that there is Room 

bor the Town to know the Matter more particularly, 

the and for a better Hand to contradict what was ſaid by a 


and goed one, 

tion WR | have not known this Humour more ridiculous than 
n na Father, who has been earneſtly ſollicitous to have 
n Account how his Son has paſſed away his leiſure 


Hure; if it be in a Way thoroughly inſignificant, there 
pannot be a greater Joy than an Enquirer diſcovers in 
eng him follew ſo hopefully his own Steps: But 


— — 
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this Humour among Men is moſt pleaſant when they are 
ſaying ſomething which is not wholly proper for a third 
Perſon to hear, and yet is in it ſelf indifferent. Thy 
other Day there came in a well-dreſſed young Felloy, 
and two Gentlemen of this Species immediately ſell a 
whiſpering his Pedigree. I could over- hear, by Break, 
She was his Aunt; then an Anſwer, Ay, ſhe was of 
the Mother's Side: Then again in a little lower Voice, 
His Father wore generally a darker Wig ; Anſwer, Not 
much. But this Gentleman wears higher Heels to his 
Shoes. 

As the Inquiſitive, in my Opinion, are ſuch meetly 
from a Vacancy in their own Imaginations, there is 10. 
thing, methinks, ſo dangerous as to communicate &&. 
crets to them; for the ſame Temper of Inquiry make 
them as impertinently communicative : But no Man, 
though he converſes with them, need put himſelf in 
their Power, for they will be contented with Matters cf 
leſs Moment as well. When there is Fewel enough, no 
Matter what it is. Thus the Ends of Sentences 
in the News-Papers, as, This wants Confirmation, Thi 
occaſions many Speculations, and Time will diſcover tht 
Event, are read by them, and conſidered not as mee: 
Expletives. 

NE may ſee now and then this Humour accomp:- 
nied with an inſatiable Deſire of knowing what paſle;, 
without turning it to any Uſe in the World but meerly 
their own Entertainment. A Mind which is gratifed 
this Way is adapted to umour and Pleaſantry, and form- 
ed for an unconcerned Character in the World; and, 
like my ſelf, to be a meer Spectator. This Curioiity, 
without Malice or Self-Intereit, lays up in the lmagina- 
tion a Magazine of Circumſtances, which cannot bit 
entertain when they are produced in Converſation. It 
one were to know from the Man of the firſt Quality to 
the meaneſt Servant the different Intrigues, Sentiment, 
Pleaſures, and Intereſts of Mankind, would it not be tit 
moſt pleaſing Entertainment imaginable to enjoy ſo cor. 
ſtant a Farce as the obſerving Mankind much more 
different from themſelves in their ſecret Thoughts ard 
publick Actions, than in their Night- caps and long 
Periwigs ? 4 
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2 «*NLUTARCH tells as, that Caius Gracehus, the 
aT Roman, was frequently hurried by his Paſſion in- 
is, to fo loud and tumultuous a Way of ſpeaking, and fo 
s of ftrained his Voice as not to be able to proceed. To re- 
ICE, « medy this Exceſs, he had an ingenious Servant by Name 
Not © Licinias, always attending him with a Pitch-pipe, or 
) his 


© Inſtrument to a, 61 the Voice ; who, wheneyer he 
heard his Maſter begin to be high, immediately touch- 
* ed a ſoft Note; at which, *tis ſaid, Caius would pre- 


no- © ſently abate and grow calm. 

de- Uro recollecting this Story, I have frequently 
akes * wondered that this uſeful Inſtrument ſhould have been 
lan, ſo long diſcontinued ;- eſpecially fince we find that 
Hein © this good Office of Licinius has preſerved his Memo- 
75 of ' ry for many hundred Years, which, methinles, ſhouit 


haye encouraged ſome one to have revived it, if not 
for the publick Good, yet for his own Credit. It 


This may be objected, that our loud Talkers are ſo fond 

+ tie WW © of their own Noiſe, that they would not take it 
meer Wi © well to be checked by their Servants: But granting 
* this to be true, ſurely any of their Hearers have a 

mp: very good Title to play a ſoft Note in their own 
Ales, Defence. To be ſhort, no Licinius appearing, and 
cer; WF © the Noiſe encreafing, I was reſolved to give the late 
tited long Vacation to the Good of my Country; and I 
orm. © have at length, by the Aſſiſtance of an ingenious 
and, Wi © Artiſt, (who works to the Royal Society) almoſt 
buy, © compleated my Deſign, and ſhall be ready in a ſhort 
gina. Time to furniſh the Publick with what Number of 
t bat * theſe Inſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge at Cof- 
0 fee · houſes, or carry for their own private Uſe. In 
ity o the mean Time, I ſhall pay that Reſpe& to ſeveral 
dens, Gentlemen, who I know will be in Danger of offend- 
ve tie ing againſt this Inſtrument, to give them Notice of 
cor. * it by private Letters, in which I ſhall only write, Ge- 
more ' @ Licinius, | 
ts and * Iſhould now trouble you no longer, but that I muſt 
long not conclude without deſiring you to accept one of 

* thele Pipes, which ſhall be left for you with Buckley ; 
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and which I hope will be ſerviceable to you, fince 2 
« you are ſilent your ſelf, you are moſt open to the In. 


« ſults of the noiſy. 1 oy” 
am, „ &c. W. D. 


© T had almoſt forgot to inform you, that as an Im. 
© provement in this Inſtrument, there will be a particy. 
© Jar Note, which I call a Huſh-Note; and this is t9 
be made uſe of againſt a long Story, Swearing, Ob. 
© ſcenels, and the like. | T 
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— Spirat adbuc amor 
Vivuntque commiſſi calcres 


oliæ fidibus puelle. Hor. 


MONG the many famous Pieces of Antiquity 
which are ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, there is the 
Trunk of a Statue which has loſt the Arms, Legs, 

and Head, but diſcovers ſuch an exquiſite Workman- 
ſhip in what remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared 
he had learned his whole Art from it. Indced he ſu. 
died. it ſo attentively, that he made moſt of his Statues, 
and even his Pictures in that Ge, to make uſe of the 
Italian Phraſe ; for which Reaſon this maimed Statue 
is ſtill called Michael Angelo's School. 

A Fragment of Sappho, which I deſign for the Sub- 
ject of this Paper, is in as great Reputation among the 
Poets and Criticks, as the mutilated Figure above-men- 
tioned is among the Statuaries and Painters. Several of 
our Countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem 
very often to have copied after it in their Dramatic 
Writings, and in their Poems upon Love. 

WHATEVER might have been the Occaſion cf 


this Ode, the EAli Reader will enter into the * 
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tes of it, if he ſuppoſes it to have been written in the 
Perſon of a Lover fitting by his Miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet to 
View three different Copies of this beautiful Original : 
The firſt is a Tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond b 

Monſieur Boileau, and the laſt by a Gentleman whoſe 
Tranſlation of the Hymn to Venus has been ſo deſervedly 


admired. 


Ad LESBIAM. 
Ille mi par efſe deo widetur, 
Ille fi fas eft, ſuperare diwvos, 
Qui ſedens adverſus identidem te, 
Spefat, & audit. 
Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 
Eripit ſenſus mihi: nam ſimul te, 
Lesbia adſpexi, nihil eft ſuper mi 
Quod loquor amens. 
Lingua ſed torpet, tenuis ſub artus. 
Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 
Tinniunt aures, 222 teguntur 
umina nacte. 


My learned Reader will know very well the Rea: 
fn why one of theſe Verſes is printed in Reman Let- 
ter; and if he compares this Tranflation with the Ori- 
pinal, will find that the three firſt Stanzas are rendred 
almoſt Word for Word, and not only with the ſame 
Elegance, but with the ſame ſhort Turn of Expreſſion 
which is ſo remarkable in the Greek, and fo peculiar to 
the Sapphick Ode. I cannot imagine for what Reaſon 
Madam Dacier has told us, that this Ode of Sappho is 
preſerved entire in Longinus, ſince it is manifeſt to any 
one who looks into that Author's Quotation of it, that 
there muſt at leaſt have been another Stanza, which is 
not tranſmitted to us. 

Taz ſecond Tranſlation of this Fragment, which I 
ball here cite, is that of Monſieur Boileau. 


Heureux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi foule ſoupire: 
Qui jouis du plaifir de entendre parler: 

Qui te voit quelquefois doucement lui ſoirire, 

Les Dieux, dans fon bonheur, peuvent-ils l tgaler ? 


Je 
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Je ſens de eine en veine une ſubtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, fi-toſt qui je te wois : 
Et dans les doux tranſports, od $'egare mon ame, 
Fe ne fgaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


Un nuage confus ſe r6pand ſur ma wut, 

Jew entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueur: 
En paſle, ſans haleine, interdite, eſperdut, 

Un frifjon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me meurs. 


Tur Reader will ſee, that this is rather an Imitatic 
than a Tranſlation. The Circumſtances do not lie ſo 
thick together, and follow one another with that Vehe. 
mence and Emotion as in the Original. In ſhort, Mon. 
ſieur Boileau has given us all the Poetry, but not all the 
Paſſion of this famous Fragment. I ſhall, in the la 
Place, preſent my Reader with the Eng/i/ Tranſlation, 


J. 
Bleſt as the immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and faveetly ſmile, 


IT. 
Tas this depriv'd my Soul of Reft, 
And raid ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt; 
For while I gax'd, in Tranſport toſt, 
My Breath was gone, my Voice was bot : 


III. 
My Boſom glos d; the ſubtle Flame 
Ran quick through all my vital Frame; 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darkneſs hung; 
My Ears with hollow Murmurs rung. 


IV. 
In dewy Damps my Limbs avere chilPd; 
My Blood with gentle Horrors thrilPd ; 
My feeble Pulſe forgot to play; 
1 fainted, ſunk, and dyd aavay. 
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Ix5sTEAD of giving any Character of this laſt Tran- 
tion, I ſhall defire my learned Reader to look into the 
riticiſms which Longinus has made upon the Original. 
zy that means he will know to which of the Tranſla- 
ons he ought to give the Preference. I ſhall only add, 
kat this Tranſlation is written in the very Spirit of 
atpho, and as near the Greek as the Genius of our Lan- 
wage will poſſibly ſuffer. 

LONG INUS has obſerved, that this Deſcription of 
ove in Sappho 15 an exact Copy of Nature, and that all 


3 


2 de Circumſtaces which follow one another in ſuch an 
Teke urry of Sentiments, notwithſtanding they appear re- 
Mon. pugnant to each other, are really ſuch as happen in the 
Il the Phrenzies of Love. 8 : | 
e 1; I wonder, that not one of the Criticks or Editors, 


rough whoſe Hands this Ode has paſſed, has taken Oc- 
aon from it to mention a Circumſtance related by 
Plutarch. That Author, in the famous Story of Antio- 
but, who fell in Love with Szratonice, his Mother-in- 
Law, and (not daring to diſcover his Paſſion) pretended 
o be confined to his Bed by Sickneſs, tells us, that 
rafifiratus, the Phyſician, found out the Nature of his 
Diſtemper by thoſe Symptoms of Love which he had 
earnt from Sopphe's Writings, Stratonice wes in the 
Room of the Love-ſick Prince, when theſe Symptoms 
Liſcovered themſelves to his Phyſician; and it is pro- 
Þable that they were not very different from thoſe which 
Pappho here deſcribes in a Lover fitting by his Miſtreſs. 
This Story of Antiochus is ſo well known, that I need 
dot add the Sequel of it, which has no Relation to my 
prelent Subject. 8 
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Homines ad Deos nulld re propius accedunt, quam ſalum 
Hominibus dands. Tull, 


UMAN Nature appears a very deform'd, or: 
H very beautiful Object, according to the differen 

Lights in which it is view'd. When we ſee Ma 
of inflamed Paſſions, or of wicked Deſigns, tearing ons 
another to Pieces by open Violence, or undermining 
each other by ſecret Treachery, when we obſerve ha 
and narrow Ends purſued by ignominious and diſhonet 
Means; when we behold Men mixed in Society as if f 
were for the Deſtruction of it, we are even aſhamed d 
our Species, and out of Humour with our own Being; 
But in another Light, when we behold them mild, good 
and benevolent, full of a generous Regard for the pub 
lick Proſperity, compaſſionating each other's Diſtreſs 
and relieving each other's Wants, we can hardly belier 
they are Creatures of the ſame Kind. In this Vie 
they appear Gods to each other, in the Exerciſe of tie 
nobleſt Power, that of doing good; and the greatet 
Compliment we have ever been able to make to ou 
own Being, has been by calling this Diſpoſition d 
Mind Humanity. We cannot but obſerve a Pleaſur 
ariſing in our own Breaſt upon, the ſeeing or hearing 
of a generous Action, even when we are wholly & 
intereſted in it. I cannot give a more proper Inſane 
of this, than by a Letter from Pliny, in which hes 
commends a Friend in the moſt handſome Manne, 
and, methinks, it would be a great Pleaſure to kno# 
the Succeſs of this Epiſtle, though each Party ccd 
+ yin in it has becy ſo many hundred. Years in 

rave, TY” 
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To MAXIM US. 


HAT I ſhould gladly do for any Friend of 
yours, I think I may now with Confidence 
requeſt for a Friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is 
W the moſt conſiderable Man of his Country; when I 
call him ſo, I do not ſpeak with relation to his For- 
tune, tho? that is very plentiful, but to his Integrity, 
luſtice, Gravity, and Prudence; his Advice is uſeſul 
lun to me in Buſineſs, and his Judgment in Matters of 
all. Learning: His Fidelity, Truth, and good Underſtand- 
ing, are very great; beſides this, he loves me as you 
do, than which I cannot ſay any thing that 2 2 


O72 


reren warmer Affection. He has nothing that's aſpiring ; 
e Me WY and though he might riſe to the „ e Order of No- 
bility, he keeps himſelf in an inferior Rank; yet I 


g ons think my ſelf bound to uſe my Endeavours to ſerve 


Find promote him; and would therefore find the 
honet Means of adding ſomething to his Honours while he 
as if it 


neither expects nor knows it, . though he ſhould 
refuſe it. Something, in ſhort, I would have for him 
that may be honourable, but not troubleſome; and I 


intreat that you will procure him the firſt Thing of 
ie pc chat Kind that offers, by which you will not only 
trees, oblige me but him alſo; for though he does not covet 
belies it, 1 know he will be as grateful in acknowledging 
Vie pour Favour as if he had asked it. N 
— Mr. SpRECTATOR, 


HE Reflections in ſome of your Papers on the 
| £ fervile Manner of Education now in Uſe, have 
given Birth to an Ambition, which, unleſs you diſcoun- 
Keenance it, will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, 
o not ungrateful Adventure. I am about to under- 
Wake, for the ſake of the Britih Youth, to inſtruct 
dem in ſuch a Manner, that the moſt dangerous Page 
pn Virgil or Homer may be read by them with much 
E leaſure, and with perfect Safety to their Perſons. 

; COULD I prevail ſo far as to be honoured with the 
# roteCtion of ſome few of them, (for I am not Hero 
tough to reſcue many) my Deſſpn is to retire with 
Whem to an agreeable Solitude; tho? within the Neigh- 
urnood of a City, for the Convenience of their being 
| « inſtructed 
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< inſtruted in Mufick, Dancing, Drawing, Def ganz 


© or any other ſuch Accompliſhments, which it is © 
* ceived may make as proper Diverſions for them, 2 
© almoſt as pleaſant, as the little ſordid Games whiz 
© dirty School-boys are ſo much delighted with, It 
© eaſily be imagined, how ſuch a pretty Scciety, con 
* ſing with none beneath themſelves, and ſometitag a 
« mitted as perhaps not unentertaining Parties amoyy 
better Company, commended and careſſed for their 
tle Performances, and turned by ſuch Converſations: 
a certain Gallantry of Soul, might be brought ex 
acquainted with ſome of the moſt polite EN Wy 
ters. Thus having given them ſome tolerable 'Taſt 
Books, they would make themſelves Maſters of thel, 
tin Tongue, by Methods far eaſier than thoſe in Ii 
with as little Difficulty or Reluctance as young Lad: 
learn to ſpeak French, or to ſing Italian Operas. Wh 
they had advanced thus far, it would be time to fn 
their Taſte ſomething more exactly: One that x 
any true Reliſh of fine Writing, might with g 
© Pleaſure both to himſelf and them, run over toget 
© with them the beſt Roman Hiſtorians, Poets, and 0: 
tors, and point out their more remarkable Beaute 
give them a ſhort Scheme of Chronology, a little. 
of Geography, Medals, Aſtronomy, or what elle mi 
© beſt feed the buſy inquiſitive Humour ſo natun 
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© that Age. Such of them as had the leaſt Spai O Py 
© Genius, when it was once awakened by the hn 

© Thoughts and great Sentiments of thoſe admired J. OOK] 
© ters, could not, I believe, be eaſily with-held © ceivei 
© attempting that more difficult Siſter Language, vi follo\ 
« exalted Beauties they would have heard ſo often of Politene 
© brated as the Pride and Wonder of the whole La with it my 
© ed World. In the mean while, it would be re Ceptable to 
© to exerciſe their Style in writing any light Pieces 

© aſk more of Fancy than of judgment; and thi M. Sp; 
« quently in their Native Language, which eren VOC. 
© methinks ſhould be moſt concerned to cultivate, "nt can 
« cially Letters, in which a Gentleman muſt have WW firike on 
« quent Occaſions to diſtinguiſh himſelf. A Set d them. 
* teel good-natured Youths fallen into ſuch a Maus genuous |} 
Life, would form almoſt a little Academy, and «WW. C ſerve ſc 
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« {eſs prove no ſuch contemptible Companions, as might 
« not often tempt a wiſer Man to mingle himſelf in their 
« Diverſions, and draw them into ſuch ſerious Sports as 
might prove nothing leſs inſtructing than the graveſt 
« Leſſons. I doubt not, but it might be made ſome of 
« their favourite Plays to contend which of them ſhould 
« recite a beautiful Part of a Poem or Oration moſt grace- 
fully, or ſometimes to join in acting a Scene of Terence, 


). 2 | 
Cone 
on 
t Cv 
em, a1 
3 Whid 
Itm 
, COnyer 
ines of 
Amore 


ther © Sophocles, or our own Shateſpear. The Cauſe of Milo 
ation WM © might again be pleaded before more favourable 
ght ene © Judges, Cæſar a ſecond time be n to tremble, 
%% Wl © and another Race of Athenians be afreſh enraged at 


Taſte 
the la 
in Lil 
ag Lad 
18. Wär 


« the Ambition of another Philip. Amidſt theſe noble 

« Amuſements, we could hope to ſee the early Dawn- 
* ings of their Imagination daily brighten into Senſe, 

© their Innocence improve into Virtue, and their unex- 

* perienced Good-nature directed to a generous Love of 
* their Country. 


J am, &c. 
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nired 132 over the Letters which J have lately re- 
held f ceived from my Correſpondents, I met with the 
ge, ui following one, which is written with ſuch a Spirit 
often aol Politeneſs, that I could not but be very much pleaſed 


ole Le with it my ſelf, and queſtion not but it will be as ac- 


Ye req ceptable to the Reader. 

Pieces! 

id that! M. SptcTATOR, 

eren . VOC. who are no Stranger to publick Aſſemblies, 
vate, . 1. cannot but have obſerved the Awe they often 
1:2ve 088 firike on ſuch as are obliged to exert any Talent before 


Set of 
Mane 
and d 

i 


* them. This is a Sort of elegant Diſtreſs, to which in- 

genuous Minds are the moſt liable, and may therefore 
Glerve ſome Remarks in your Paper. Many a brave 
Fellow, 
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rellow, who has put his Enemy to Flight in the Fiel 
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© has been inthe utmoſtDiſorder upon making a Speed BuT no 
* before a Body of his Friends at home: One — hay 


* think there was ſome kind of Faſcination in the Eye 
of a large Circle of People, when darting altogethe 
upon one Perſon, I have ſeen a new Actor in a Tr, 
gedy ſo bound up by it as to be ſcarce able to ſpeak q 
move, and have expected he would have died aboy 
three Acts before the Dagger or Cup of Poiſon wen 
brought in. It would not be amiſs, if ſuch an one wer 
at firſt introduced as a Ghoſt, or a Statue, till hen 
covered his Spirits, and grew fit for ſome living Par, 
As this ſudden Deſertion of one's ſelf ſhews a Diff. 


Rhetoriciar 
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the Beginni 
ſelf never 
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* dence, which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at the ſans Wye may ob 
time the greateſt Reſpect to an Audience that can be WWnore impud 
It is a ſort of mute Eloquence, which pleads for ther 
© Favour much better than Words could do; and we find — 
© their Generoſity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe why Dex, 
© are in ſo much Perplexity to entertain them. I was er A bold T. 
* tremely pleaſed with a late Inſtance of this Kind at ti: ens of Dran. 
Opera of Almahide, in the Encouragement given to: Mimorous and 
£ young Singer, whoſe more than ordinary Concerna very rare: 
C — firſt Appearanee, recommended her no leſs tha Hut he had t 
© her agreeable Voice, and juſt Performance, Mer A juſt an 
© Baſhfulneſs without Merit is aukward ; and Mert end Eloque 
© without Modeſty, inſolent. But modeſt Merit hi lan can be p 
« doubleClaim to Acceptance, and generally meets wit accompani 
as many Patrons as Beholders, vunds every 
ul, though | 
Ian, & MopesT 
urd to Vir 
Ir is impoſſible that a Perſon ſhould exert himſeſ u in the 80 
Advantage in an Aſſembly, whether it be his Part eithz Werlelf from 
to ſing or ſpeak, who lies under too you Oppreſſio d ch an exqui 
Modeſty. I remember, upon talking with a Friend t Ppearance 
mine concerning the Force of Pronunciation, our D- cannot at 
courſe led us into the Enumeration of the ſeveral Or uu bat I an 
of Speech which an Orator ought to have in Perfect ere in the! 
as the Tongue, the Teeth, the Lips, the Noſe, tber the Count 
late, and the Wind-Pipe. Upon which, ſays my Fries "choly, wh 
you have omitted the moſt material Organ of them ua themſel 
. and thgt is the Forehead. onto 
l y By! 0L. III , 
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Field zur notwithſtanding an Exceſs of Modeſty obſtructs 
eech de Tongue, and renders it unfit for its Offices, a due 
Nod Proportion of it is thought ſo requiſite to an Orator, that 


Rhetoricians have recommended it to their Diſciples as a 


Particular in their Art. Cicero tells us, that he never liked 
Tn. a Orator, who did not appear in ſome little Confuſion at 
akne Beginning of his Speech, and confeſſes that he him- 
abor WW {elf never entered upon an Oration without trembling 


and Concern. It is indeed a kind of Deference which is 
ave to a great Aſſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a Bene- 
yolence in the Audience towards the Perſon who ſpeaks. 


Fan. My Correſpondent has taken Notice, that the braveſt 
Di. en often appear timorous on theſe Occaſions ; as indeed 
: ſane Wwe may obſerve, that there is generally no Creature 
an be, more im pudent than a Coward. 

a Lingud melior, ſed frigida bello 

Gol Dextera 

vas er-W A bold Tongue, and a feeble Arm, are the Qualificati- 
| at the ot Dr ances in Virgil; as Homer, to expreſs a Man both 


imorous and ſawey, makes uſe of a kind of Point, which 
s very rarely to be met with in his Writings ; namely, 


(s than What he had the Eyes of a Dog, but the Heart of a Deer. 
Men A juſt and reaſonable Modeſty does not only recom- 
Ment end Eloquence, but ſets off every great Talent which a 

it hi lan can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the Virtues which 


t accompanies; like the Shades in Paintings, it raiſes and 
ounds every Figure, and makes the Colours more beauti- 
ul, though not ſo glaring as they would be without it, 
MopesTyY is not only an Ornament, but alſo a 
urd to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate Feel- 


nſelf u ein the Soul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw 
t eite erſelf from every thing that has Danger in it. It is 
ons dich an exquiſite Senſibility, as warns her to ſhun the ſirſt 
riend Appearance of cvery thing which is hurtful. 
ur Di cannot at preſent recollect either the Place or Time 
Or | what I am going to mention; but I have read ſome- 
ſection, A here in the H iſtory of Ancient Creece, that the Women 
the br the Country were ſeized with an unaccountable Me- 
Frien,WFP"choly, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away 
em ih themſelves. The Senate, after having tried many 
pedients to prevent this Self. Murder, which was ſo fre- 
By! Vor. III. quent 


* 


—— — 
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ong them, publiſhed an Edict, That if any WW 
* d. ould lay violent Hands upon her ſelf, he 
Corps ſhould be expoſed naked in the Street, and drag. 

ed about the City in the moſt publick Manner. Thy 
Eadie immediately put a Stop to the Practice which wx 
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before ſo common. We may ſee in this Inſtance the THERE 
Strength of Female Modeſty, which was able to Overcome Wakes a M: 
F f Madneſs and Deſpair. The Fe: efion, his 
the Violence even © | 
of Shame in the Fair Sex, was in thoſe Days more pre- * not in h 
valent than that of Death. | p reQtify. I 
Ir Modeſty has fo great an Influence over our Action, foremention 
and is in many Caſes ſo impregnable a Fence to Virtue; v by being 
what can more undermine Morality than that Politenel rather give 
which reigns among the unthinking Part of Mankind balliate thof 
and treats as unfaſhionable the molt ingenuous Part d by thoſe Per 
our Behaviour ; which recommends I mpudence as pork Illuſion of 
Breeding, and keeps a Man always in Countenance, 10 or, who be 
becauſe he is Innocent, but becauſe he is Shameleſs ? ect with La 


ECA thought Modeſty fo great a Check to Via 
8 preſcribes to us the Practice of it in Secret, ” RN 
adviſes us to raiſe it in our ſelves upon imaginary oy 
ons, when ſuch as are rea! do not offer themſelves ; i 
this is the Meaning of his Precept, that when _ 
our ſelves, and in our greateſt Solitudes, we ſhould anc 
that Cato ſtands before us, and ſees every thing "1 6 
In ſhort if you baniſh Modeſty out of the World, 4 
carries away with her half the Virtue that is in it. « 

AFTER theſe Reflections on Modeſty, as it is . 4 
tue; I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious 1 on 
which juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and rs a 
Perſons very often diſcover, who value themſe 2 0 
upon a well bred Confidence. This happens l | = 
Man is aſhamed to act up to his Reaſon, and wm 1 
upon any Conſideration be ſurprized in the PraC „ 
thoſe Duties, for the Performance of which he _ | 
into the World. Many an impudent Lene ol 
bluſh to be caught in a ſerious Diſcourſe, and w - 7 
be able to ſhew his Head, after having diſcloſe * 
ous Thought. Decency of Behaviour, all —_ * 
of Virtue and Abhorrence of Vice, are carefu #: 7 
ed by this Set of Shame: faced People, as what x, 4 
parage their Gaiety of Temper, and infallibly bring ; 
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0 Diſhonour. This is ſuch a Poorneſs of Spirit, ſuch 
z deſpicable Cowardice, ſuch a degenerate abje& State 


231, 
: Wo 
f, her 


drag. Mind as one would think human Nature incapable 
I did we not meet with frequent Inſtances of it in or- 
h vs Wdinary Converſation. 

e the THERE is another Kind of vicious Modeſty which 
rcome Wakes a Man aſhamed of his Perſon, his Birth, his Pro- 
e Fear I enon, his Poverty, or the like Misfortunes, which it 


e pr 


Qions, 
irtue; 
Itene{ 
nkind, 


vas not in his Choice to prevent, and is not in his Power 
o fectify. If a Man appears ridiculous by any of the a- 
Frementioned Circumſtances, he becomes much more 
ſo by being out of Countenance for them. They ſhould 
rather give him Occaſion to exert a noble Spirit, and to 
balliate thoſe Imperfections which are not in his Power, 


Part ad thoſe Perfections which are; or to uſe a very witty 
s goo uon of an eminent Author, he ſhould imitate Cæ- 
e, ca-, who becauſe his Head was bald, covered that De- 
el: ? Nea with Laurels. C 


) Vie. 
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Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus eff. Salluſt. 


Y wiſe and good Friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, di- 
vides himſelf almoſt equally between the Town 
and the Country : his Time in Town 1s given up 
o the Publick and the Management of his private Fortune; 
nd after every three or four Days ſpent in this Manner, 
be retires for as many to his Seat within a few Miles of 
de Town, to the Enjoyment of himſelf, his Family, and 
is Friend. Thus Buſineſs and Pleaſure, or rather, in Sir 
fxirew, Labour and Reſt, recommend each other: they 


d feud ke their Turns with ſo quick a Viciſſitude, that neither 
a re.\g-*comes a Habit, or takes Poſſeſſion of the whole Man; 
rd Sbes or 15 it poſſible he ſhould be ſurfeited with either. I of- 
y a0" fee him at our Club in good Humour, and yet ſome- 
ald mes too with an Air of Care in his Looks: But in his 


ng then 


, ountry Retreat he is always unbent, and juch a Compa- 


L-2 nion 
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nion as I could defire; and therefore I ſeldom fail u * 


make one with him when he is pleaſed to invite me. 


Tux other Day, as ſoon we were got into his Ch. 
riot, two or three Beggars on each Side hung upon thy 
Doors, and ſollicited our Charity with the uſual Rhetoric; 
of a ſick Wife or Husband at home, three or four helple, 


« Tf this] 
„ ry whe 
10 * 1 
« Manufa 
« to buy 
« make h 


little Children all ſtarving with Cold and . de « 6nd the 


were forced to part with ſome Money to get ri 
Importunity; and then we proceeded on our Journey 
with the Bleſſings and Acclamations of theſe People. 
©*© WELL then, favs Sir Andrew, we go off with th 
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Prayers and good Wiſhes of the Beggars, and perhax . price of 


too our Healths will be drunk at the next Ale-hout 


So all we ſhall be able to valve our ſelves upon, i; 
that we have promoted the Trade of the Vifualle 
and the Exciſes of the Government. But how fex 


| « of it to 
' « quence 1 
| « and | ra 
„ing Han 


Ounces-of Wool do we ſee upon the Backs of tho « tothe V 


poor Creatures? And when they ſhall next fall in or 
Way, they will hardly be better dreſt ; they muſt! 
ways live in Rags to look like Objects of Compaſin 


* commor 
« creaſe ot 
Stk An 


If their Families too are ſuch as they are reprelente, WW 3:&ion of 
tis certain they cannot be better cloathed, and nu von of fo n 
be a great deal worſe fed: One would think Pot any Ma 
ſhould be all their Bread, and their Drink the p the Ae; 
Element; and then what goodly Cuſtomers are 28M famed the 
Farmers like to have for their Wool, Corn and GW « ndox, t 


tle ? Such Cuſtomers, and ſuch a Conſumption, a 


« without 


not but advance the Landed Intereſt, and hold up dbe abate 


Rents of the Gentlemen. 


«© Bur of all Men living, we Merchants, who lives 
« Buying and Selling, ought never to encourage I 
gars. The Goods which we export are indeed the! 
duct of the Lands, but much the greateſt Part of tix 


Value is the Labour of the People: But how much 
theſe Peoples Labour ' ſhall we export whilſt we it 
them to fit ſtill ? The very Alms they receive in 
us, are the Wages of Idleneſs. I have often thou! 


* 
910 


that no Man ſhould be permitted to take Relief in 
the Pariſh, or to ask it in the Street, till he has firky 
chaſed as much as poſſible of his own Livelihoo: 
the Labour of his own Hands ; and then the Pub | 
ought only to be taxed to make good the Decor 
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If this Rule was ſtrictly obſerved, we ſhould ſec eve- 
« ry where ſuch a multitude of new Labourers, as 
« would in all probability reduce the Prices of all our 
« ManufaQures. It is the very Life of Merchandize 
« to buy cheap and ſell dear. The Merchant ought to 
« make his Out-ſet as cheap as poſſible, that he may 
nd the greater Profit upon his Returns; and nothing 
« will wed, him to do this like the Reduction of the 
price of Labour upon all our ManufaQures. This 
too would be the ready Way to encreaſe the Number 
« of our Foreign Markets: Ihe Abatement of the 
price of the Manufacture would pay for the Carriage 
« of it to more diſtant Countries; and this Conte- 
« quence would be equally beneficial both to the Landed 
« and I rading Intereſts. As ſo great an Addition of labour- 
* ingHands would produce this happy Conſequence both 
to the Merchant and the Gentleman; our Liberality to 
common Beggars, and every other Obſtruction to theIn- 
« creaſe of Labourers, muſt be equally pernicious to both. 

Stn Andrew then went on to afhrm, That the Re- 
duction of the Prices of our Manufactures by the Addi- 
tion of ſo many new Hands, would be no Inconvenience 
to any Man: But obſerving I was ſomething ſtartled 
at the Aﬀertion, he made a ſhort Pauſe, and then re- 
ſumed the Diſcourſe. ** It may ſeem, ſays he, a Pa- 
* radox; that the Price of Labour ſhould be reduced 
without an Abatement of Wages, or that Wages can 
be abated without any Inconvenience to the Labou- 
rer, and yet nothing is more certain than that both 
* theſe Things may happen. The Wages of the La- 
„ bourers 4 the greateſt Part of the Price of every 
« Thing that is aſefal and if in Proportion with the 
** Wages the Prices of all other Things ſhall be abated, 


every Labourer with leſs Wages would be ſtill able to 


% 
4 


1 


| 


* purchaſe as many Neceſlaries of Life, where then 
* would be the Inconvenience ? But the Price 6f Laboar 
may be reduced by the Addition of more Hands to a 
Manufacture, and yet the Wages of Perſons remain as 
high as ever. The admirable dir William Petty has gi- 
en Examples of this in ſome of his Writings : One of 


them, as I remember.is that of a Watch, which I ſhall 


66 


.* endeayour to explain ſoas ſhall ſuit my preſent Purvoſe. 
L 3 2 
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It is certain, that a ſingle Watch could not be made 
ſo cheap in Proportion by one only Man, as a hundrez 
** Watches by a hundred; for as there is vaſt Variety n 
„ the Work, no one Perſon could equally ſuit kim 
«« to all the Parts of it; the Manufacture would be u. 
dious, and at laſt but clumſily performed: But if 2 
hundred Watches were to be made by a hundred! len 
the Caſes may be aſſigned to one, the Dials to ang 
ther, the Wheels to another, the Springs to another, 
and every other Part to a proper Artiit ; as there would 
be no need of perplexing any one Perſon with to 
much Variety, every one would be able to perfor 
his fingle Part with greater Skill and Expedition; and 
the hundred Watches would be finiſhed in one fourth 
Part of the Time of the firſt one, and every one of 
them at one fourth Part of the Coſt, though the Wage 
of every Man were equal. The Reduction of the 
Price of the Manufacture would encreaſe the Demand 
of it, all the ſame Hands would be ſtill emplouxd 
and as well paid. The ſame Rule would hold in tir 
Cloathing, the Shipping, and all other Trades what 
ſoever. And thus an Addition of Hands to our Mano. 
factures will only reduce the Price of them; the I 
bourer will {till have as much Wages, and will conle- 
quently be enabled to purchaſe more Conveniences d 
Life; ſo that every Intereſt in the Nation would re 
ceive a Benefit from anIncreaſe of our Working People 
„% BESID ES, I fee no Occaſion for this Charity u 
common Beggars, ſince every Beggar is an Inhats 
tant of a Parith,and every Pariſhis taxed to the Man- 
tenance of their own Poor. For my own Part, | 
cannot be mightily pleaſed with the Laws Which 
have done this, which have provided better to tee 
than employ the Poor. We have a I radition fron 
our Fore-fathers,that after the firſt of thole Laws wi 

% made; they were inſulted with that famous Song 


Hang 


ſorrow, caſt away Care, 


The Pariſh is bound to find us, &c. 


& And if we will be ſo good-natured as to maints 
„ them without Work, they can do no leſs in Retun 


« than ſing us The merry Beggars, © Wust 


4 
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« Wuar then? Am I againſt all Acts of Charity? 
« God forbid ! I know of no Virtue in the Goſpel that 
« js in more pathetical Expreſſions recommended to our 
practice I was hungry and ye gave me no Meat, 
« thirfly and ye gave me no Drink,' nated and ye 
« chathed me not, a Stranger and ye took me not in. ich 
«* and in Priſon and ye viſited me not. Our Bleſſed Sa- 
« yiour treats the Exerciſe or Neglect of Charity to- 
„ wards a poor Man, as the Performance or Breach of 
* this Duty towards himſelf. I ſhall endeavour to obey 
„the Will of my Lord and Maſter : And therefore if 
an induſtrious Man ſhall ſubmit to the hardeſt Labour 
and coarſeſt Fare, rather than endure the Shame of 
taking Relief from the Pariſh, or asking it in the 
Street, this is the Hungry, the T hirlty, the Naked; 


and I ought to believe, it any Man is come hitier 


for Shelter againſt Perſecution or Oppreſſion, this is 
the Stranger, and I ought to take him in. If any 
Country man of our own is fallen into the Hands ot 
* Infidels, and lives in a State of miſerable Captivity, 
„this is the Man in Priſon, and I ſhould contribute to 
* his Ranſom. I ought to give to an Hoſpital of In- 
valids, to recover as many uſeful Subjects as I can; 
* but I ſhall beſtow none of my Bounties upon an Alms- 
* houſe of idle People; and for the ſame Reaſon I 
* ſhould not think it a Reproach to me if I had with- 
* held my Charity from thoſe common Beggars. But 
* we preſcribe better Rules than we are able to practiſe; 
ve are aſhamed noc to give into the miſtaken Cuſtoin⸗ 
Hof our Country: But at the ſame time, I cannot but 
„think it a Reprooch worſe than that of common 
* dwearing, that the Idle and the Abandoned are {uf- 
* fered in the Name of Heaven, and all that is ſacred, 
** to extort from Chriſtian and tender Minds a Supply 
to a profligate Way of Life, that is always to be jup- 
ported, but never relieved. 2 
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Tanguam hec fint noſtri medicina furoris, 
Aut Deus ille malis hominum miteſcert diſcat. Viv, 


Shall, in this Paper, diſcharge my ſelf of the Promi 
I have made to the Publick, by obliging them with : 
Tranſlation of the little Gree& Manuicript, which s 
{aid to have been a Piece of thoſe Records that were pre. 
ſerved in the Temple of Apollo, upon the Promontory of 
Leaucate : It is a ſhort Hiſtory of the Lover's Leap, and 
is inſcribed, An Account of Perſons Male and Female, acht 
offered up their Fows in the Temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
in the Forty fixth Olympiad, and leaped from the Prom 
tory of Leucate, into the Tonian Sea, in order toccure then. 
fetves of the Paſſion of- Love-. 

TH1s Account is very dry in many Parts, as only 
mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, the 
Perſon he leaped for, and relating in ſhort, that he ws 
either cured, or killed, or maimed, by the Fall. It in. 
deed gives the Names of ſo many who died by it, that 
it would have looked like a Bill of Mortality, had[ 
tranſlated it at full Length; I have therefore made an 
Abridgment of it, and only extracted ſuch particular 
Paſlages as have ſomething extraordinary, either in the 
Caſe, or in the Cure, or in the Fate of the Perſon whos 
mentioned in it. After this ſhort Preface, take the Ac- 
count as follows. 

BATTUS, the Son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the Muſician: Got rid ot his Paſſion with the Los 
of his Right Leg and Arm, which were broken in the Fa. 

MELISSA, in Love with Daphnis, very much bruils, 
but eſcaped with Life. 


CYNISCA, the Wife of Aſchines, being in Lov Wi * ! 
to this Le: 


with Lycus; and Aſchines her Husband being in Loe 
with Eurilla; (which had made this married Couple e 


ry uneaſy to one another for ſeveral Years) both tt 
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Husband and the Wife took the Leap by Conſent ; they 
both of them eſcaped, and have lived very happily to- 
gether ever ſince. 1 

LARISS A, a Virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted by Plexip- 
pur, after a Courtſhip of three Years ; ſhe ſtood won the 
Brow of the Promontory for ſome 'I'ime, and after ha- 
ving thrown down a Ring, a Bracelet, and a little Picture, 
with other Preſents which ſhe had received from Plex- 
ut, ſhe threw herſelf into the Sea, and was taken up 
alive. 

N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe leaped, made an Offering 
of a Silver Cupid in the Temple of Apollo. 

SIMETHA in Love with Daphnis the Myndian, pe- 
riſied in the Fall. 

CHAR TIXUS, the Brother of Sappho, in Love with 
Rhodepe the Courtezan, having ſpent his whole Eſtate 
upon her, was adviſed by his Siſter to leap in the Begin- 
ning of his Amour, but would not hearken to her til] he 
was reduced to his laſt Talent; being forſaken by Rho- 
dope, at length reſolved to take the Leap. Periſhed in it. 

ARID-AUS, a beautiful Youth of Epirus, in Love 
with Praxinæ, the Wife of Theſhis, eſcaped without 
Damage, ſaving only that two of his Fore-Teeth were 
ſtruck out, and his Noſe a little flatted. 

CLEORA, a Widow of Epheſus, being inconſolable 
for the Death of her Husband, was relolved to take this 
Leap, in order to get rid of her Paſſion fog his Memory; 
but being arrived at the Promontory, ſhe there met with 
Dimmachus the Miletian, and after a ſhort Converſation 
with him, laid afide the Thoughts of her Leap, and mar- 
ned him in the Temple of Apollo. 

V. B. Her Widow's Weeds are ſtill to be ſeen hang 
ing up in the Weſtern Corner of the Temple. 

OLPHIS, the Fiſherman, having received a Box on 
the Ear from Theftylis the Day before, and being deter- 

E mined to have no more to do with her, leaped, and eſca- 
ped with Life. 
| ATALANTA, an old Maid, whoſe Cruelty had ſeve- 


nl Years before driven two or three deſpairing Lovers 
do this Leap, being now in the fifty fifth Year of ker 
Age, and in Love with an Officer of Sparta, broke her 
I Neck in the Fall. 


Ls HIPPARCHUy 
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HIPP ARCHUS being paſſionately fond of his ow 
Wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and dig 
of his Fall; upon which his Wife married her Gallan; 
TETTYX, the Dancing-Maſter, in Love with Olyny;, 
an Athenian Matron, threw himſelf from the Rock wit, 
great Apility, but was crippled in the Fall. 
DIAGORAS, the Uſurer, in Love with his Cock. 
Maid ; he peeped ſeveral times over the Precipice, by 
his Heart miſgiving him, he went back, and married her 
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that Evening. 

CINAZDUS, after having entered his own Name in 
the Pythian Records, being asked the Name of the be. 
ſon whom he leaped for, and being aſhamed to diſco: 
it, he was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. 

EUNICA, a Maid of Paphes, aged Nineteen, in Loy: 
with Eurybates. Hurt in the Fall, but recovered, 

N. B. This was her ſecond 'Time of Leaping. 

HESPERUS, a young Man of Tarentum, in Lon 
with his Maſter's Daughter. Drowned, the Boats nc 
coming in ſoon enough to his Relief. 

SAPPHO, the Lesbian, in Love with Phaorn, arrive 
at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a Bride in Garmenz 
as white as Snow. She wore a Garland of Myrtle on be 
Head, and carried in her Hand the little muſical Lnitrumen: 
of her own Invention. After having ſung an Hymn t: 
Apollo, ſhe hung up her Garland on one Side of his Altar, o 
and her Harp on the other: She then tuck'd up her Vet * told 
ments likeaSpartanV irgin, and amidſt thouſaud of Spec. over 
tors, who were anxious 2 her Safety, and offered up Vows bulkive IL 
for her Deliverance, marched directly forwards to ti: WW fort of Ver 
utmoſt Summit of the Promontory, where after having WW amiable in 
repeated a Stanza of her own Verſes, which we could 19 even in frir 
hear, ſhe threw herſelf off the Rock with ſuch an Inte. ¶ do not prot 
Pidity, as was never before obſerved in any who had 2. WM cere Friend 
tempted that dangerous Leap, Many who were preſents nach of 01 
lated, that they ſaw her fall into the Sea, from whence r Wiſer us right 
never roſe again; tho' there were others who affine, whether th 
that ſhe never came to the Bottom of her Leap, but that ere told ou 
was changed into a Swan as ſhe fell, and that they fav e detect in h 
Hovering in the Air under that Shape. But whether 01 BFumphed oy 
the Whiteneſs and Fluttering of her Garments migit t: ſhould exp 
ef of Ma 
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Velle- 


deceive thoſe who looked upon her, or whether ſhe ng 
L. 


not really be metamorphoſed into that muſical and me- 
dic lancholy Bird, is ſtill a Doubt among the Lesbians. 
ant ALC-AUS, the famous Lyrick Poet, who had for ſome 
mia Time been paſſionately in Love with Sappho, arrived at 
With the Promontory of Leucate that very Evening, in order 
to take the Leap upon her *Account ; but hearing that 
ook. Sappho had been there before him, and that her Body 
be could be no where found, he very generouſly lamented 
d her her Fall, and is ſaid to have written his Hundred and 
_ WE tenty fifth Ode upon that Occaſion. 
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Alt, OU very often hear People, after a Story has been 
Vel Y told with ſome entertaining Circumſtances, tell it 
Pop over again with Particulars that deſtroy the Jeſt, 
Vow * Light into the Truth of the Narration. This 
to the | fort of Veracity, though it is impertinent, has {omething 
nag miable in it, becauſe it proceeds from the I ove of Truth, 
id 10 eren in frivolous Occaſions. If ſuch honeſt Amendments 
Ine. do not promiſe an agreeable Comr1nion, they do a fin- 
ad at cere Friend; for which Reaton on: ſhou.d aliow them fo 
entre much of our Time, if we fall in. their Company, as to 
ncz 14 ſet us right in Matters that can do 0 manner of Harm, 
= whether the Facts be one Way or tic other. Lies which 
a 


| ere told out of Arrogance and Oſter:tation a Man ſhould 
detect in his own Defence, becauſe he ſhould not be tri- 


rn umphed over; Lies which re told out of Malice he 

7111 5 ſhould expoſe, both for his own Sake and that of the 

mitn of Mankind, becauſe every Man ſhould riſe agiint 
2 : 
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a common Enemy : But the officious Liar many have ar. fees ; yo! 


gued is to be excuſed, becauſe it does ſome Men good, Abſence, 
and no Man hurt. The Man who made more than or. of that 1 
dinary Speed from a Fight in which the Athenians were tions for | 
beaten,and told them they had obtained a compleat Vide. ſelt for th 
ry, and put the whole City into the utmoſt Joy and xl. be ſo goo: 
tation, was checked by the Magiſtrates for his Falſhood the Worle 
but excuſed himſelf by ſaying, O Athenians! am I your to hope fc 
Enemy becauſe I gave you two happy Days? This Felloy Side tire t 
did to a whole People what an Acquaintance of mine dos have. ſaid 
every Day he lives in ſome eminent Degree to particu!l:: WI whole. Ci 
Perſons. He is ever lying People into good Humour, and, pleaſing P 
as Plato ſaid, it was allowable in Phyficiansto lie to their Anger, ,E 
Patients to keep up their Spirits, I am half doubtful whe: THe vi 
ther my Friend's Behaviour is not as excuſable. His Mar. occaſion, | 
ner is to expreſs himſelf ſurprized at the chearful Com. He is wel 
tenance of a Man whom he obſerves diffident of himſelf. over- look 
and generally by that Means makes his Lie a Truth. H. upon wha 
will, as if he did not know any thing of the Circum. on, if twe 
ſtance, ask one whom he knows at Variance, with ar» Cement ſe 
ther, what is the Meaning that Mr. ſuch a one, naming Appearan 
His Adverſary, does not applaud him with that Hear by new M. 

neſs which formerly he has heard him? He ſaid indeed 

(continues he) I would rather have that Man for ny 

Friend than any Man in England; but for an Enemy— 
This melts the Perſon he talks to, who expected notha; S'T 7 
but downright Raillery from, that Side. According: . 
he ſees his Practices ies he goes to the oppoit 53 
Party, and tells him, he cannot imagine how it happe who bei 
that ſome People know one another ſo little; you {port oven, beſ 
with ſo much Coldneſs of a Gentleman, who ſaid n excited 
Good of you, than, let me tell you, any Man living & *-and wh: 
ſerves. The Succeſs of one of theſe Incidents was, tit they ap) 
the next Time that one of the Adverſaries ſpyed ts * than tha 
other, he hems after him in the publick Street, * and ſee 
they muſt crack a Bottle at the next Tavern, that uſe: * thinker 
turn out of the other's Way to avoid one another's Et tell; an 
ſhot. He will tell one Beauty ſhe was commended ba * the Mar 
ther, nay, he will ſay ſhe gave the Woman he (peck by his u 
to, the Preference in a Particular for Which heric! - Heather 
admired. The pleaſanteſt Confuſion imaginable 1 n ; * 
3 Y, oY 


through the whole Town by my Friend's 111 
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fees; you ſhall have a Viſit returned after half a Year's 
Abſence, and mutual Railing at each other every Day 
of that Time. They met with a thouſand Lamenta- 
tions for ſo long a Separation, each Party naming her- 
lt for the greater Delinquent, if the other can poſſibly 
be ſo good as to forgive her, which ſhe has no Reaſon in 
de World, but from the Knowledge of her Goodneſs, 
to hope for- Very often a whole Train of Railers of each 
dide tire their Horſes in ſetting Matters right which they 
have. ſaid during the War between the Parties; and a 
whole. Circle of Acquaintance are put into a thouſand 
pleaſing Paſſions and Sentiments, inſtead of the Pangs of 
Anger, Envy, Petraction and Malice. 

Tur worlt Evil I ever obſerved this Man's Falſhood 
occaſion, has been that he turned Detraction into Flatterv. 
He is well fkilld in the Manners of the World, and by 
over-looking what Mer really are, he grounds hisArtifices 
upon what they have a Mind to be Upon this Foundati- 
on, if two diſtant Friends are brought together, and the 
Cement ſeems to be weak, he never reſts till he finds new 
Appearances to take off all Remains of IIl-will, and that 
by new Miſunderſtandings they are thoroughly reconciled, 
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81 Ry. Deworſhire. Nov. 14. 1710, 
, 99 arrived in this Neighbourhood two Days 
ago one of your gay Gentlemen of the Lown, 
who being attended at his Entry with a Servant of hfs 
*-own, beſides a Country man he had taken up for a Guide, 
excited the Curioſity of the Village to learn whence 
and what he might be. The Countryman (to whom 
they applied as moſt eaſy of Acceſs) knew little more 
* than that the Gentleman came from London to travel 
and ſee Faſhions, and was, as he heard ſay, a Free- 
thinker: What Religion that might be, he could not 
tell; and for his own Part, if they had not told him 
* the Man was a Free-thinker, he ſhould have gueſſad, 
by his way of talking, he was little better than an 
* Heathen; excepting only that. he had been a good 
Gentleman to him, and made him drunk twice in one 
Day, over and above what they had bargained x; : 
: © 
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I do not look upon the Simplicity of this, and ſeye. 
ral odd Enquiries with which I ſhall trouble you, to be 
wondered at, much leſs can I think that our Youths q 
fine Wit, and enlarged Underſtandings, haveanyReaſg, 
to laugh. There is no Neceſſity that every Squire in 
- Great Britain.ſhould know what the Word Frce thinker 
ſtands for; but it were much to be wifhed, that they why 
value themſelves upon that conceited Title, were a litt 
better inſtructed what it ought to ſtand for; and tha 
they would not perſuade themſelves a Man is really and 
truly a Free-thinker, in any tolerable Senſe, merely by 
virtue of his being an Atheiſt, or an Infidel of any other 
Diſtinction. . It may be doubted, . with good Reaſey, 
whether there ever was in Nature, a more abje&,ſlaviſh, 
and bigotted Generation than the Tribe of - Beaux J. 
ſprits, at preſent ſo prevailing in this Iſland. Their Pre. 
tenſions to be Free-thinkers, is no other than Rake 
have to be Free-livers, .and Savages to be Free-men; 
that is, they can think whatever they have a Mind to, 
and give themſelves up to whatever Conceit the Ext. 
vagancy of their Inclination, or their Fancy, ſhall ſag 
geſt; they can think as wildly as they talk and att, 
and will not endure that their Wit ſhould be controul. 
ed by ſuch formal Things as Decency and comma 
"Senſe : Deduction, Coherence, Conſiſtency, and all the 
Rules of Reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as too pr. 
ciſe and mechanical for Men of a liberal Education. 
*TH1s,as far as I couldever learn from their Writing, 
or my own Obſervation, is a true Account of a Britib 
Free-thinker. Our Viſitant here, who gave Occaſion u 
this Paper, has brought with him a new Syſtem of com. 
mon Senſe, the Particulars of which I am not yet ac 
quainted with, but will loſe noOpportunity of informing 
my ſelf whether it contains any thing worth Mi. Spec. 
TAT OR's Notice. In the mean time, Sir, I cannot bu 
think it would be for the Good of Mankind if you woul 
take this Subject into your own Conſideration, and co. 
vince the hopeful Youth of our Nation, that Licentiour 
neſs is not Freedom ; or, if ſuch a Paradox will not 
underſtood, that a Prejudice towards Atheiſm is not In. 
partiality. Tam, SIR, Your moſt humble Servant. 
 PHILONOtL> 
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black Man, whom no Body knows. He generally |, 
forward on a huge oaken Plank: with great Attention th 


No. 235 
3s this mig 
kck of a 


every Thing that paſſes upon the Stage. He is ney [x the n 
ſeen to ſmile ; but upon hearing any Thing that plex great Uſe it 
him, he takes up his Staff with both Hands, and ly, rrelide ove 
it upon the next Piece of Timber that ſtands in his Va; WW, order to 
with exceeding Vehemence: After which, he compo. Wil jcir Appl: 
ſes himſelf in his former Poſture, till ſuch I ime as ſome. Ines fancie 
thing new ſets him again at Work. te like Vir 
Ir has been obſerved, his Blow is ſo well timed, thx Top of a 
the moſt judicious Critick could never except again, N ion the-Si 
As ſoon as any ſhining Thought is expreſſed in the Pot, MW gh ole Cave 
or any uncommen Grace appears in the Actor, he ſmite [T is cer 
the Bench or Wainſcot.: If the Audience does not con- good Play, 
cur with him, he ſmites a ſecond Time ; and if the Au BWW ration, w 
dience is not yet awaked, looks round him with creat ice of. It 
Wrath, and repeats the Blow a third Time, which ne- Wſ:bahhed, if 
ver fails to produce the Clap. He ſometimes lets the Aw Wyhen their! 
dience begin the Clap of themſelves, and at the Conc Mit; fo th 
Hon of their Applaute ratifies it with'a ſingle Thwack. Cp, but x 
He is ot ſo great uſe to the Play-houſe, that it is ſaid WNoile, when 
a former Director of it, upon his not being able to pay I know it h 
his Attendance by Reaſon of Sickneis, kept one in Py iſto the Trun 
to officiate for him till ſuch Time as he recovered ; be iſto be in the 
the Perſon ſo employed, tho' he laid about him with it but this is 
credible Violence, did it in ſuch wrong Places, that the troaks are 
Audience ſoon found out that it was not their old Friend ihe does not 
the Trunk- maker. | hits the righ 
Ir has been remarked, that he has not yet exere Force where 
himſelf with Vigour this Seaſon. He ſometimes pi Evidence an 
at the Opera; and upon Nicolini's firſt Appearance, Wiz good Aut! 
was ſaid to have demoliſhed three Benches in the Fury 0 Bierery Fence 
his Applauſe. He has broken half a dozen oaken Plan WWſtnds withir 
upon Deogget, and ſeldom goes away from a ragedy > As I don 
Shakeſpear, without leaving the Wainſcot extreme Ben Speculat 
ſhattered. vithout dra 
THe Players do not only connive at this his obſtree Woe of my 
rous Approbation, but very chearfully repair at their ov! Wnake an hu 
Coſt whatever Damages he makes. They had once 1 Maker hall 
Thought of erecting a Kind of wooden Anvil fer, et the Spri 
Uſe that ſhould be made of a very ſounding Plank, iy, or the 
order to render his Stroaks more deep and mellow; inced to th 
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4 this might not have been diſtingutſhed from the Mu- 


on N (ck of a Kettle-Drum, the Project was laid aſide. | 
nere [xn the mean while, I cannot but take Notice of the | 
oy atUſe it is toan Audience, that a Perſon ſhould thus | 

| ays 


preſide over their Heads, like the Director of a Conſort, 
in order to awaken their Attention, and beat Timo to 
their Applauſes; or, to raiſe my Simile, I have ſome- | 
times fancied the Trunk-maker in the upper- Gallery to | 


s V ay 
OMP0- 
; ſome. 


te like Virgil's Ruler of the Wind, ſeated upon the 
I, tht Top of a Mountain, who, when he truck his Scepter 
unn BN upon the Side of it, rouſed an Hurricane, and ſet the 
Poe, MW whole Cavern in an Uproar: 
ſmite Ir is certain, the Trunk. maker has ſaved many a 
Ot con. Bl od Play, and brought many a graceful Actor into Re- 
de Av- N putation, who would not otherwiſe have been tab en No- 
1 great tice of. It is very viſible, as the Audience is not a little 
ich ne. Mabaſhed, if they find themſelves betrayed into a Clap, 
he Av WE whentheir Friend in the upper Gallery does not come in- 
_ to1f; ſo the Actors do not value themſelves upon the 
vack. 


Clap, but regard it as a meer Brutum falmen, or empty 
Noiſe, when it has not theSound of the oaken Plank in ir: 
[ know it has been given out by thoſe who are Enemies 
to the Trunk maker, that he has ſometimes been bribed 
to be in the Intereſt of a bad Poet, or a vicious Player; 
but this is a Surmiſe which has na Foundation; his 
Stroaks are always juſt, and his Admonitions ſeaſonable 3 
he does not deal about his Blows at Random, but always 
hits the right Nail upon the Head. That inexpreſſible 
Force wherewith he lays them on, ſufficiently ſhews the 
Evidence and Strength of his Conviction. His Zeal for 
good Author is indeed outragious, and breaks down 
very Fence and Pareition, every Board and Plank, that 
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Plan nds within the Expreſſion of his Applauſe. 
gedy a As 1 do not care for terminating my Thoughts in bar- 
remeh 


n Speculations, or in Reports of pure Matter of Fact, 
vitbout drawing ſomething from them for the Advan- 
age of my Countrymen, I ſhall take the Liberty to 
Wake an humble Propoſal, that whenever the Trunks 
Paker ſhall depart this Life, or whenever he ſhall have 
oſt the Spring of his Arm by Sickneſs, old age, Infir- 
nu y, or the like, ſome able bodied Critick ſhould be ad- 
enced to this Poſt, and have a competent Salary ſettled . 
On. 
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on him for Life, to be furniſhed with Bamboos for One. 
ras, Crab-tree-Cudgels for Comedies, and oaken Plan; 
for Tragedy, at the pablick Expence. And to the En 
that this Place ſhould be always diipoſed of according u 
Merit, I would havenone preferred to it, who has ng 
given convincing Proofs both of a ſound judgment and 
a ſtrong Arm, and who could not, upon Occaſicn, e: 
ther knock down an Ox, or write a Comment upon H 
race's Art of Poetry. In ſhort; I would have a de 
Compoſition of Hercules and Apollo, and ſo rightly qu. 
lified for this important Office, that the Trunk-mgiy 
may not be miſſed by our Poſterity. 


L 
2 K 5 5 b . 25 
No. 236. Friday, November 30. 


n 


Dare Jura maritis. Hor. 


Mr. SPECTATOR; 
: ODU have not ſpoken in ſo direct a Manner ura 

1 4 the Subject of Marriage as that important Cat 
F deſerves. . It would not be improper to obere 
upon the Peculiarity in the Youth of Great Britain, 
* of railing and laughing at that Inſtitution ; and when 
they fall into it, from a profligate Habit ot Mind, be. 
ing inſenſible of theSatisfaQiors in that Way of Life,and 
treating their Wives with the moſt barba rous Diſreſped 

* PARTICULAR Circumſtances and Caſt of {empe;, 
muſt teach a Man the Probability of mighty Uneafize 
© ſes in that State, (for unqueltionably tome there ars 
* -whoie very Diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to conjug 
Friendſhip ;) but no one, I believe, is by his own nits 
ral Complexion prompted to teaze and torment anothe 
for no Reaſon but being nearly allied to him: Ard ca 
there be any thing more bale, or ſerve to ſink a 2 
* ſo much below his own diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic 
(I mean Reaſon) than returning Evil for Good int 
open a Manner, as that of treating an helpleſs Creatur 
„With Unkindneſs, who has had ſo good an Opinions 
hghim as to believe what he faid relating to one © 


s- greateſt Concerns of Life, by delivering her Happi= 
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in this World to his Care and Protection? Muft not that 
Man be abandoned even to all manner of Humanity, 
« who can deceive a Woman with Appearances of Affec- 
tion and Kindneſs, for no other Ind but to torment her 
© with more Eaſe and Authority ? Isny Thing more un- 
like aGentleman,than when his Honour is engaged for 
the performing his Promiſes, becauſe nothing but that 
can oblige kim to it, to become afterwards falſe to his 
Word, and be alone the Occaſion of Miſery to one whote 
« Happineſs he but lately pretended was dearer to him 
than his own ? Ought ſuch an one to be truſted in his 
common Affairs ? or treated but as one whoſe Honeſty 
* conſiſted only in his Incapacity of being otherwiſe ? 

* THERE is one Cauſe of this Uſage no leſs ablurd 
than common, which takes Place among the more un- 
thinking Men; and that is the Deſire to appear to their 
Friends free and at Liberty, and without thoſe 'I'ram- 
* mels they have ſo much ridiculed. To avoid this they 
* fly into the other Extream, and grow 'Tyrants that they 
may ſeem Maſters. vecauſe an uncontroulable Com- 
mand of their own Actions is a certain Sign of entire 
* Dominion, they won't ſo much as recede from the 
Government even in one Muſcle of their Faces. A 
* kind Look they believe would be fawning, and a civil 
* Anſwer yielding the Superiority. To this muit we at- 
tribute an Auſterity they betray in every Action: What 
but this can put a ivian out of Humour in his Wife's 
Company, tho” he is ſo diſtinguiſhingly pleaſant every 
© whereelle ? The bitterneſs of his Replies, and the Se- 
* verity of his Frowns to the tendereſt of Wives, clearly 
demonſtrate, that an ill-grounded Fear of being thought 
* to0 ſubmiſſive, is at the Bottom of this, as I am wil- 
ling to call it, affected Moroſeneſs ; but if it be luch 
only, put on to convince his Acquaintance of his en- 
tire Dominion, let him take Care of the Conſequence, 
which wi l be certain, and worſe than the prelent E- 
vil; his ſeeming Indifference will by Degrees grow in- 
to real Contempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate 
* the Aﬀections of his Wife for ever from him, make 
* both him and her more miſerable than if it really did fo. 
i However inconfiltent it may appear to be 
thought, a well-bred Perſon has no {mall Share in this 
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clowniſh Behaviour : A Diſcourſe therefore relating 
good Breeding towards a loving and a tender Vf 
would be of great Uſe to this Sort of Gentlemen Cold 
you but once convince them, that to be civil at lead i; 
not beneath the Character of a Gentleman, nor eren 
tender Affection towards one who would make it tec. 
procal, betray any Softneſs or Effeminacy that the nat 


| maſculine Diſpoſition need be aſhamed of; could yy 


ſatisfy them of the Generoſity of voluntary Ciy;liy, 
and the Greatneſs of Soul that is conſpicuous in Bene. 
volence without immediate Obligations; could you re. 
commend to People's Practice theSaying of theGente. 
tleman quoted in one of your Speculations, That }; 


a Woman of Merit go along with her Duty: Could you, 
ſay, perſwade theſe Men of the Beauty and Reatoy 


bleneſs of this Sort of Behaviour, I have ſo much Cha. 
rity for ſome of them at lealt, to believe you wouil 


convince them of a Thing they are only aſhamed 
allow-; Beſides, you would recommend that State in in 


trueſt, and eonſequently its moſt agreeable Colours ;and 
the Gentlemen who have for any Time been ſuch pro: 


feſſed Enemies to it, when Occaſion ſhould ſerve, would 


return you their Thanks for aſſiſting their Intereſt i 


prevailing over their Prejudices. Marriage in general 


would by this Means be a more eaſy and comtortab't 


Condition; the Husband would be no where ſo wel 
ſatisfied as in his own Parlour, northe Wife fo pleaſanta 
in the Company of her Husband: A Defire of beings 
greeable in the Lover would be increaſed in theHusbans, 
and the Miſtreſs be more amiable by becoming the Wi 
Beſides all which, I am apt to believe we ſhould tn! 
theRace of Men grow wiſer as their Progenitors giv 


kinder, and the Affection of the Parents would be cur 


ſpicuous in the iſdom of theirChildren ; in ſhort, 
would in general be much better humoured than ther 
are, did not they ſo frequently exerciſe the worlt Tur: 
of their Jemper where they ought to exert the bel, 
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Wealth) into the Arms of a Fool. When JI married 
him, I could have had any one of ſeveral Men of 
« Senſe who languiſhed for me; but my Caſe is juſt. I 
© believed my ſuperior Underſtanding would form him 
into a tractable Creature. But, alas, my Spouſe has 
« Cunning and Suſpicion, the inſeparable Companions 
© of little Minds ; and every Attempt I make to divert, 
« by putting on an agreeable Air, a ſudden Chearfulneſs, 
© or kind Behaviour, he looks upon as the firſt Acts to- 
« wards an Inſurrection againſt his undeſerved Dominion 
* over me. Let every one who is ſtill to chuſe, and 
© hopes to govern a Fool, remember 
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My. SPECTATOR, St. Martins, Now. 25. 
HIS is to complain of an evil Practice which I 
think very well deſerves a Redreſs, though you 
have not as yet taken any Notice of it: If you mention 
it in your Paper, it may perhaps have a very good Ef- 
© et, What I mean is the Diſturbance ſome People 
give to others at Church, by the Repetition of the Pray- 
* ers after the Miniſter, and that not only in the Prayers, 
but alſo the Abſolution and the Commandments fare 


relt in vo better, which are in a particular Manner the Prieſt's 
ener!) WS © Office. I his I have known done in ſo audible a Man- 
\rtabl? ner, that ſometimes their Voices have been as loud as 
o well BY his. As little as you would think it, this is frequently 


ſant a 


done by People ſeemingly devout. This irreligious 


eing : Inadvertency is a Thing extremely offenſive; but I do 
band, not recommend it as a] hing I give youLiberty to ridi- 
ewWie cule, but hope it may be amended by the bare Mention. 
id fin! T S 1 R, Tour wery humble Servant, T. S. 
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Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet. Senec. in OEdip. 


T is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 
Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a tuture 
State, 
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State, will ariſe from an enlarged Contemplation of the 
Divine Wiſdom in the Government of the World, and, 
Diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing Steps of Providence, 
from the Beginning to the End of Jime. Nothing ſeems 
to be an Entertainment more adapted to the Nature of 
Man, if we conſider that Curioſity is one of the ſtrorgelt 
and moſt laſting Appetites implanted in us, and that Ad. 
miration is one of our moſt pleaſing Paſſions; and what 
a perpetual Succeſſion of Enjoy ments will be afforded ty 
both theſe, in a Scene ſo large and various as ſhall thenbe 
laid open to our View in the Society of ſuperior Spirits, 
who perhaps will join with us in ſo delightful aProjpes! 
IT is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of the 
Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Bliſs, may 
conſiſt not only in their being denied this Privilege, but 
in having their Appetites at the ſame Time vaſtly en. 
creaſed, without any Satisfaction afforded to them. In 
theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, perhaps 
add to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Lab). 
rinths of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction and Uncertain- 
ty of every | hing but their own evil State. Mz/r3r has 
thus repretented the fallen Angels Reaſoning together n 
a Kind of Reſpite from their Torments, and creating to 
themſelves a new Diſquiet amidit tieir very Amuſements; 
he could not properly have deicribed the Sports of com. 
demned Spirits, without that Caſt of Horror and e. 
lancholy he has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them, 


Others apart ſat on a Hill retired, 

In Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 

Of Pro idence, Foreknowledge, Will, aud Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Free-will, Forcknowledge abſolute, 
And found no End, in auand' ring Mages loſt. 


Ix our preſent Condition, which is a middle State, o 
Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth and e 
ſhood ; and as our Faculties are narrow and our Vie 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curioſity muſt mc 
with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of Mankind in thi 
Life being rather to act than to know, their Portion © 
Knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. | 

From hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inqui 
tive has ſo long been exerciſed with Diflicultits, in & 
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237. 
f 7 counting for the promiſcuous Diſtribution of Good and 
and 3 Eyil to the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World. 
ence, From hence come all thoſe pathetical Complaints of fo 
ſeems many tragical Events, which happen to the Wiſe ard 
re of Wl the Good; and of ſuch ſurprizing Proſperity, which is 
root il often the Reward of the Guilty and the Fooliſh ; that 
t Ad. Reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and at a Loſs what to pro- 
what WW nounce upon ſo w roxy a Diſpenſation. 
led to PLATO expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of the 
ten be Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the Authors 
virits, WA of [njuſtice ; and lays it down as a Principle, That what- 
pet“ erer is permitted to befal a jaſt Man, whether Poverty, 
of the WY Sicknets,or any of thoſe Things which ſeem to be Evils, 
may WW ſhall either in Life or Death conduce to his Good. My 
e, but Reader will obſerve how agreeable this Maxim is to 


what we find delivered by a greater Authority. Seneca 
haswritten a Diſcourſe purpoſely on this Subject, in which 
he takes Pains, after the Doctrine of the Stic, to 
bew that Adverſity is not in itſelf an Evil; and mentions 
a noble Saying of Demetrius, That nothing would be more 
unhappy than a Man who-had never nan Afliction. He 
compares Proſperity to the Indulgence of a fond Mother 
toa Child, which often proves his Ruin; but theAﬀecti- 
en of the Divine Being to that of a wiſe Father, who 
would have his Sons exerciſed with Labour, Diſappoint- 
ment, and Pain, that they may gather Strength, and 
improve their Fortitude. On this Occaſion the Philoſo- 
pher riſes into that celebrated Sentiment. That there is 
dot on Earth a Spectacle more worthy the Regard of a 
Creator intent on his Works, than a brave Man ſuperior to 
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ie, disSufferings ; to which he adds, That it muſt be a Pleaſure 
o Jupiter himſelf to look down from Heaven, and ſe2Cats 
amidſt the Ruins of his Country preſerving his Integrity. 
te, our Tars Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 
id Tal. onſider human Life as a State of Probation, and Ad- 
View ert as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
{t melt and moſt ſelect Spirits. 
in thi Bur what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that 
ion de are not at preſent in a proper Situation to judge of 
| he Counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but little 
nquil- rive at our Knowledge, and even that little we diſ- 
in en imperfectly; or according to the elegant Figure in 


Holy 
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Holy Writ, Ve ſee but in part, and as in a Glaſ; dark 
. It is to be conſidered, that Providence in its OEcorg, 
my _— the whole Syſtem of Time and Things tops. 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful Connegj. 
ons between Incidents which lie widely ſeparated in 
Time, and by loſing ſo many Links of the Chain, on 
Reaſonings 3 and imperfect. Thus thok 
Parts in the moral World which have not an abſolute. 
may yet have a relative Beauty, in reſpect of ſome othe; 
Parts concealed from us, but open to his Eye befor 
whom Paft, Preſent, and To-come, are ſet together in 
one point of View ; and thoſe Events, the permiſſion 
which ſeems now to accuſe his «Goodneſs, may in the 
Conſummation of Things both magnify hisGoodneſ:,ard 
exalt his Wiſdom. And this is enough to check our Pre. 
ſumption, ſince it is . in vain to apply our Meaſures d 
Regularity to Matters of which we know neither the An. 
tecedents nor the Conſequents, the Beginning nor theEnd, 

I ſhall relieve my Readers from this abſtracted Thought, 
by relating here a_7 ewi/f Tradition concerning Mee, 
which ſeems to be a Kind of Parable, illuſtrating what! 
have laſt mentioned; That great Prophet, it is ſaid, wa 
called up by a Voice from Heaven to the Top of a Mou. 
tain ; where, ina Conference with the Supream Being, 
he was permitted to propoſe to him ſome Queſtions cen. 
cerning his Adminiſtration of the Univerſe. In the mil 
of this Divine Colloquy he was commanded to !cok down 
on the Plain below. At the Foot of the Mountain ther 
iſſued out a clear Spring of Water, at which a Soicier 
alighted from his Horſe todrink. He was no ſooner gore, 
than a little Boy came to the ſamePlace, and finding aVuris 
of Gold which the Soldier had dropped, took it up and 
went away with it. Immediately after this came an infra 
old Man, weary with Age and oe and having 
quenched his Thirſt, fat | Ace to reſt himſelf by the die 
of the Spring. The Soldier miſſing his Purſe returns 
ſearch for it, and demands it of the old Man, who affirns 
he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven in witne's d 
his Innocence. The Soldier not believing his Proteſtatr 
ons, kills him. Moſes fell on his Face with Ho 
and Amazement, when the Divine. Voice thus prevent. 
his Expoſtulation ; Be not ſurprized, Maſes, not?“ 
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4-1 WM © why the Judge of the whole Earth has ſuffer'd this 
. ; Thing to come to paſs : The Child is the Occaſion that 
con the Blood of the old Man is ſpilt; but know, that the 


iy © old Man whom thou ſaw'ſt, was the Murderer of that 
ed u © Child's Father. 

2 . N d ee „ at as « 
_ No. 238. Monday, December 3. 
betore Wl — 
her i Nequicquam fofulo bibulas donaveris Aures, 
hon a Reſpur quod n £5 =— — Perſtus, Sat. 4. 
in the 
ſs,and MON all the Diſcaſes of the Mind, there is not 
Ir Pre. one more epidemical or more pernicious than the 
ures of Love of Flattery. For as where the Juices of the 
ie Au. Body are prepared to receive a malignant Influence, there 
de End. the Diſeaſe rages with moſt Violence; fo in this Diſtem- 
ought, WW per of the Mind, where there is ever a Propenſity and 
Me, laclination to ſuck in the Poiſon, it cannot be but that 
what I WW the whole Order of reaſonable Action muſt be overturr'd, 
d, wa for, like Muſick, it 
Moun- o ſoftens and diſarms the Mind, 
Being, That not one Arrow can Reſiſtance find. 
ns con- Wl Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the Flattery of other 
e midi Wi is ſure of Succeſs. It awakens our Self love within, a 


x down Bi Party which is ever ready to revolt from our better Judg- 
n there nent, and join the Enemy without. Hence it is, that 
Solcier Bi the Profaſion of Favours we ſo often ſee poured upon 
r gone, Bl the Paraſite, are repreſented to us, by our Self-love, as 
zapute Bl ſultice done to the Man, who fo agreeably reconciles us 
up anc Bt ourſelves, When we are overcome by ſuch foft In- 
n infirm N bnuations and enſnaring Compliances, we gladly recom- 
having WWW penie the Artifices that are made uſe of to blind our 
the dia Reaſon, and which triumph over the Wealkneſſes of our 
urns u ſemper and Inclinations. 


affirms Dur were every Man perſuaded from how mcan and 
8 ! * . . . . 

tne's d e a Principle this Paſſion is derivel, there can be no 

oteſta WWF coubt but the Perſon who ſnould attempt to gratify it, 


Horror would then be as contemptible as he is now ſucceftul. 

event [is the Deſire of ſome Quality we are not pollefi:d of, 
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the Cauſes of our giving ourſelves up to that Man, wi 
beſtows upon us the Characters and Qualities of others, 
which perhaps ſuits us as ill, and were as little deſign'4 
for our wearing, as their Cloaths. Inſtead of going out 
of our own complectional Nature into that of other, 
*twere a better and more laudable Induſtry to improve 
our own, and inſtead of a miſerable Copy become a good 
Original; for there is no Temper, no Diſpoſition ſo rude 
and untra&able, but may in its own peculiar Caſt and 
Turn be brought toſome agreeable Uſe in Converſation, 
or in the Affairs of Life. A Perſon of a rougher De- 
portment, and leſs tied up to the uſual Ceremonies of Be. 
haviour, will, like Mandy in the Play, pleaſe by the 
Grace which Nature gives to every Action wherein ſhe 
is complied with; the brisk and lively will not want 
their Admirers ; and even a more reſerved and melan- 
choly Temper may at ſome Times be agreeable. 

WHEx there is not Vanity enough awake in a Man to 
undo him, the Flatterer ſtirs up that dormant Weakneſs, 
and inſpires him with Merit enough to be a Coxcomb, 
But if Flattery be the moſt ſordid Act that can be com- 
plied with, the Art of praiſing juſtly is as commendable: 
For 'tis laudable to praiſe well; as Poets at one and the 
ſame time give Immortality, and receive it themſelves 
for a Reward : Both are pleaſed, the one whilſt he re- 
ceives the Recompence of Merit, the other whilit he 
ſhews he knows how to diſcern it ; but above all, that 
Man is happy in this Art, who, like a skilful Painter, 
retains the Features and Complexion, but ſtill ſoftens the 
Picture into the moſt agreeable Likeneſs. 

THERE can hardly, I believe, be imagin'd a mor? 
deſirable Pleaſure, than that of Praiſe unmix'd with any 
Poſſibility of Flattery. Such was that which Germanicus 
enjoyed, when the Night before a Battle, defirous & 
ſome ſincere Mark of the Eſteem of his Legions for him, 
he is deſcribed by Tacitus liſtening in a Diſguiſe to th? 
Diſcourſe of a Soldier, and wrapt up in the Fruition ©: 
his Glory, whilſt with an undeſigned Sincerity they pra 
ſed his noble and majeſtick Mein, his Aﬀability, his Va. 
lour, Conduct, and Succeſs in War. How mult a Man 
have his Heart full-blown with Joy in ſuch an Article © 
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proceed in thoſe Steps which had already brought him to 
{ pure a Taſte of the greateſt of mortal Enjoy ments? 
* ſometimes happens, that even Enemies and envious 
Perſons beſtow the ſincereſt Marks of Eſteem when they 
aſt deſign it. Such afford a greater Pleaſure, as extorted 
by Merit, and freed from all Suſpicion of Favour or Flat- 
err. Thus it is with Malwvolis ; he has Wit, Learning, 
and Diſcernment, but temper'd with an Allay of Envy, 
gelf- Love, and Detraction: Malvolio turns pale at the 
Mirth and good Humour of the Company, if it center 
not in his Perſon; he grows jealous and diſpleaſed when 
he ceaſes to be the only Perſon admired, and looks upon 
the Commendations paid to another, as a Detraction from 
his Merit, and an Attempt to leſſen the Superiority he af- 
fefts ; but by this very Method, he beſtows ſuch Praiſe 
25 can never be ſuſpected of Flattery. His Uneaſineſs 
and Diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and certain Signs of ano- 
ther's Title to that Glory he defires, and has the Morti- 
fication to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. | 
A good Name is fitly compared toa precious Ointment, 
and when we are praiſed with Skill and Decency, *tis in- 
deed the moſt agreeable Perfume; but if too ſtrongly ad- 
mitted into a Brain of a leſs vigorous and happy Texture, 
twill, like too ſtrong an Odour, overcome the Senſes, and 
prove pernicious to thoſe Nerves *twas intended to reſreſh. 
A generousMind is of all others the moſt ſenſible of Praiſe 
and Diſpraiſe; and a noble Spirit is as much invigorated 
with its due Proportion of Honour and Applauſe, as *cis 
depreſſed by Neglect and Contempt: But tis only Perſons 
far above the common Level who are thus affected with ei- 
ther of theſe Extreams; as in a Thermometer, tis only the 
pureſt and moſt ſublimated Spirit that is either contracted 
or dilated by the Benignity or Inclemency of the Seaſon, 
Mr. SpxcTATOR, 
—_ Tranſlations which you have lately given us 
from the Greek, in ſome of your laſt Papers, 
| have been the Occaſion of my looking into ſome of 
| thoſe Authors; among whom I chanced on a Collection 
& Letters which paſs under the Name of Ari ndl. 


„Of all the Remains of Antiquity, I belicve there can be 


| nothing produc'd of an Air fo gallant and polite ; cach 
Letter contains a little Novel or Adventure, Which is 
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told with all the Beauties of Language, and heightened 
with a Luxzuriance of Wit. There are ſcveral of them 
tranſlated, but with ſuch wide Deviations from the Os. 
ginal, and in a Style ſo far differing from the Author, 
that the Tranſlator ſeems rather to have taken Hint 
for the expreſſing his own Senſe and Thoughts, then 
to have endeavoured to render thoſe of A. 92 In 
the following Tranſlation, I have kept as near the 
Neaning of the Greek as I could, and have only added 
a few Words to make the Sentences in Exgliſb ſit to- 
gether a little better than they would otherwiſe have 
done. The Story ſeems to be taken from that of Pi. 
zraliom and the Statue in Ovid: Some of the Thovgh: 8 
are of the ſame Turn, and the whole is wricten in 2 
kind of Poetical Proſe. 
P hilopinax to Chromation, 
EVER was a Man more overcome with ſo 
fantaſtical a Paſſion as mine. I have pain ted 
a beautiful Woman, and am deſpairing, dyi ing for the 
Piclure. My own Skill has undone me ; ; *tis not the 
Dart of Yraus, but my own Pencil has Hh wound. 
ed me. Ah me! with what Anxiety am I 3 
to adore my own Idol? How miſerable am I, w 
cvery one mult as much pity the Painter as he praiſe cs 
the Picture, and own my '1 orment more than equal 
to my Art. But why do I thus complain? Have there 
not been more unhappy and unnatural Paſſions than 
mine? Yes, I have ſeen the Repreſentations of Phe. 
dra, Narciſſus, and Paſiphae. Phadra was unhappy in 
her Love; that of 5 was monſtrous; an a will 
the other caught at his beloved Likeneſs, he deftroy- 
ed the watry Image, which ever eluded his Eby Jer 
ces: The Fountain reprei ented Narciſſus to himſelf, 
and the Picture both that and him, thirſti no after 
his adored Image. Put I am yet leſs unhappy, [ 
enjoy her Preſence continually, and if I to uch hi y 
deſtroy not the beauteous Form, but the looks plea ed, 
aud a ſweet Smile fits in the charming bp ice ug 
divides her Lips. One would ſwear that Voice 
Speech were iſſuing out, and that one's Ears felt the 
melodious Sound. How often have I, Jeceived b by 


Lover's Credulity, hearkned if ſhe had not ſome 
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thing towhiſper me? and when fruſtrated of myllopes, 
« how often have I taken my Revenge in Kiſſes from 
« her Cheeks and Eyes, and ſoftly wooed her to my Em- 
% brace, whilſt ſhe (as to me it ſeem'd) only wita-held 
« her Tongue the more to enflame me. But, Madman 
« that Jam, ſhall I be thus taken with the Repreſentation 
* only of a beauteous Face and flowing Hair, and thus 
© waſte my ſelf and melt to Tears tor a Shadow? Ah, 
* ſure *tis ſomething more, *tis a Reality! For fee her 
« BReautics ſhine out with new Luſtre, and ſhe ſeems to 
« upbraid me 1th ſuch unkind Reproaches. O may I 
© have a living NMittreis of this Form, that when I ſnall 
compare the Work of Nature and that of Ait, I may 
ebe ſtill at a Lois which to chute, and be long perpleaꝰd 
with the pleaſing Uncertainty. * 


- 
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w=— Bella, horrida bella! Virg. 


Have ſometimes amuſed my ſelf with conſidering the 
[ ſeveral M-thods of managing a Debate which have 

obtained in the World. 

Tu firſt Races of Mankind uſed to difpate. as our 
ordinary People do now-a-days, in a kind of wild Logick, 
uncultivated by Rules of Art. 

SOCRATES introduced a catechetical Method of Ar- 
guing. He would ask his Adverſary Queſtion upon Que- 
ſtion, till he had convinced him out of his own Mouth 
that his Opinions were wrong. This Way of Debating 
drives an Enemy up into a Corner, ſeites all the Paſſes 
tirough which he can make an Eſcape, and forces him 
to ſurrender at Diſcretion. 

_ ARISTOTLE changed this Method of Attack, and 
vented a great Variety of little Weapons, called Syllo- 
gilms. As in the Socratick Way of Diſpute you agree 
to every thing which your Opponent advances, in the 
Ariftotelick you are ſtill denying and contradicting ſome 
Partor other of what he ſays. Socrates conquers you by 

M 3 Stra- 
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Stratagem, Ari/totle by Force: The one takes the Town 
by Sap, the other Sword in Hand. 

THe Univerſities of Europe, for many Years, carried 
on their Debates by Syllogiſm, inſomuch that we ſee the 
Knowledge of ſeveral Centuries laid out into Objection: 
and Anſwers, and all the good Senſe of the Age cui and 
minced into almoſt an Infinitude of Diſtinctions. 

Wu our Univerſities found that there was no End 
of wrangling this Way, they invented a kind of Argy. 
ment, which is not reducible to any Mood or Figure of 
Ariſtotle. It was called the Argumentum Baſilinum ſo- 
thers write it Baci/inum or Baculinum ) which is pretty 
well expreſs'd in our Eng/;p Word Club-Law. When 
they were not able to confute their Antagoniſt, they 
knock'd him down. It was their Method in theſe polemi- 
cal Debates, firſt to diſcharge their Syllogiſms, and after. 
wards to betake themſelves to their Clubs, till ſuch time 
as they had one Way or other confounded their Gainſay. 
ers. There is in Oxford a narrow Defile (to make uſ 
of a military Term) where the Partiſans uſed to encoun- 
ter, for which Reaſon it ſtill retains the Name of Loi: 
Lane. I have heard an old Gentleman, a Phy ſician, 
make his Boaſts, that when he was a young Fellow, he 
marched ſeveral times at the Head of a Troop of Scots 
and cudgel'd a Body of Smigleſians half the Length d 
High ſtreet, till they had diſperſed themſelves for Shelte: 
into their reſpective Garriſons. | 

Tunis Humour, I find, went very far in Eraſni! 
Time. For that Author tells us, that upon the Reviva 
of Greek Letters, moſt of the Univerſities in Europe wer 
divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were tid: 
who bore a mortal Hatred to the Language of the Gr: 
cians, inſomuch that if they met with any who under 
ſtood it, they did not fail to treat him as a Foe. Er; 
mus himſelf had, it ſeems, the Misfortune to fall in 
the Hands of a Party of Trgjans, who laid him on vi 
ſo many Blows and Buffets, that he never forgot thi 
Hoſtilities to his dying Day. | 

THERE is a Way of managing an Argument 1: 
much unlike the former, which is made Uſe of by Stats 
and Communities, when they draw up a hundred tho 
and Diſputants on each Side, and convince one ande- 
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by Dint of Sword. A certain Grand Monarch was ſo 
ſenſible of his Strength in this Way of Reaſoning, that he 
writ upon his great Guns. Ratio ultima Regum, The Lo- 
gick of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now pretty well 
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baffled at his own Weapons. When one has to do with 
a Philoſopher of this Kind, one ſhould remember the old 
Gentleman's Saying, who had been engaged in an Ar- 
gument with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon his 
Friend's telling him, That he wonder'd he would give up 
tue Queſtion, when he had viſibly the Better of the Diſ- 
pate, { am never aſham'd, ſays he, to be confuted by one 
«ho is Maſter of fifty Legions. 

[ ſhall but juſt mention another Kind of Reaſoning, 
which may be called arguing by Poll; and another which 
is of equal Force, in which Wagers are made uſe of as 
Arguments, according to the celebrated Line in Hudibras. 

2 T the moſt notable Way of managing a Controver- 
ſy, is that which we may call Arguing by Torture. This is 
a Method of Reaſoning which has been made Uſe of with 
the poor Refugees, and which was ſo faſhionable in our 
Country during the Reign of Queen Mary, that in a Paſ- 
ſage of an Author quoted by Monſieur Bayle, it is ſaid 
the Price of Wood was raiſed in England, by Reaſon of 
the Executions that were made in Smithfield, Theſe 
Diſputants convince their Adverſaries with a Sorztes, 
commonly called a Pile of Faggots. The Rack is alſo a 
Kind of Syllogiſm which has been uſed with good Effect, 
Men were for- 
merly diſputed out of their Doubts, reconciled to Truth 
by Force of Reaſon, and won over to Opinions by the 


Candour, Senſe and Ingenuity of thoſe who had the 


| rated too ſlowly. 
lightning than Reaſon. 


Right on their Side ; but this Method of Conviction ope- 
Pain was found to be much more en- 
Every Scruple was looked up- 


on as Obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveral 
| Engines invented for that Purpoſe. In a Word, the Ap- 
$ Pucation of Whips, Racks, Gibbets, Gallies, Dungeons, 


F 
ef 


Fire and Faggot, in a Diſpute, may be look'd upon as 


Fopiſh Refinements upon the old Heathen Logick., 


THERE is another Way of Reaſoning, which ſeldoni 
fails, tho it be of a quite different Nature to that I have 
lalt mentioned. I mean, convincing a Man by ready 

M 4 Money, 
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Money, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing a Man to in 
Opinion. 'This Method has often proved ſucceſsful, whey 
all the others have been made uſe of to no purpoſe. | 
Man who is furniſhed with Arguments from the Mint, 
will convince the Antagoniſt much ſooner than one whg 
draws them from Reaſon and Philoſophy. Gold is a von, 
derful Clearer of the Underſtanding ; it diflipates every 
Doubt and Scruple in an Inſtant ; accommodates itſelf (9 
the meaneſt Capacities ; ſilences the Loud and Clamoroy:, 
and brings over the moſt Obſlinate and Inflexible. PH 
lip of Macedon was a Man of moſt invincible Reaſon 
this Way. Hercfuted by it all the Wiidom of Aber,, 
confounded their Stateſmen, flruck their Orators dumb, 
and at length argued them out of all their Libertics, 
Having here touched upon the ſeveral Methods of 
Diſputing, as they have prevailed in different Age: gf 
the World, I ſhall very ſuddenly give my Reader an Ac. 
count of the whole Art of Cavilling ; which ſhall be a full 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to all ſuck Papers and Pamphlets as 
have yet appeared againſt the SpECTA TOR. C 
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A Aliter neu fit, Avite, liber. Mart. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 

Am one of the moſt genteel Trades in the City, 
I| and underſtand thus much of liberal Education, 

as to have an ardent Ambition of being ufetul to 
Mankind, and to think That the chief End oi Being © 
to this Life. I had theſe good Impreſſions given ne 
from the handſome Behaviour of a learned, generous, 
and wealthy Man towards me when I firit began tn 
World. Some Diſſatisfactions between me and 
Parents made me enter into it with leſs Reliſh of rut 
*;neſs than I ought; and to turn off this Uncaſines! 
gave mytelt to criminal Pleaſures, ſome Exccies, ard 
a general looſe Conduct. I know not what the excel. 
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ent Man above-mentioned ſaw in me, but he deſcencec 
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from the Superiority of his Wiſdom and Merit, to 
throw himſel f trequently into my Company. This made 
me ſoon hope that I had ſomething in me worth cul- 
tivating 3 and his Convertation made me ſenſible of 
Catisfactions in a regular Way, which J had never be— 
ore imagined. When he was grown familiar with me, 
he opened himſelf like a good Angel, and told me, he 
had long laboured to ripen me into a Preparation to re- 
ceive his Friendſhip and Advice, both which I ſhould 
daily command, and the Uſe of any Part of his For- 
tune, to apply the Meaturcs he ſhould propoſe to me, 
for the Improvement of my on. I aſire you, 1 can- 
not recolle&t the Goodnels and Contulton of the good 
Man when he ſpoke to this Purpoic to me, without 
melting into Tears ; but in a Word, Sir, I mult hatten 
to tell you, that my Heart burns with Gratitude to— 
wards kim, and he is fo happy a Min, that it can ne- 
rer be in my Power to return him his Favours in ind, 
but I am ſure I have made him the moit agreeable 
Satisfaction I con'd poſſibly, in being ready to ferve 
others to my utmoſt Ability, es far as is confiltert 
with the Prudence he preſcribes to me Dear Mr. Spa- 
TATOR, I do not owe to him only the good will and 
Eſteem of my own Relations, (who are Vcopic of Di- 
ſtinction) the preſent Eaſe and Plenty cf iny Circum— 
ſtances ; but alſo the Governmen: of m7 lions, and 
Regulation of my Deſires. I doubt nat, Sir, but ia 
your Imagination ſuch Virtues as theſe of ay wort 
Friend, bear as great a Figure as Actions witch are 
more zlittering in the common Fillumatiun, Wine T 


* would ask of you, is, to give us a whole Scha- 


upon Heroick Virtue in common Lite, which may in- 
cite Alen to the ſame generous Inclinations, as hava 
by this admirable Perſon been ſhewn to, and ri led in 
8 / R, 1747 L264 Serban 

Mr. SpRCTATOR, 
Am a Country Gentleman, of a good plentical 
Eſtate, and live as the reſt of my Neigabgars with 
great Hoſpitality. I have been cer rechne amen 
the Ladies the beſt Company in the World, and hive 
Accels as a fort of Favourite. I never came in Pulllicl 
but I ſaluted them, tho' in grcatAilemblics, all around, 
here it was ſeen how gentecly 1 avoided kamnperine 
VI 5 * 
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my Spurs in their Petticoats, while I moved among! 
them; and on the other Side how prettily they cur. 
fied and received me, ſtanding in proper Rows, and 
advancing as faſt as they ſaw their Elders, or thei; 
Betters, diſpatch'd by me. But ſo it is, Mr. Specs. 
TOR, that all our good Breeding is of late loſt b. th, 
unhappy Arrival of a Courtier, or 'Town-Gentlemay, 
who came lately among us: This Perſon where-ever he 
came into a Room made a profound Bow, and fel 
back, then recovered with a ſoft Air, and made a Bow 
to the next, and ſo to one or two more, and then tool; 
the Crols of the Room, by paſſing by them in a conti. 
nucd Bow till he arrived at the Perſon he thought pro. 
per particularly to entertain. This he did with io god 
a Grace and Aſſurance, that it is taken for the preſent 
Faſhion ; and there is no young Gentlewoman within 
ſeveral Miles of this Place has been Kiſſed ever ſince 
his firſt Appearance among us. We Country Gentle. 
men cannot begin again and learn theſe fine and reſet. 
ved Airs, and our Converſation is at a Stand, till we have 
your Judgment for or againſt Kiſſing, by way of C= 
vility or Salutation ; which is impatiently expected by 
your Friends of both Sexes, but by none ſo much a 
Your humble Servant Ruſtick Spright!y, 
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M.. SPECTATOR, Decem. 3. 17511. 

Was the other Night at Phi/after, where I expects 
I to hear your famous T runk-maker, but was unhiy- 
pily diſappointed of his Company, and ſaw anotu: 
Perſon who had the like Ambition to diſtinguiſh hig 
ſelf in a noiſy Manner, partly by Vociferation or tal 
ing aloud, and partly by his bodily Agility. This wi: 
very luſty Fellow, but withal a fort of Beau, who ge 
ting into one of the Side. Boxes on the Stage beſcic dt 
Curtain drew, was diſpoſed to ſhew the whole Ae, 
ence his Activity by leaping over the Spikes; he pz... 
from thence to one of the ent'ring Doors, W 
tool: Snuff with a tolerable good Grace, dipl «4 
fine Cloaths, made two or three faint Puilcs 2! 
Curtain with his Cane, then faced about and appe='+ 
© at CotherDoor : Here he affected to ſurvey the iv 


« Houſe, bow'd and {mild at Random, and then ſacs « 
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« hisTeeth, (which were ſome of them indeed very white:) 
After this he retir'd behind the Curtain, and obliged us 
« with ſeveral Views of his Perſon from every Opening. 

DRIN the Time of Acting, he appeared fre- 
« quently in the Prince's Apartment, made one at the 
« Hunting-match, and was very forward in the Rebel- 
« lion. If there were no Injunctions to the contrary, yet 
this Practice muſt be confeſꝰd to diminiſh the Pleaſure 
of the Audience, and for that Reaſon preſu;1ptuous 
and unwarrantable: But fince her Majeſty's late Com- 
* mand has made it criminal, you have Authority to 
take Notice of it. 

S 1 R, Your humble Servent, 


T Charles Eaſy. 
No. 241. Thur/day, December 6. 


Semporgue rel ann 
Sela fibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
Tre viam 


Virg. 


M.. SPECTATOR, 

HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous Love in 
moſt of its Diſtreſſes, I do not remeinber that you 
have given us any Diſſertation upon the Ablence 

of Lovers, or laid down any Methods how they ſhould 
ſupport themſelves under thoſe long Separations which 
they are ſometimes forced to undergo. lam at preſent in 
this unhappy Circumitance, having parted with the bet 
of Husbands, whois abroad in theService of his Country, 
and may not poſſibly return for ſuome Years. His warta 
and generous Affection while we were together, with the 
Tenderneis which he expreſſed to me at parting, make 
his Abſence almoſt inſupportable. I think of hin every 
Moment of the Day, and meet him every Night in my 
Dreams. Every thing I ſee puts me in Mind of him.I «p- 
ply myſelf with more than ordinary diligence to the care 
of his Family and his Eftate but this initead of relicving 
me, gives me but ſo many Occaſions of withing for his 
Return, I frequent the Rooms where I uſed to con- 
verſe with him, and not mecting him there, fit down 
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in his Chair, and fall a weeping. I love to read the 
Looks he delighted in, and to converſe with the Per- 
ſons whom de eſteemed. I viſit his Picture a hundred 
times a Day, and place my ſelf over- againſt it u hole 
Hours together. I paſs a great part of my Time in the 
Walks where uſed to lean upon his Arm, and recollec 
in my Mind the Diſcourſes which have there paſſed 
between us: I look over the ſeveral Proſpects and 
Points of View which we uſed to ſurvey together, fix 

my Eye upon the Objects which he has made me take 
Notice of, and call to Mind a thouſand agreeable 

Remarks which he has made on thoſe Occaſions, | 
« 


write to him by every Conveyance, and contrary too. 

ther People, am always in good Humour when an Ext 
* Wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bringing me a 
Letter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to give me 
s your Advice upon this Occaſion, and to let me know 
* tow 1 may relieve my ſelf in this my Widow-hcol, 

Tem, $ I R, Teur moſt bumble Servant, 
ASTERIA 

ABs FEN er is what the Poets call Death in Love, ai. 
has gix en Occaſion to Abundance of beautiful Com 
plaints in thoſe Authors who have treated of this Paſſion 
v1 Verſe. Ovpia's Epiſtles are full of them. Ot: ways 
Maui mia talks very tenderly upon this Subject. 

It wvas not kind 
Ta leawe me, ond Turtle, bore alone, 
To ar vp aud mourn the Abſ ence of my Mate. 
en thou 8 om me, every Place is dart: 
And 1, metbints, am ſavage and forlo-n. 
Thy Preſence cnly 'tis can mare me bleed , 
Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my Sous. 

Tix Conſolations of Lovers on theſe Occ: ons are 
very extraordinary. Beſides thoſe mentioned by , 
there are many other Mlotives of Comfort, Lich ate 
made uſe of by abient Lovets. 

I remember in one of Scaden's Romance?, a ek 
of honourable Lovers agreed at their parting t tO {ct « 


* 


one halt Hour in the Day to think of each other d aring 
a tedious Abſence. The Romance tells us, that che y beth 
of them punctually obſerved the Time thus agreed up 

and that whatever Company or Buſinels they were e, 
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caged in, they leſt it abruptly as ſoon as the Clock war- 
ned them to retire. The Romance farther adds, That 
the Lovers expected the Return of this ſtated Hour with 
15 much Impatience, as if it had been a real Aſſignati- 
on, and injoyed an imaginary Happineſs that was almoſt 
as pleaſing to them as what they would have found from 
areal Meeting. It was an inexpreſſible Satisfaction to 
theſe divided Lovers, to be aſſured that each was at the 
ame time employed in the ſame kind of Contemplation, 
and making equal Returns of Tenderneſs and Affection. 

Ir I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious Expe- 
dient for the alleviating of Abſence, I ſhall take notice 
of one which I have known two Perſons practiſe, who 
joined Religion to that Elegance of Scntiments with 


ne a which the Paſſion of Love generally inſpires its Vota- 
eme ries. This was, at the Return of juch an Hour, to or- 
now er up a certain Prayer for each other, which they had 
d. agreed upon before their Parting. The Husband, who 
g ha Man that makes a Figure in the polite World, as 
L A. well 2s in his own Family, has often told me, that he 
, ard could not have ſupported an Abſence of three Years 
om- without this Expedient., 

anon STR4DA, in one of his Proluſions, gives an Account 
hs of a chimerical Correſpondence between two Friends by 


the Help of a certain Loadſtone, which had ſuch a Ver- 
tue in it, that if it toucked two ſeveral Needles, when 
ore of the Needles ſo touched began to move, the other, 
tho at never ſo great a Diſtance, moved at the ſame 
4+» Time, and in the ſame Manner. He tells us, that the 
two Friends, being each of them poſleſicd of one of theſe 
Needles, made a kind of Dial Plate, inſeribing it with 


the four and twenty Letters, in the ſame Manner as 


ns are tze Hours of the Day ore marked vpon the ordinary 
{erin Val-Plate. They then fixed one of the Needles on 
ch art eci of theſe Plates in ſuch a manner, that it could move 


roand without impediment, ſo as to touch any of 
me four and twenty Letters. Upon their Separating 
hom one another into diſtant Countries, they agreed to 
Fiidraw themſelves punQually into their Cloſets at 
acertain Hour of the Day, and to converſe with one 
another by means of this their Invention. Accordingly 
N J 1 ; - ? * 1 
nnen they were ſome hundred Miles aſunder, each of 

them 
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them ſhut himſelf up in his Cloſet at the Time appoint. 
ed, and immediately caſt his Eye upon his Dial Plate, 


If he hada mind to write any thing to his Friend, he 
directed his Needle to every Letter that formed the 
Words which he had Occafion for, making a line 
Pauſe at the End of every Word or Sentence, to avi, 
Confuſion. The Friend, in the mean while, ſaw hi; 
own {ympathetick Needle moving of itſelf to every Lat 
ter which that of his Correſpondent pointed at. [y 
this means they talked together acroſs a whole Conti. 
nent, and conveyed their Thoughts to one another in an 
Inſtant over Cities or Mountains, Seas or Deſarts. 

Ir Monſieur Scudery, or any other Writer of Ro. 
mance, had introduced a Necromancer, who is gene. 
rally in the Train of a Knight Errant, making a Pre. 
ſent to two Lovers of a Couple of theſe abovementioned 
Needles, the Reader would not have been a little pleated 
to have ſeen them correſponding with one another when 
they were guarded by Spies and Watches, or {eparated 
by Caftles and Adventures. 

Is the mean while, if ever this Invention ſhould be 
revived or put in Practice, I would propoſe, that upon 
the Lover's Dial-Plate there ſhould be written not only 
the four and twenty Letters, but ſeveral entire Word 
which have always a Place in paſſionate Epililes, as 
Flames, Darts, Die, Languith, Abſence, Cupid, Heart, 
Eyes, Hang, Drown, and the like. This would very 
much abridge the Lover's Pains in this Way of Wiiting 
a Letter, as it would enable him to expreſs the moſt uletul 
and ſignificantWords with a ſingle Touch of thelveedle C 
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Creditur ex medio quia res arce/it habere 
Sudoris minimum Her: 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 
O UR Speculations do not ſo generally previ: 

over Mens Manners as I could wiſh. A forme, 
Paper of yours, concerning the Mi3:behaviour 
People, ho are neceſſarily in each other's Conpeny 
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travelling, ought to have been a laſting Admonition a- 
gainſt Tranſgreſſions of that Kind: But I had the Fate 
of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude Fellow in a 
Stage-Coach, who entertained two or three Women of 
us (for there was no Man beſides himſelf,) with Lan- 
guage as indecent as ever was heard upon the Water. 
The Impertinent Obſervations which the Coxcomb 
made upon our Shame and Confuſion were ſuch, that 
it is an unſpeakable Griet to reflect upon them. As 
much as you have declaimed againlt Dueling, I hope 
you will do us the Jultice to declare, that if the Brute 
has Courage enough to ſend to the Place where he ſaw 
us all alight togetner to get rid of him, there is not 
one of us but has a Lover who ſhall avenge the Iniult, 
It would certainly be worth your Conſideration to 
look into the frequent Misfortunes of this kind, to 
which the Modeſt and Innocent are expoſed, by the 
licentious Behaviour of ſuch as are as much Strangers 
to good Breeding as to Virtue. Could we avoid hear- 
ing what we do not approve, as eaſily as we can ſeeing 
what is diſagreeable, there were ſome Conſolation ; 
but ſince, at a Box in a Play, in an Aſſembly of La- 
dies, or even in a Pew at Church, it is in the Power of 
a groſs Coxcamb to utter what a Woman cannot avoid 
hearing, how miſerable is her Condition who comes 
within the Power ot ſuch Impertinents ? And how ne- 
ceſlary is it to repeat Invectives againf ſuch a Behavi- 
our? If the Licentious had not utterly forgot what it 
is to be modeſt, they would know that offended mudeſ- 
ty labours under one of the greateſt Sufferings to 
which human Life can be expoled. If one of theſe 
Brutes could reflect thus much, tho” they want Shame, 
they would be moved by their Pity, to abhor an im- 
pudent Behaviour in the Preſence of the Chaſte and In- 
nocent. If you will oblige us with a SpeFator on this 


Subject, and procure it to be paſted againſt every Stage- 


Coach in Great-Br:itain, as the Law of the Journey, 


c 


you will highly oblige the whole Sex, for w hich you 


have profeſſed ſo great an Eſteem ; and in particular, 
the two Ladies, my late Fellow-Sufferers, and, 


SIR, Var moſt Humble Servant, 
Rebecca Ridinghood. 
Br. 
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M.. SpECTATOR, 
HE Matter which Jam now going to ſend yon, 
is an unhappy Story in low Life, and will re. 


% commend it ſelf, ſo that you mult excuſe the Manner 


= 


o 
c 
* 
* 
— 


LY 


I @ 


r 


hid this very privately in the Bottom of a Trunk, and 


of expreſſing it. A poor idle drunken Weaver in . 
tle-Fields has a faithful Jaborious Wife, who by herFru. 
gality and Induſtry had laid by her as much Money as 
purchaſed her a Jicket in the preſent Lottery. She had 
had given her Number to a Friend and Confident, wh 
had promiſed to keep the Secret, and bring her New; 
of the Succeſs. The poor Adventurer was one Day gone 
abroad, when her careleſs Husband, ſuf; pecting the had 
ſaved ſome Money, ſearches every Corner, till at length 
ke finds this ſame [ icket ; which he immediately carries 
abroad, ſells, and ſquanders away the Money, without 
his Wife's ſuſpecting any Thing of the Matter. A Day 
or two after this, this Friend, who was a Woman, 
comes and brings the Wife word, that ſhe had a Beneft 
of Five Hundred Pounds. The poor Creature overjoy- 
ed, flies up Stairs to her Husband, who was then at 
Work, and deiires him to leave his Loom for that E- 
vening, and come and drink with a Friend of his and 
hers below. The Man received this chearful Invitaticn 
as bad Husbands ſometimes do, and after a croſs Word 
or two, told her he wou'dn't come. His Wife with 
Tenderneſs renewed her Importunĩty, and at length ſaid 
to him, my Love! I have within theſe few Months, 
unknown to you, ſcraped togetheras much Money as 
has bought us a Ticket in the Lottery, and now here 
is Mrs. 2xick comes to tell me, that *tis come up this 
Morning a Five Hundred Pourd Prize. Ihe Husbare 
replies immediately, You lye, you Slut, you have 9 
Ticket, for I have fold it. Ihe poor Woman vpn 
this faints away in a Fit, recovers, and is now rt di- 
ſtracted. As ſhe had no Defign to defraud her Hu band, 
but was willing only to participate in his good Fortune, 
every one pities her, but thinks her Husband's Punt. 
ment but juſt. "This, Sir, is Matter of Fact, ard 
would, if the Perions and Circumſtances were greater, 
in a well-wrought Play be called Beauti/ul 1 

zar 
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have only sketched it out with Chalk, and know a good 
Hand can make a moving Picture with worſe Materials, 
3 . 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 

Am what the World calls a warm Fellow, and by 
[ good Succeſs in Trade I have raiſed my felt to a 
Capacity of making ſome Figurein the World; but no 
matter for that, I have now under my Guardianthip a 
couple of Nieces, who will certainly make me run mad; 


' whica you will not wonder at, when I tell you they are 
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Female Virtuotſos, and during the three Years and a 
half tnat T have had them under my Care, they never 
in the leaſt inclined their Thoughts towards any one 
ſingle Part of the Character of a notable Woman. W hilt 
they ſhould have been conſidering the proper Ingredi- 
ents for a Sack-Puilet, you ſhould hear a Diſpute con- 
cerning the magnetice! Virtue of the Loadſtone, or per- 
haps the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere : Their Language 
is peculiar to themſelves, and they ſcorn to expres 
themielves on the meanck 'infie with Words that are 
not of a Latin Derivation. But this were ſupportable 
kill, would they ſutfer me to enjoy an uninterrupted 
Ignorance ; but, unleſs I ſail in with their diſtracted. 
Ideas of Things (as they call them) I mutt nut expe£ 

to imoak one Pipe in Quiet. In a late Fit of the Gout 
| complained of the Pain of that Diltemper, hen my 
Niece Kitty begged Leave to aſſure me, that whatever 
| might think, tevera! great Philoſophers, both ancient 
and modern, were of Opinion, that both Pleaiure and 
Pain were imaginary Diitiactions ;z and that there was 
no ſuch Thing as either zz rerum Natura. I have or- 
ten heard them ffir taat the ire was not hot; and 
one Day when I, with the Authority of an old Fel- 
low, defired one of them to put my blue Cloak on 
my Knees, ſhe anſwered, Sir, I will reach the Cloak; 
but, take Notice, I do not do it as allowing your 
Deicripiion ; for it might as well be called Vellow as 
Blue; for Colour is nothing but the various In- 
fractions of the Rays of the Sun. Mits Ale told 


me one Day; That to ſay Snow was white, is allowing 
a vulgar Error; for as it contains a great Quantity ot 
litrous Particles it may more reaſonably be ſuppoſed 

— 
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to be black, In ſhort, the young Huſſeys would per- 
iwade me, that to believe one's Eyes is a ſure way to 
be deceived ; and have often adviſed me, by no means, 
to truſt any Thing ſo fallible as my Senſes. What ! 
have to beg of you now is, to turn one Speculation t9 
the due Regulation of female Literature, fo fai at 
leaſt, as to make it conſiſtent with the Quiet of ſuch 
whoſe Fate it is to be liable to its Inſults ; and to tell 
us the difference between a Gentleman that ſhou!d 
make Cheeſecakes and raiſe Paſte, and a Lady that 
reads Lock, and underſtands the Mathematicks. In 
which you will extremely oblige 
Your hearty Friend, and humble Servant, 


Tm Abraham 'Thritty, 


EL LE AE ae EE a dc en 
No. 243. Saturday, December 8. 
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Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, & tanquam fatimm 
Honeſti vides : que fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles ans 
res (ut ait Plato) excitaret Sapientiæ. Tull. Ofic, 


Do not remember to have read any Diſcourſe written 
1 expreſly upon the Beauty and Lovelineſs of Virtus, 

without conſidering it as a Duty, and as the Means d 
making us happy both now and hereafter. I deſign there. 
fore this Speculation as an Eſſay upon that Subject, n 
which I ſhall conſider Virtue no farther than as it is in- 
ſelf of an amiable Nature, after having premiſed, tht 
I underſtand by the Word Virtue ſuch a general Not 
as is affixed to it by the Writers of Morality, and wh 
by devout Men generally goes under the Name of Relig: 
on, and by Men of the World under the Name of Honou: 

Hy PocRIsY it ſelf does great Honour, or rath 
Juſtice, to Religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be i 
Ornament to human Nature. The Hypocrite wu 
not be at ſo much Pains to put on the Appearances 
Virtue, if he did not know it was the molt proper i 
effectual Means to gain the Love andEſteem of Mankir 
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We learn from Hierocles, it was a common Saying a- 
to mong the Heathens, that the Wiſe Man hates no Body, 
n, but only loves the Virtuous. 

1 TULLY has a very beautiful Gradation of Thoughts, 
o Wl to ſhew how amiable Virtue is. We love a virtuous Man, 
at i ays he, who lives in the remoteſt Parts of the Earth, 

ch WF though we are altogether out of the Reach of his Vir- 

tue, and can receive from it no Manner of Benefit; nay, 

d one who died ſeveral Ages ago, raiſes a ſecret Fondneſs 
nat and Benevolence for him in our Minds, when we read 
In W hi; Story : Nay, what is ſtill more, one who has bcen 

the Enemy of our Country, provided his Wars were re- 

, gulated by Juſtice and Humanity, as in the Inſtance of 
ity. Wl Fyrrbus, whom Tully mentions on this Occaſion in Op- 

polition to Hannibal. Such is the natural Beauty and 

3% WE Lovelineſs of Virtue. 

STo1C1sM, which was the Pedantry of Virtue, a- 
ſcribes all good Qualifications, of what kind ſoever, to 
the virtuous Man. Accordingly Cato, in the Character 

— %% has left of him, carried Matters fo far, that he 

would not allow any one but a virtuous Man to be hand- 
en fome. This indeed looks more like a Philoſophical Rant 

a than the real Opinion of a Wife Man; yet this was what 

lac. Cato very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, the Stoicks 

: thought they could not ſufficiently repreſent the Excel- 
tten i lence of Virtue, if they did not comprehend in the Notion 
tue of it all poſſible Perfections; and therefore did not only 
ſuppoſe, that it was tranſcendently beautiful in itſelf, but 
that it made the very Body amiable, and baniſhed every 
Kind of Deformity from the Perſon in whom it reſided. 

IT is a common Obſervation, that the molt aban- 
doned to all Senſe of Goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe 

Who are related to them of a different Character; and 
it is very obſervable, that none are more ſtruck with 

the Charms of Virtue in the fair Sex, than thoſe who 

by their very Admiration of it are carried to a Deſire of 

Tuning it. 

A virtuous Mind ina fair Body is indeed a fine Picture 

na good Light, and therefore it is no Wonder that it 
makes the beautiful Sex all aver Charms, 


A 
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As Virtue in general js of an amiable and lovely. Na. 
ture, there are ſome particular Kinds of it which are mcrs 
ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us to do 
Good to Mankind. Temperance and Abſtinence, Faith 
and Devotion, are in themſelves perhaps as laudable 23 
any other Virtues; but thoſe which make a Man popy. 
lar and beloved, are Juſtice, Charity, Munificence, any, 
in ſhort, all the good Qualities that render us benehci! 
to each other. For which Reaſon, even an extravagan 
Man, who has nothing elſe to recommend him bu ; 
falſe Generoſity, is often more beloved and eſteemel 
than a Perſon of a much more finiſhed Character, why 
is defective in this Particular. 

Tae two great Ornaments of Virtue, which ſhen 
her in the moſt advantageous Views, and make her zi, 
gether lovely, are Chearfulneſs and Good- nature. H lick 
generally go together, as a Man cannot be agreeable u 
others who is not eaſy within himſelf. They are boi 
very requiſite in a virtuous Mind, to keep out Mc. 
choly from the many ſerious Thoughts it is eng ged in, 
and to hinder its natural Hatred of Vice from ſoui ing it. 
to Severity and Cenſorioutnels, 

Ir Virtue is of thisamiable Nature, what can we think 
of thoſe who can look upon it with an Eye of Hatzel 
and III- will, or can fuffer their Averſion for a Party to bia 
out all the Merit of the Perſon who is engaged in it. 4 
Man mult be exceſſively ſtupid, as well as uncharitabl, 
who believes that there is no Virtue but on his own Side, 
and that there are not Men as honeſt as himſelf who m 
differ from him in political Principles. Men may oppo 
one ano her in ſome Particulars, but ought not to cart 
their Hatred to thole Qualities which are of io amiabſcz 
Nature in themſelves, and have nothing to do with ti 
Points in Diſpute. Men of Virtue, though of dift-ren 
Intereſts, ought to conſider themielves as more near 
nited with one another, than with the vicious Part d 

Mankind, who embark with them in the ſame c 
Concerns, We ſhould bear the ſame Love toward: | 
Man of Honour, who is a living Antagoniſt, will 
Tully tells us in the foremcntioned Paſſage every one 3s 
turally does to an Enemy that is dead. In ſhort, » 
ſhould eſteem Virtue though in a Foe, and abhor )“ 
though in a Friend. 
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ſpeak. this with an Eye to thoſe cruel Treatments 
un Men of all Sides are apt to give the Characters 
of thoſe who do not agree with them. How many 
Perſons of undoubted Probity, and exemplary Virtue, 
on either Side, are blackned and defamed ? How many 
Men of Honour expoſed to publick Obloquy and Re- 
proach ? IT hoſe therefore who are either the Inſtruments 
Wer Abettors in ſuch Infernal Dealings, ought to be look- 
ed upon as Perſons who make uſe of Religion to promote 
their Cauſe, not of their Cauſe to promote Religion. C 
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M,. SPECTATOR, Co dent Garden, Dec. 7. 
P Cannot, without a double Injuſtice, forbear expreſ- 
gin firg to you the Satis faction which a whole Clan of 


Viituolos have received from thoſe Hints which 
Mn you have lately given the Town on the Cartons of the 
ate inimitable Raphael. It ſhould be methinks the Buſi- 
oblag neſs of a SyEECTATOR to improve the Pleaſures of 
I Sight, and there cannot be a more immediate Way to 
table it than recommending the Study and Obſervation of 
Side excellent Drawings and Pictures. When I firſt went to 
o mari view thoſe of Raphael which you have celebrated, Imuſt 
pod confeſs I was but barely pleaſed ; the next Time I liked 
cum them better, but at laſt as grew better acquainted with 
aalen them, I fell deeply in Cove with them, like wiſeSpeeches 
h th they ſunk deep into my Heart ; for you know, Mr. 
Ken SPECTATOR, that a Manof Wit may extremely affect 
ari; oi} ne for the Preſent, but if he has not Diſcretion, his Me- 
art oF Fit ſoon vaniſhes away, while a wife Man that has not 
\e cho great a Stock of Wit, ſhell nevertheleſs give you a 
ard; I far greater and more laiting Soti:faRicn : Juſt ſo it is in 
wii a Picture that is ſmartly touched but rot well Rudicd ; 
one may call it a witty Picture, tho? the Painter in 
the mean Time may be in Danger of ug called a 
Fool, On the other Hand, a Picture that i» thoroughly 
* underitvod 
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Particulars, that is begun on a Foundation of Gee. 
try, carried on by the Rules of Perſpective, Architee. 
ture, and Anatomy, and perfected by a good Harmony, 
a juſt and natural Colouring, and ſuch Paſſions and Ex. 
preſſions of the Mind as are almoſt peculiar to Rah; 
this is what you muſt juſtly ſtile a wiſe Picture, and 
which ſeldom fails to ſtrike us dumb, till we can af. 
ſemble all our Faculties to make but a tolerable Judg. 
ment upon it. Other Pictures are made for the Eyes on. 
ly, as Rattles are made for Childrens Ears; and certain. 
ly that Picture that only pleaſes the Eye, without re. 
preſenting ſome well choſen Part of Nature or other, 
does but ſhew what fine Colours are to be ſold at theCo. 
lour-ſhop,and mocks the Works of the Creator. If the 
beſt Imitator of Nature is not to be eſteemed the bel 
Painter, but he that makes the greateſt Show and Glare 
of Colours; it will neceſſarily follow, that he who can 
array himſelf in the moſt gaudy Draperies is beſt dreſt, 
and he that can ſpeak loudeſt the beſt Orator. Every 
Man when he looks on a Picture, ſhould examine it ac 
cording to that Share of Reaſon he is Maſter of, or he 
will be in Danger of making a wrong Judgment. If Men 
as they walk abroad would make more frequent Ob- 
ſervations on thoſe Beauties of Nature which every 
Moment preſent themſelves to their View, they would 
be better Judges when they ſaw her well imitated at 
home: This would help to correct thoſe Errors which 
molt Pretenders fall into, who are over-haſty in their 
Judgments, and will not ſtay to let Reaſon come in for 
a Share in the Deciſion. *Tis for want of this that 
Men miſtake in this Caſe and in common Life, a wild 
extravagant Pencil for one that is truly bold and great 
an impudent Fellow fora Man of true Courage 2nd 
Bravery, haſty and unreaſonable Actions for Enterprizs 
of Spirit and Reſolution, gaudy Colouring for thit 
which is truly beautiful, a falſe and infinuating Di 
courſe for ſimple I ruth elegantly recommended. Ihe 
Parallel will hold through all the Parts of Life ars 
Painting tco ; and the Virtuoſos above-mentioned wi 
be glad to ſee you draw it with your Terms of Ar: 


As the Shadows in Picture repreſent the ſerious or m- 
« lancholy, 
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ancholy, ſo the Lights do the bright and lively 
Thoughts : As there ſhould be but one forcible Light 
in a Picture which ſhould catch the Eye and fall on 
the Hero, ſo there ſhould be but one Object of our 
Love, even the Author of Nature. Theſe, and the 
like Reflections, well emproved, might very much 
contribute to open the — of that Art, and prevent 
youngPeople from being poiſoned by the ill Guſto of any 
extravagant Workman that ſhould be impoſed upon us. 

Tam, S I R, Your moſt humble Servant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

HOUGH I am a Woman, yet I am one of thoſe 
who confeſs themſelves highly pleaſed with a 
Speculation you obliged the World with ſome Time 
ago, from an old Greek Poet you call Simonides, in re- 
lation to the ſeveral Natures. and Diſtinctions of our 
own Sex. I could not but admire how juſtly the Cha- 
n&ers of Women in this Age fall in with the Limes of 
dimonides, there being no one of thoſe Sorts I have not 
at ome Time or other of my Life met with a Sample 
of, But, Sir, the Subject of this preſent Addreſs, are 
aSet of Women comprehended, I think, in the 
ninth Specie of that Speculation, called the Apes ; 
the Deſcription of whom I find to be, That they 
ould are ſuch as are both ugly and ill- natured, who have 
d at WM nothing beautiful themſelves, and endeavour to detract 
hich from or ridicule every Thing that appears ſo in others.“ 
heir Now, Sir, this Se, as I have been told, is very fre- 
n for quent in the great Town where you live; but as my 
tha Circumſtance of Life obliges me to reſide altogether in 
wild che Country, though not many Miles from London, I 
reat, can't have met with a great Number of em, nor in- 1 
and deed it is a deſirable Acquaintance, as I have lately U 
rizes found by Experience. You muſt know, Sir, that at 1414 
chat the Beginning of this Summer a Family of theſe Apes 34 [ 
Di. WF ame and ſettled for the Seaſon not far from the Place mr 

Ihe where I live. As they were Strangers in the Country, 1 

ard fey were viſited by the Ladies about 'em, of whom I | 
will Ys, with an Humanity uſual in thoſe who paſs * 
ar. { moſt of their Time in Solitude. The Apes lived with 1 

: 
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of the Summer, when they began to bethink then Ml their Founde 
{elves of returning to Town; then it was My. Spec. de Dusk of 
TATOR, that they began to ſet themſelves about th, vith a Maid 
proper and diſtinguiſhing Buſineſs of their Character; they, lift 
and, as *tis ſaid of Evil Spirits, that they are apt to Thankſgivin 
carry away a Piece of the Houſe they are about to Charity in th 
leave, the Apes, without Regard to common Mercy, bim miſtake 
Civility, or Gratitude, thought fit to mimick and ful Lam heartily 
foul on the Faces, Dreſs, and Behaviour of their inng.Wout a compe! 
cent Neighbours, beſtowing abominable Cenſures aue any Uſe ir 
diſgracctul Appellations commonly called Nick names ¶ xreſenting V. 
ire my Reac 
preſent huma 
Man who has 
the World, o. 
Ways of Men, 


made their honeſt Plainneſs and Sincerity Matter of 
Ridicule.I could not but acquaint you with the!c Grie. 
vances, as well at the Deſire of all the Parties injured, 
as from my own Inclination. I hope, Sir, if you can't 
propoſe intirely to reform this Evil, you will takeſavagancie:. 

ſuch Notice of it in ſome of your future Speculation ¶peculation 
as may put the deſerving Part of our Sex on their Gum by this v/ 
againtt theſe Creatures; and at the ſame Time the ape Hens of ti 
may be ſenſible, that this Sort of Mirth is fo far fr. Their MI 
an innocent Diverſion, that it is in the higheſt Degree IT is with; 


that Vice which is ſaid to comprehend all others. Mr. Timothy 
Jam, S I R, Your humble Servant, Nan, that I } 
T Conſtantia r id all ſubjoin a 
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HERE is nothing which one regards ſo much tion you hay 
with an Eye of Mirth and Pity as Innocencz think that Q 
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when it has in it a Daſh of Folly. At the ſane 

Time that one eilcems the Virtue, one is tempted to laug! 
at the Simplicity which accompanies it. WM hen a Mang 
made up wholly of the Dove, without the leait O 
of the Serpent in his Compoſition, he becomes ridie 
lous in many Circumſtances of Lite, and very ch 
diſcredits his beſt Actions. The Corde/icrs tell a 8 
I- 
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h their Founder St. Francis, that as he paſſed the Streets in 
„ the Dusk of the Evening, he diſcovered a young Fellow 
k, with a Maid in a Corner ; upon which the good Man, 
2 by they, lifted up his Hands to Heaven with a ſecret 
* Thankſgiving, that there was ſtill ſo much Chriſtian 
charity in the World. The Innocence of the Saint made 


dim miſtake the Kiſs of a Lover for a Salute of Charity. 
am heartily concerned whenl ſee a virtuous Man with- 
cut a competent Knowledge of the World; and if there 
te any Uſe in theſe my Papers,it is this, that without re- 
preſenting Vice under any falſe alluring Notions, they 
re my Reader an Inſight into theWaysof Men, and re- 
preſent human Nature in all its changeable Colours. The 
Man who has not been engaged in any ot the Follies of 
the World, or, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it, hackney'd in the 
Ways of Men, may here find al'ict re of its Follies and Ex- 
tavagancie:. The Virtuous and the Innocent may know 
Speculation what they could never arrive at by Practice, 


umi nd by this Vieans avoid the Snares of the Crafty, the Cor- 
Ape tions of the Vicious, and the Reaſonings of the Prejudi- 


ed. Their Minds may be opened without being vitiated. 

Ir is with an Eye to my following Corte: pondent, 
Mr. Timothy Doodle, who ſeems a very well-meaning 
Man, that I have written this ſhort Preface, to which L 
ball ſubjoin a Letter from the ſaid Mr. Doodle. 


SIX, 
Could heartily wiſh that you would let us know your 
Opinion upon ſeveral innocent Diverſions, which 
are in uſe among us, and which are very proper to paſs 
away a Winter Night for thoſe who do not care to 
115 throw away their I ime at an Opera, or at the Play- 
bouſe. I would gladly know in particular what No- 
nuvi don you have of Hot-Cockles ; as alſo whether you 
cence Wl think that Queſtions and Commands, Mottoes, Similies, 
e ſan ind croſs Purpoies, have not more Mirth and Wit in 
lauge them, than thoſe publick Diverſions which are grown 
o very faſhionable among us. If you would recommend 
Gray our Wives and Daughters, who read your Papers 
with a great deal of Pleaſure, ſome of thoſe Sports and 
Faſtimes that may be practiſed within Doors, and by 
the Fire- ſide, we who are Maſters of Families ſhould 
Vor. III. N 6 bs 
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be hugely obliged to you. I need not tell you that! 
would have theſe Sports and Paſtimes not only mery 
but innocent, for which Reaſon I have not mentioned 
either Whisk or Lanterloo, nor indeed fo much as One 
and thirty. After having communicated to you my 
Requeſt upon this Subject, I will be ſo free as t) tel 
you how my Wife and I paſs away theſe tedious Wi. 
ter Evenings with a great deal of Pleaſure. Tho' ſhe 
be young and handſome, and good-humoured to a \li. 
racle, ſhe does not care for gadding abroad like other 
of her Sex. There is a very friendly Man, a Colonel 


cannot live out of a Play- houſe. When we are toge. 
ther, we very often make a Party at Blind-Man's uf, 
which is a Sport that I like the better, becaule there 
is a good deal of Exerciſe in it. The Colonel and! 
are blinded by Turns, and you would laugh your 
Heart out to ſee what Pains my Dear takes to hood 
wink us, ſo that it is impoſſible ſor us to ſee the lea 
Glimpſe of Light. The poor Colonel ſometimes hits hy 
Noſe againſt a Poſt, and makes us die with laughing. 
I have generally the good luck not to hurt myſelf, bat 
am very often above half an Hour before I can catc 
either of them; for you muſt know we hide ourſelyesy 
and down in Corners, that we may have the more Spo 
I only give you this Hint as a Sample of ſuch innocent 
Diverſions as I would have you recommend; and an 

Moft eſteemed S I R, Your ever loving Friend, 
Timothy Dooct 

Tux following Letter was occaſioned by my laſt7hy 


day's Paper upon the Abſence of Lovers, and the Methoc 


therein mentioned of making ſuch Abſence ſupportads 


. | 


6 MON the ſeveral Ways of Conſolation whit 
6 abſent Lovers make uſe of while their Soul: 2 
in that State of Departure, which you fay is Death 
Love, there are ſome very material ones, that hs 
© eicaped your Notice, Among theſe, the firlt and mv 
received is a crooked Shilling, which has admin 


* 


great Comfort to our Fore-fathers, and is {ill 1 
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© uſe of on this Occaſion with very good Effect in molt 
parts of her Majeſty's Dominions. There are ſome, I 
© know, who think a Crown Piece cut into two equal 
parts, and preſerved by the diſtant Lovers, is of more 
* ſovereign Virtue than the former. But ſince Opinions 
are divided in this Particular, why may not the ſame 
* Perſons make uſe of both? The Figure of a Heart, 
© whether cut in Stone or caſt in Metal, whether bleedin 
upon an Altar, ſtuck with Darts, or held in the Hand 
of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as Taliſma-— 
nick in Diſtreſſes of this Nature. I am acquainted with 
many a brave Fellow, who carries his Miltrels in the 
Lid of his Snuff-box, and by that Expedient has 
ſupported himſelf under the Abicnce of a whole Cam- 
* paign. For my own Part, I have tried all theſe Re- 
* medies, but never found ſo much Benefit from any as 
from a Ring, in which my Miſtreſs's Hair is platted 
together very artificially in a kind of ; rue-Lover's 
* Knot. As I have received great Benefit from this Se- 
*cret, I think my ſelf obliged to communicate it to the 
* Publick, for the good of my Fellow-Subjets. I de- 
* fire you will add this Letter as an Appendix to your 
Conſolations upon Abtence, and am, 
Your very humble Servant, T. B. 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with a better from an Uni- 
verſity- Gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt Tue/Yaz”s Pa- 
per, wherein I gave ſome Account of the great Teuds 
which happened formerly in thoie learned Bodies, be- 
tween the modern Greeks and Trojans. 
SIX, 
ö | Hem will give you to underſtand, that there is at pre. 
ſent in the Society, whereof I am a Member, a 
very conſiderable Body of Trojans, who, upon a pro- 
* per Occaſion, would not fail to declare ourielves. In the 
mean while we do all we can to annoy our Enemies by 
nc Stratagem, and are reſolved, by the firſt Opportunity, 
ou do attack Mr. 7 ua Parnes,whom we look upon as the 
eat 4chilles of the oppoſite Party. As for myſelf, I have had 
the Reputation, ever ſince I canie [10m5chool, of being a 
' truſty Trojan, and am retol; ed never to give Quarter to 
* the {malleſt Particle of Cree, where-cver I chance to 
| Meet it, It is for this Reaſon I take it very ill of you, 
N 2 that 
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that you ſometimes hang out Greek Colours at the 
Head of your Paper, and ſometimes give aWord of the 
Enemy even in the Body of it. When I meet with any 
Thing of this Nature, I throw down your Speculati. 
ons upon the Table with that Form of Words which we 
make uſe of when we declare War upon an Author, 
Gracum oft, non poteſt legi. 

I give you this Hint, that you may for the future ab. 
* ſtain from any ſuch Hoſtilities at your Peril. 

* Troilus. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 
8 S your Paper is Part of the Equipage of the Ter 
2 Table, I conjure you to print what I now write 
do you; for J have no other Way to communi- 
* cate what I have to ſay to the fair Sex on the moſt im. 
portant Circumſtance of Life, even theCare of Children. 
I do not underſtand that you profels your Paper is always 
to conſiſt of Matters which are only to entertain the 
Learned and Polite, but that it may agree with your 
Deſign to publiſh ſome which may tend to the Informa- 
tion of Mankind in general; and when it does 10, you 
do more than writing Wit and Humour. Give me 
* L.cave then to tell you, that of all the Abuſes that a 
ver you have as yet endeavoured to reform, certain 
© not one wanted ſo much your Aſſiſtance as the Abuſe in 
* nurſing of Children. It is unmerciſul to ſee, that ae. 
man endowed with all the Perfections and Bleſings dl 
© Nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn off her in- 
© nocent, tender, and helpleſs Inſant, and give it up t01 
Woman that 15 (ten thouſand to one) neither in Healta 
nor good Condition, neither ſound in Mind nor Pod, 
© that has neither Honour nor Reputation, neither Lor 
nor Pity for the poor habe, but more Regard for they 
© ney than for the whole Child, and never will take fut 
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« ther Care of it than what by all the Encouragement of 
Money andPreſents ſhe is forced to; like AZ /op's Earth, 
which would not nurſe thePlant of anotherGround, al- 
tho' never ſo much improved, by Reaſon that Plant was 
not fit of its own Production. And fince another's Child 
is no more natural to a Nurſe than a Plant to a ſtrange 
and different Ground, how can it be ſuppoſed that the 
Child ſhould thrive ; and if it thrives, muſt it not im- 
bibe the groſs Humours and Qualities of the Nurſe, like 
a Plant in a different Ground, or like aGraft upon a dif- 
ferent Stock ? do not we obſerve. that a Lamb ſucking 
a Goat changes very much its Nature, nay, even itsSkin 
and Wool into the Goat Kind? The Power of a Nurſe 
over a Child, by infuſing into it with her Milk her 
Qualities and Diſpoſition, is ſufficiently and daily ob- 
ſerved : Hence came that old Saying concerning an ill- 
natur'd and malicious Fellow, that he had imbibed his 
Malice with his Nurſc's Milk, or that ſome Brute or 
other had been his Nurſe. Hence Romulus and Remis 
were ſaid to have been nuried by a Wolf, Te/-phrs the 
Son of Hercules by a Hind, Pelias the Son of Neptune 
by a Mare, and Ægiſibus by a Goat; not that they 
had actually ſuck'd ſuch Creatures, as ſome Simpletons 
have imagin'd, but that their Nuries had been of ſuch 
a Nature and 'Temper, and infuſed ſuch into them. 
* Many Inftances may be produced from good Au- 
thorities and daily Experience, that Children actually 
ſuck in the ſeveral Paſſions and depravedInclinations of 
their Nurſes, as Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sad- 
nels, Defire,andAverſion. This Diodorus, lib. 2. witnel- 
ſeth, when he ſpeaks, ſaying, That Nero the Emperor's 
Nurſe had been very much addicted to Drinking ; 
which Habit Nero received from his Nurſe, and was ſo 
very particular in this, that the People took ſo much 
Notice of it, as inſtead of Tiberius Nero, they call'd him 
* Biberias Mero. The ſame Diodorus alſo relates of Cali- 
* gula, Predeceſſor to Nero, that his Nurſe uſed to moi- 
* ten the Nipples of her Breaſt frequently with Blood, 
to make Caligula take the better Hold of them; 
which, ſays Diodorus, was the Cauſe that made him to 
* blood-thirſty and cruel all his Life-time after, that he 
- not only committed frequent Murder by his own Hand, 
N43 | but 
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but likewiſe wiſh'd that all human Kind wore but one 
Neck, that he might have the Pleaſure to cut it off. 
Such like Degeneracies aſtoniſh the Parents, who not 
knowing after whom the Child can take, ſee one to in. 
cline to Stealing, another to Drinking, Cruelty, Stupidi. 
ty; yet all theſe are not minded. Nay, it is eaſy to de. 
monſtrate, that a Child, although it be born from the 
beſt of Parents, may be corrupted by an ill tempered 
Nurſe. How many Children do we ſee daily brought 
into Fits, Conſumptions, Rickets, Wc. merely by 
ſucking their Nurſes when in aPaſſion or Fury ? But in- 
deed almoſt any Diſorder of the Nurle is a Diſorder to 
the Child, and few Nurſes can be found in this Town but 
what labour under ſome Diſtemper or other. The fit 
Queſtion that is generally asked a young Woman that 
wantsto bea Nurſe, why ſhe ſhould bea Nurſe to other 
People's Children; is anſwered, by her having an i! 
Husband, and that ſhe muſt make Shift to live. 1 think 
now this very Anſwer is enough to give any Body a 
Shock, if duly conſidered ; for an ill Husband may, or 
ten to one if he does not, bring home to his Wife an il 
Diſtemper, or at leaſt Vexation and Diſturbance. Beſides, 
as ſhe takes the Child out of meer Neceſſity, her Food 
will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at beſt ; whence 
proceeds an ill concocted and coarſe Food for the 
Child; for as the Blood ſo is the Milk zand hence an 
very well aſſured proceeds the Scurvy, the Evil, and 
many other Diſtempers. I beg of you, for the Sake of 
the many poor Infants that may and will be ſaved, by 
weighing this Caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the People with 
the utmoſt Vehemence to let theChildren ſuck theirown 
Mothers, both for the Benefit of Mother and Child. For 
the general Argument, that a Mother is weakned by 
giving Suck to her Children is vain and fimple ; I wil 
maintain that theMother grows ſtronger by it and will 
have her Healch better than ſhe would have otherwiſe: 
She will find it the greateſt Cure and Preſervative fa 
the Vapours and fucure Miſcarriages, much beyond 
any other Remedy whatſoever : Her Children wall be 
like Giants, whereas otherwiſe they are but living She. 
dows and like unripe Fruit; and certainly ir a Woman 
is ſtrong enough to bring forth a Child, ſhe is beyont 
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one all Doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it afterwards. It 
off. © grieves me to obſerve and conſider how many poor 
not Children are daily ruin'd by careleſs Nurſes; and yet 
in. WM © how tender ought they to be ot a poor Infant, ſince the 
idi. Wl * leaſt Hurt or Blow, eſpeciall/ upon the Head, may make 
de. it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſer:ble for ever? 

the * BuT I cannot well leave this Subject as yet; for it 
red MI ſeems to me very unnatural, that a Woman that has 


git fed a Child as part of her ſelf for nine Months, ſhould _ 
by WY © have no deſire to nurſe it farther, when brought to 


in- © Light and before her Eyes, and when by its Cry it im- 
to © plores her Aſſiſtance and the Office of a Mother. Do 
but not the very cruelleſt of Brutes tend their young ones 
firit MW © with all the Care and Delight imaginable ? For how 
that can ſhe be call'd a Mother that will not nurſe her young 
ther WI © ones. The Earth is call'd the Mother of all Things, 
ni © not becauſe ſhe produces, but becauſe ſhe maintains and 
ink WM * nurſes what ſhe produces. J he Generation of the In- 
ly a WI © fantis the Effect of Deſire, but theCare of it argues Vir- 
„or tue and Choice. I am not ignorant but that there are 
nill MW © ſome Caſes of Neceſſity where a Mother cannot give 
des, Suck, and then out of twoEvils the leaſt muſt be choten ; 
*ood MI © but there are ſo very few, that I am ſure in a thouſand 
ence there is hardly one real Inſtance ; for if a Woman does 
the MW © but know that her Husband can ſpare about three or 
am Ml © fix Shillings a Week extraordinary, (altho' this is but 
and . ſeldom confidered ) the certainly, with the Aſſiſtance 
ce of i © of her Goſſips, will ſoon perſwade the good Man to 
1, by Wl © fend the Child to Nurſe, and caſily impoie upon him 
wit Ml © by pre ending Indiſpoſition. Thus Cruelty is ſup- 
own if ported by Faſhion, and Nature gives Place to Cuſtom. 
. For T S 1 R, Your humble Servant. 
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X/ E are told by ſome ancient Authors, that Socrates 
was initructed in Eloquence by a Woman, whoſe 
Name, if I am not miſtaken, was Aſpaſia. I have indeed 
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very often looked upon that Art as the moſt proper for 
the female Sex, and I think the Univerſities would do 
well to conſider whether they ſhould not fill their Rhe. 
torick Chairs with She Profeſſors. 

IT has been ſaid in the Praiſe of ſome Men, that 
they could talk whole Hours together upon any Thing ; 
but it muſt be owned to the Honour of the other Sex, 
that there are many among them who can talk whole 
Hours together upon nothing. I have known a Woman 
branch out into a long extempore Diſſertation upon 
the Edging of a Petticoat, and chide her Servant for 
breaking a China Cup, in all the Figures of Rhetorick. 

Were Women admitted to plead in Courts of ſudica- 
ture, I am perſwaded they q ould carry the Eloquence of the 
Bar to greater Heights than it has yet arrived at. If any one 
doubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe Debates which 
frequently ariſe among the Ladies of the Bri: Fiſhery, 

THe firſt Kind therefore of female Orators which f 
ſhall take Notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſiit- 
ring up the Paſſions, a Part of Khetorick in which 5;- 
crates his Wife had perhaps made a greater Preficicacy 
than his above-mentioned J eacher. 

Tre ſecond Kind of female Orators are thoſe who 
deal in Invectives, and whoare commonly known by the 
Name of the Cenſorious. The Imagination and Elocution 
of this Set of Rhetoricians is wonderful. With whata 
Fluency of Invention and Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion, will 
they enlarge upon every littleSlip in the Behaviour of ano- 
ther? With how many different Circumſtances, and with 
what Variety of Phraſes, will they tell over the ſameStory ? 
I have known an old Lady make an unhappy Marriage the 
Subject of a Month's Converſation, She blamed the Bride 
in one Place, pitied her in another ;laughed at her in a third; 
wondered at her in a fourth, was angry with her in a 
fifth ; and in ſhort, wore out a Pair of Coach- Horſes in 
expreſſing her Concern for her. At length, after having 

uite exhauſted the Subject on this Side, ſhe made a Vi- 
fir to the new married Pair, praiſed the Wife for the pru- 
dent Choice ſhe had made, told her the unreaſonable Re- 
flections which ſome malicious People had caſt upon her, 
and deſired that they might be better acquainted. The 


Cenſure and Approbation of this Kind oft Women a!? 
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therefore only to be conſidered as Helps to Diſcourſe. 

A third Kind of female Orators may be comprehended 
under the Word Goffips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is perfectly 
accompliſhed in this Sort of Eloquence ; ſhe launches 
out into Deſcriptions of Chriſtenings, runs Diviſions up- 
on an Head-Dreſs, knows every Diſh of Meat that is 
ſerved up in her Neighbourhood, and entertains her 
Company a whole Afternoon together with the Wit of 
her little Boy, before he is able to ſpeak. 

InE Coquet may be looked upon as a fourth Kind of 
female Orator. Lo give her ſelf the larger Field for Diſ- 
courſe, ſhe hates and loves in the fame Breath, tall-s to 
her Lap-Dog or Parrot, is uneaſy in all Kinds of Wea- 
ther, and in every Part of the Room: She has file 
Quarrels and feigned Obligations to all the Men of he 
Acquaintance ;{:ghs when ſhe is not fad, and laughs when 
ſhe is not merry J he Coquet is in particular a great Mi- 
ſtreſs of that Part of Oratory which is called Action, 
and indeed ſeems to {peak for no other Purpole, but as it 
gives her an Opportunity of ſtirring a Limb, or varying, 
a Feature, of glancing her Eyes, or playing with her Lan. 

As for News mongers, Pcliticians, Mimick:, Story- 
tellers, with other Characters of that Nature, which give 
Birth to Loquacity, they are as commonly found amon 
the Men as the Women; for which Reaſon I ſhall pats 
them over in Silence. 

I have been often puzzled to aſſign a Cauſe why Women 
ſhould have this Talent of a ready Utterance in ſo much 
greater Perfection than Men. I have ſometimes fancied that 
they have not a retentive Power, the Faculty of ſuppreſ- 
ſing their Thoughts, as Men have, but that they are neceſ- 
ſitated to {peak every Thing they think and if ſo, it would 
perhaps ſurniſha very ſtrong Argument to the Cariefia ns, 
for the ſupporting of their Doctrine, that :he Soul always 
thinks. But as ſeveral are oi Opinion that the fair Sex are 
notaltogether Strangers totheArt: of Hiſſembling and con- 
cealing their Thoughts, I have becn forced to relinquiſn 
that Opinion, and have therefore endeavoured to icck 
after ſome better Reaſon. in order to it, a Friend of mine, 


" who 15 an excellent Aratomiſt, has promiſed me by tue 


arſt Opporttnity to diſſect a Woman's Tongue, and to ex- 
amine whether there may not be in it certain juices Which 
a i render 
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render it ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether 
the Fibres of it may not be made up of a finer or more 
pliant Thread,or whether there are not in it ſome particu. 
lar Muſcles, which dart it up and down by ſuch ſudden 
Glances and Vibrations; or whether, in the laſt Place, there 
may not be certain undiſcovered Channels runnin wn. 
the Head and the Heart, to this little Inſtrument of 
City, and conveying into it a perpetual Affluence of Ani 
ma] Spirits. Nor mult I omit the Reaſon which Hudibras 
has given, why thoſe who can talk on Trifles ſpeak with 
the greateſt Fluency;namely, that the Tongue is like a Race. 
Horſe, which runs the faſter the leſſer Weight it carries, 
WHicH of theſe Reaſons ſoever may be looked upon 
as the moſt probable, I think the [ri/mar's Thought was 
very natural, who after ſome Hours Converſation with a 
female Orator, told her, that he believed her Tongue 
was very glad when ſhe was aſleep, for that it had not a 
Moment's Reſt all the while ſhe was awa'e. 


THAT excellent old Ba lad of the Wanton Nie 


Bath has the following remarkable Lines : 
T think, quoth Thomas, Womens Tongues 
Of Aſpin Leaves are made. 

Ax D Owz, though in the Deſcription of a very bar. 
barous Circumſtance, tells us, That when the Tongue of 
2 beautiful Female was cut out, and thrown upon the 
Ground, it could not forbear muttering even in thatPoſture, 

—— Comprenſam forcipe linguam 

Abſlulit enſe fero. Radix micat ultima lingue. 

Ipſa jacet. terrægue tremens immurmurat atre 3 

Utque ſalire ſolet mutilate cauda colubre 

Paltitat : 

Ir a Tongue de would be talking without a Mouth, what 
could it have done when it had all its Organs of Speech, 
and Accomplices of Sound about it? 1 might here men- 
tion the Story of the pippin Woman, had not I ſore 
Reaſon to look upon it as fabulous. 

I muſt confeſs I am ſo wonderfully charmed with the 
Mufick of this little Inſtrument, that I would by no! 
diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this Diſſertation 3 ie, to 
eure it of ſeveral diſagreeable Notes, and in partic: lar 
thoſe little Jarrings and Diſſonances which ariſe from 
Anger, Cenſoriouſnels, Goſliping and Coquetry, In hoy 
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J would always have it tuned by Good-nature, Truth, 
Diſcretion and Sincerity. © 
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Hoc maxime Officii eft, ut quiſque maxime opis indigeat, 
ita ei potiſſimum opitulari. Tull. 


HERE are none who deſerve Superiority over o- 
thers in the Eſteem of ſankind, who do not make 
it their Endeavour to make it beneſicial to Society; 

and who upon all Occaſions which their Circumſtances of 
Life can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned Plea- 
ſare in conferring Benefits of one Kind or other. Thoſe 
whoſe great Talents and high Birth have placed them in 
conſpicuous Stations of Life, are indiſpenſably oblige to 
exert ſome noble Inclinations for the Service of the 
World, or elſe ſuch Advantages become Misfortunes, and 
Shade and Privacy are a moreeligible Portion. WhereOp- 
portunities and Inclinations are given to the fame Perſon, 
we ſometimes ſee ſublime Inſtances of Virtue, which ſo 
dazzle our Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all 
which in lower Scenes of Life we may our ſelves be able 
to practiſe. But this is a vicious Way of Thinking; 
and it bears ſome Spice of romantick Madneſs, for a Man 
to imagine that he muſt grow ambitious, or feek Adven- 
tures, to be able to do great Actions. It is in every (vian's 
Power in the World who is above meer Poverty, not only 
to do Things worthy, but heroick. The great Foundation 
of civil Virtue is Self-denial ; and there is no one above 
the Neceſſities of Life, but has Opportunities of exerci- 
ſing that noble Quality, and doing as much as his Cir- 
cumſtances will bear for the Eaſe and Convenience of 
ether Men; and he who does more than ordinary Men 
practiſe upon ſuch Occaſions as occur in his Life, deſerves 
the Value of his Friends as if he had done Enterprizes 
which are uſually attended with the higheſt Glory. Men 


of publick Spirit differ rather in Circumſtances than 


their Virtue ; and the Man who does all he can in a low 
Station, is more a Hero than he who omits any worthy 
: Action 
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Action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. It is not 
many Years ago ſince Lapirius, in Wrong of his elder 
Brother, came to a great Eſtate by Gift of his Father, 
by Reaſon of the diſſolute Behaviour of the Firſt- born. 
Shame and Contrition reformed the Life of the diſinbe- 
rited Vouth, and he became as remarkable for his gocd 
Qualities as formerly for his Errors. Lapirius, who ob- 
ſerved his Brother's Amendment, ſent him on a New. 
Year's Day in the Morning the following Letter: 


Honoured Brother, 
0 1 Encloſe to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived till now, he 
Would not have beſtowed it in that manner; he took 
it from the Man you were, and I reſtore it to the Man 
*.you are, I am, 
SIR, Your affetionate Brother, 
and humble Servant, P. T. 


As great and exalted Spirits undertake the Purſuit of 
hazardous Actions for the Good of others, at the ſame 
Time gratifying their Paſſion for Glory; ſo do worthy 
Minds in the domeſtick way of Life, deny themſelves ra- 
ny Advantages, to ſatisfy a generous Benevolence which 
they bear to their Friends oppreſſed with Diſtreſſes and 
Calamities. Such Natures one may call Stores of Provi- 
dence, which are actuated by a ſecret celeſtial Influence, 
to undervalue the ordinary Gratifications of Wealth, to 
give Comfort to an Heart loaded with Affliction, to ſave 
a falling Family, to preſerve a Branch of rade in their 
Neighbourhood, and give Work to the Induſtrious, pre. 
ſerve the Portion of the helpleſs Infant, and raiſe the Head 
of the mourning Father. People whoſe Hearts are wholly 
bent towards Pleaſure, or intent upon Gain, never hea: 
of the noble Occurrences among. Men of Induſtry and 
Humanity. It would look like a City Romance, to tel! 
them of the generous Merchant who the other Day ent 
this Billet to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to ſup- 
port himſelf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds beſides him: 
{elf had periſned; but becauſe I think there is more Spi- 
Tit and true Gallantry n it than in any Letter I have 
ever read from Strephon to Phillis. I ſhall inſert it even 
in the mercantile honeſt Stile in Which it was * 3 F 
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Dt 8 J. R, 
; | x heard of theC2ualties which have involved you 


o 
, 'in extreme Diſtreſ at this ime; and knowing you 
n. to be a Man of great Good nature, Induſtry, and Probi- 
e- * ty, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good chear, 
d * the Bearer brings with him five thouſand Pounds, and 
b * has my Order to anſwer your drawing as much more 
Vo on my Account. I did this in Haſte, for fear I ſhould 
| come too late for your Relief; but you may value your 
ſelf with me to the Sum of fifty thouſand Pounds; for I 
can very chearfully run the Hazard ot being ſo much lets 
- rich than I am now, to ſave an honeſt Man whom 1 
K love. Your Friend and Servant, W. 8. 
f I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne Mention made 
= of a Family-Pook, wherein all the Occurrences that hap- 
pened from one Generation of that Houſe to another were 
7 recorded. Were there ſuch a Method in the Families 
which are concerned in this Generotity, it would be an 
of hard Task for the greateſt in Europe to give, in their own, 
ne an Inſtance of a Benefit better placed, or conferred with 
Ly a more graceful Air. It has been heretofore urged, how 
A barbarous and inhuman is any unjuit Step made to the 


ch Diſadvantage of a Trader; and by how much iuch an Act 
nd towards him is deteſtable, by ſo much an Act of Kind- 


vi- neſs towards him is laudable. I remember to have heard 
e, a Bencher of the Temple tell a Story of a Tradition in their 
to Houſe, where they had formerly a Cuſtom of clhuſing 
ve Rings for ſuch a Seaſon, and allowing him his Expences 
eir at the Charge of the Society: One of our Kings, ſaid my 
re- Friend, carried his Royal Inclination a little too far, and 
ad there was a Committee ordered to look into the Janage- 


ily ment of his Treaſury. Among other Things it appeared, 
ear that his Majeſty walking incog. in the Cloitter, had over- 


nd heard a poor lan ſay to another, ſuch a ſmall Sum would 
ell make me the happieſt Man in the World. The King out 
ent F his Royal Compaſſion privately enquired into his Cha- 
2p- racter, and finding him a proper Object of Charity, ſent 
m- him the Money. When the Committee read their Report, 
pi- the Houſe paſſed his Accompts with a Plaudite without fur- 
we ther Examination, upon Recital of this Article in them, 
en . 


Fer making a Man bappy 10: oo: 00 
Saturday, 
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Tia; Zrecupos tv BpoToT; ShEG&uyͤa uandy, F rag. Vet. Po, 


HE NI make choice of a Subject that has 10: 

been treated of by others, I throw together my 

Reflections on it without any Order or Method, 
ſo that they may appear rather in the Looſeneſs and Free. 
dom of an Eſſay, than in the Regularity of a ſet Diſcourſe, 
Tt is after this Manner that I ſhall conſider Laughter and 
Ridicule in my preſent Paper. 

Max is the merrieſt Species of the Creation, all abore 
and below him are ſerious. He ſees Things in a diff. 
rent Light from other Beings, and finds his Mirth riſing 
from Objects that perhaps cauſe ſomething like Pity or 
Diſpleaſure in higher Natures. Laughter is indeed a 
very good Counterpoiſe to the Spleen ; and it ſeems but 
reaſonable that we ſhould be capable of receiving Joy 
from what is no real Good to us, fince we can reccive 
Grief from what is no real Evil. 

I have in my forty ſeventh Paper raiſed a Speculation on 
the Notion of a Modern Philoſopher, who deſcribes the 
firſt Motive of Laughterto be a ſecret Compariſon which 
we make between ourſelves, and the Perſons we laugh at; 
or, in other Words, that Satisfaction which we receive 
from the Opinion of ſome Pre-eminence in our ſelves, 
when we ſee the Abſurdities of another, or when we re- 
fect on any paſt Abſurdities of our own. This ſeems to 
hold in moſt Cafes, and we may obſerve, that the vainett 
Part of Mankind are the moſt addicted to this Paſſion. 

I have read a Sermon of a Conventual in the Church 


of Rome, on thoſe Words of the Wiſe Man, I ſaid if 


Laughter, it is mad; and of Mirth, «vhat does it? Up- 
on which he laid it down as a Point of Doctrine, that 
Laughter was the Efte& of Original Sin, and that An 
could not laugh before the Fall. 

LauGHTER, while it laſts, ſlackens and unbraces the 
Mind, weakens the Faculties, and cauſes a kind of Re 
miſſneſs and Diſſolution in all the Powers of the Soul: And 
thus far it may be looked upon as a Wezkneſs in tne 
Compolition of human Nature. But if we conſider the 

frequei! 
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frequent Reliefs we receive from it, and how often it 


breaks the Gloom which is apt to depreſs the Mind and 
damp our Spirits with tranſient unexpected Gleams of 
Joy, one would take Care not to grow too wile for ſo 


great a Pleaſure of Life. 


Tux Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, and expo- 
fing to Laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the Quali- 
fication of little ungenerous Tempers. A young Man 
with this Caſt of Mind cuts himſelf off from all manner of 
Improvement. Every one has his Flaws and Weakneſſes ; 
nay, the greateſt Blemiſhes are often found in the molt 
ſhining Characters; but what an abſurd Thing is it to paſs 
over all the valuable Parts of a Man, and fix our Atten- 
tion on his Infirmities? To obſerve his Imperfections 
more than his Virtues? and to make uſe of him for the 
Sport of others, rather than for our own Improvement? 

Wr therefore very often find, that Perſons the moſt 
accompliſhed in Ridicule are thoſe who are very ſhrewd 
at hitting a Blot, without exerting any thing maſterly in - 
themſelves. As there are many eminent Criticks who ne- 
ver writ a good Line, there are many admirable Buffoons 
that animadvert upon every ſingle Defect in another, with- 
out ever diſcovering the leaft Beauty of their own. By 
this Means, theſe unlucky little Wits often gain Reputa- 
tion in the Eſteem of vulgar Minds, and raiſe themſelves 
above Perſons of much more laudable Characters. 

Ir the Talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh 
Men out of Vice and Folly, it might be of ſome Ute to 
the World ; but inſtead of this, we find that it is gene- 
rally made Ule of to laugh Men out of Virtue and good 
Senſe, by attacking every thing that is ſolemn and ſeri- 
ous, decent and praiſe-worthy in human Life. 

We may obſerve, that in the firſt Ages of the World, 
when the great Souls and Maſter-pieces of human Na- 
ture were produced, Men ſhined by a noble Simplicity 
of Behaviour, and were Strangers to thoſe little Embel- 
liſhments which are ſo faſhionable in our preſent Con- 
verſation. And it is very remarkable, that notwith- 
ſanding we fall ſhort at preſent of the Ancients in 
Poetry, Painting, Oratory, Hiftory, Architecture, and 
all the noble Arts and Sciences which depend more upon 
Genius than Experience, we exceed them as much in 

Doggerel, 
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Doggerel, Humour, Burleſque, and al! the trivial Arts f 
Ridicule. We meet with more Raillery among the Mo— 
derns, but more good Senſe among the Ancients. 

THE two great Branches of Hidicule in Writing ate 
Comedy and Burleſque. The firſt ridicules Perſons by 
drawing them in their proper Characters, the other by 
drawing them quite unlike themſelves. Burleſque is there. 
fore of two Kinds; the firſt repreſents mean Perſons in 
the Accoutrements of Heroes, the other deſcribes great 
Perſons acting and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among the Peo. 
ple. Don Quixote is an Inſtance of the firſt, and Lyciay's 
Gods of the ſecond. It is a Diſpute among the Criticks, whe- 
ther Burleſque Poetry runs beſt in Heroick Verſe, like that 
of the Diſpenſary, or in Doggerel, like that of Hudibras, 
I think where the low Character is to be raiſed, the He. 
roick is the proper \leaſure; but when an Hero is to he 
pulled down and degraded, it is done beſt in Doggerel, 

Ir Hudibras had been ſet out with as much Wit and 
Humour in Heroick Verſe as he is in Doggerel,. he would 
have made a much more agreeable Figure than he does; 
though the Generality of his Readers are ſo wonder{ul'y 
pleaſed with the double Rhimes, that I do not expect 
many will be of my Opinion in this Particular. 

I ſhall conclude thisEſiay uponLaughter with obſerving, 
that the Metaphor of Laughing, applied to Fie!dsand ...ez- 
dows when they are in Flower, or to I rees when they are 
in Bloſſom, runs through all Languages; which I have 
not obſerved of any other etaphor,excepting that of Fire 
and Burning, when they are applied to Love. This fiews 
that we naturally regard Laughter,as what is in it{e'{ both 
amiable and beautiful. For this Reaſon likewiſe Venus has 
gained the Title of $,20ue:Z4c, the Laughter-loving Dame, 
as Waller has tranſlated it, and is repreſented by : or ace as 
the Goddeſs who delights in Laughter. Milton, in a joy- 
ous Aſſembly of imaginary Perſons, has given us a verypo?- 
tical Figure of Laughter. His whole Band of Mirth is 0 
finely deſcribed, that I ſhall ſet tłhebaſſage down at lengtꝭ. 

But come thou Goddeſs fair aud free, 
In Heaven ycleap'd Eupiirolyne, 
And by Men, heart-cafing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a Birth 
With taco Siſter Graces more 

To lvy-crewned Bacchus bore, 
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Haſte thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
Teft and youthful Follity, 

Duips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wwreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's Cheek, 

And love to live in Dimple ſleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his Sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantaſlick Toe, 

And in thy right Hand lead with thee, 
The Mountain Nymph, feet Liberty; 
And if I give thee Honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy Crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 


In unreproved Pleaſures free. e 
*r RY NR NIN RRIK RN YN RRRRY 
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Diſce, docendus adhuc, que cenſet amiculus, ut fi 
Cæcus iter mom ſtrare velit ; tamen aſpice fi quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium feciſſe, loquamur. Hor. 


Mr. Spreraron, 
: 'OU ſee the Nature of my Requeſt by the Latiz 
5 5 4 Motto which I addreſs to you. I am very ſenſible 
A I ought not to uſe many Words to you, who are 
* one of but few; but the following Piece, as it relates 
to Speculation in Propriety of Speech, being a Curioſi- 
* ty in its Kind, begs your Patience. It was found in a 
* Poetical Virtuoſo's Cloſet among his Rarities; and ſince 
the ſeveral Treatiſes of 'humbs, Ears, and Noſes, have 
* obliged the World, this of Eyes is at your Service. 

Tus firſt Eye of Conſequence (under the invi- 
© fible Author of all) is the viſible Luminary of the U- 
*- miverſe. This glorious SpeCtator is ſaid never to open 
* his Eyes at his Riſing in a Morning, without having a 
* Whole Kingdom of Adorers in Perſian Silk waiting at 
* his Levee. Millions of Creatures derive their Sight 
* from this Original, who, beſides his being the great 
Director of Opticks, is the ſureſt Teſt whether Eyes 
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be of the ſame Species with that of an Eagle, or that of 
an Owl: '! he one he emboldens with a manly Aſſy. 
rance to look, ſpeak, act or plead before the Faces of a 
numerous Aſſembly ; the other he dazzles out of Coun. 


tenance into a ſheepiſh Dejectedneſs. The Sun-Proof 
Eye dares lead up a Dance in a full Court; and with— 
out blinking at the Luſtre of Beauty, can diſtribute an 
Eye of proper Complaiſance to a Room crouded with 
Company, each of which delerves particular Regard; 
while the other ſneaks from Converſation, like a fear- 
ful Debtor. who never dares to look out, but when he 
can ſee no body, and no body him. 

* THE next Inſtance of Opticks is the famous 4-. 
gus, who (to ſpeak in the Language of Cambridge) was 
one of an Hundred ; and being uſed as a Spy in the 
Affairs of Jealouſy, was obliged to have all his Eyes 
about him. We have no Account of the particular Co- 
lours, Caſts and Turns of this body of Eyes; but as he 
was Pimp for his Miſtreſs Juno, 'tis probable he uſed 
all the modern Leers, fly Glances, and other ocular 
Activities to ſerve his Purpoſe. Some look upon him 
as the then King at Arms to the Heatheniſh Deities ; 
and make no more of his Eyes than as ſo many Span- 
gles of his Herald's Coat. 

* 'I HE next upon the Optick Liſt is old F anus, who 
ſtood in adouble-fighted Capacity, like a Perion placed 
betwixt two oppoſite Looking-glaſſes, and ſotook: a fort 


of retroſpective Call at one View. Copies of this double- 


faced Way are not yet out of Faſhion with many Pro- 
feſſions, and the ingenious Artiſts pretend to keep up 
this Species by double-headed Canes and Spoons ; but 
there is no Mark of this Faculty, except in the emble- 
matical Way of a wiſe General having an Eye to both 
Front and Rear, or a pious Man taking a Revicw and 
Proſpect ot his paſt and future State at the ſame Lime. 
* I muſt own, that the Names, Colours, Qualities, 
and Turns of Eyes vary almoſt in every Head; for, 
not to mention the common Appeilations of the Black, 
the Blue, the White, the Grey, and the like; clic 
molt remarkable are thoſe that borrow cheir Titles 
from Animals, by Virtue of ſome particular Quality or 
Relemblance they bear to the Eyes of the reſpective 

Creatures; 
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Creatures; as that of a greedy rapacious Aſpect takes 
its Name from a Cat, that of a — piercing Nature 
from the Hawk, thoſe of an amorousroguiſh * de- 
rive their Title even from the Sheep, and we ſay ſuch 
an one has a Sheep's Eye, not ſo much to denote the 
Innocence as the fimple Slyneſs of the Caſt : Nor 1s 
this metaphorical Inoculation a modern Invention, for 
we find Homer taking the Freedom to place che Eye 
of an Ox, Bull, cr Cow in one of his principal God- 
deiles, by that frequent Expreſſion of 
Bod rig c Hoy —— 
* Now as to the peculiar Qualities of the Eye, that 
fine Part of our Conſtitution ſcems as much the Recep- 
tacle and Seat of our Paſſions, Appetites, and Inclina- 
tions, as the Mind itſelf ; at leaſt it is as the outward 
Portal to introduce them to the Houle within, or rather 
the common Thorough fare to let our Affections pals 
in and out; Love, Anger, Pride, and Avarice, all viſi- 
bly move in thoſe little Orbs. I know a young Lady 
that can't ſee a certain Gentleman pais by without 
ſhewing a ſecret Deſire of ſeeing him again by a Dance 
in her Eye-balls; nay, ſhe can't for the Heart of her 
help looking half a Street's Length after any Man in a 
gay Dreſs. You can't behold a covetous Spirit walk by a 
Goldſmith's Shop, without caſting a wiſhful Eye at the 
Heaps upon the Counter. Does not an haughty Perſon 
ſhew the Temper of his Soul in the ſupercilious Rowl 
of his Eye? And how frequently in the Height of Paſ 
ſion does that moving Picture in our Head ſtart and 
ſtare, gather a Rednels and quick Flaſhes of Lightning, 
and make all its Humours iparkle with Fire, as Vir- 
gil finely deſcribes it, 
Ardentis ab ore 
Scintillæ abſiſtunt : oculis micat acribus ignis. 
As for the various Turns of Eye-ſight, ſuch as the 
voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole Leer, 
I ſhall not enter into a very particular Account of them; 
but let me obſerve, that oblique Viſion, when natural, 
was antiently the Mark of Bewitchery and magical Faſ- 
cination, and to this Day tis a malignant ill Look; but 
when ! tis forced and affected it carries a wanton Deſign, 
and in Play-houſes, and other publick Places, this _— 
6 t1- 
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Intimation is often an Aſſignation for bad Practices: 
But this Irregularity in Viſion, together with ſuch E. 
normities as Tipping the Wink, the Circumſpettiye 
Rowl, the Side-Peep through a thin Hood or Fan, muſt 
be put in the Claſs of Heteropticks, as all wrong No. 
tions of Religion are ranked under the general Name 
of Heterodox. All the pernicious Applications of 
Sight are more immediately under the Direction of 2 
SPECTATOR; and I hope you will arm your Reader; 
againſt the Miſchiefs which are daily done by killing 
Eyes, in which you will highly oblige your wounde! 
unknown Friend, T. B. 
Mr. SpgCTAToOR, 
\ "& profeſſed in ſeveral Papers your particular En- 
deavours in the Province of GPECTATOR, 63 
correct the Offences committed by Starers, who di. 
ſturb whole Aſſemblies without any Regard to Time, 
Place, or Modeſty. You complained al ſo, that a Starer is 
not uſually a Perſon to be convinced by the Realon of 


the Thing; nor ſo eafily rebuked,as to amend by Adraz- 


nitions. I thought therefore fit to acquaint you with a 
convenient mechanical Way, which may eaſily prevent 
or correct Staring, by an Optical Contrivance of ney 
Perſpective Glaſſes, ſhort and commodiou like Opera 
Glaſſes, fit for ſhort-fighted People as well as others; 
theſe Glaſſes making the Objects appear, either as they 
are ſeen by the naked Eye, or more diſtinct, though 
ſomewhat leſs than Life, or bigger and-nearer. A Per- 
ſon may, by the Help of this Invention, take a View ct 


another, without the Impertinence of Staring ; at the 


ſame Time, it ſhall not be poſſible to know whom cr 
what he is looking at. One may look. towards his 
Right or Left Hand when he is ſuppoſed to look for- 
wards : This is ſet forth at large in the printed Propo- 
ſals for the Sale of theſe Glaſſes, to be had at Mr. Dillon 
in Long- Acre, next Door to the White-Hart. Now, Sir, 
as yourSpeZator has occaſioned the Publiſhing of this In- 
vention for the Benefit of modeſt Spectators, the Inven- 


tor defires your Admonitions concerning the decent Ule 


of it; and hopes, by your Recommendation, that for 


the future Beauty may be behe!d without the 7 orture 
and Confuſion which it ſuffers from the Inſolence of 


s Qtarers, 
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10 « Starers. By this Means you will relieve the Innocent 
F. from an Inſult which there is no Law to puniſh, tho? 
ve (it is a greater Offence than many which are within 
ii Wl © the Cognizance of Juſtice, I am, 


lo. SIR, Your moſt humble Servant, 
ne MQ Abraham Spy. 
of 
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No. 271. Tueſday, December 18. 
led — — 
B. Linguæ centum ſunt, oraque centum, 

Ferrea — —y— — Virg. 
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t3 HERE is nothing which more aſtoniſhes a Foreign- 
T er, and frights a Country Squire, than the Cries of 
London. My good Friend Sir Roc R often de- 
clares, that he cannot get them out of his Head, or go to 
Sleep for them the firſt Week that he is in Town. On 
the contrary, ILL. Hoxzycoms calls them the Ra- 
nage de la Ville, and preters them to the Sounds of Larks 
and Nightingales, with all the Muſick cf the Fields and 
Woods. I have lately received a Letter from ſome very 
odd Fellow upon this Subject, which I ſhall leave with 
my Reader, without ſaying any thing further of it. 
IX. 
1 Am a Man out of all Buſneſs, and would willingly 


have invented ſeveral Projects for raiſing many Mil- 
* lions o Money without burthening the Subject, but I 
cannot get the Parliament to liſten to me, who look 
* upon me, forſooth, as a Crack, and a Projector; fo that 
* deſpairing to enzict either myſelf or my Country by 
* this Publick-fpiritedneis, I would make iome Propoſals 
* to you relating to a Deſign which I have very much 
* at Heart, and which may procure me an handſome 
* Subſiſtence, if you will be pleaſed to recommend it to 
* the Cities of London and H </lminfler. 

Tux Poſt I would aim at, i; to be Comptroller- 
* Gencral of the London Crie:, which are at preſent un- 
der no manner of Rules or Diſcipline, I think I am 
pretty well qualified for this Place, as being a Man of 
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very ſtrong Lungs, of great Inſight into all the Bran. 
ches of our Brit; Trades and Manufactures, and of a 
competent Skill in Muſick. 

* THE Cries of London may be divided into Vocal and 
Inſtrumental. As for the latter, they are at preſent un. 


der a very great Diſorder. A Freeman of London has 
the Privilege of diſturbing a whole Street for an Hour 
together, with the T'wanking of a Braſs-Kettle or a Fry. 
ing-Pan. TheWatchman's 'Thump at midnight ſtartſes 
us in our Beds, as much as the Breaking in of a Thief. 
The Sowgelder's Horn has indeed ſomething muſical in 
it, but this is ſeldom heard within the Liberties. I would 
therefore propoſe, that no Inſtrument of this Nature 
ſhould be made uſe of, which 1 have not tuncd and li- 
cenſed, after having carefully examined in what manner 
it may affect the Ears of Her Majeſty's liege Subject. 
Vocal Cries are of a much larger Extent, and in- 
deed ſo full of Incongruities and Farbariſme, that weap- 
pear a diſtracted City to Foreigners, wlio do not com. 
prehend the Meaning of ſuch enormous Outcrics. Milk 
is generally ſold in a Note above Ea, and in Sounds ſo 
exceeding ſhrill, that it often ſets our Teeth on Edge. 
The Chimney- ſweeper is confined to no certain Pitch; 
he ſometimes utters himſelf in the deepeſt Baſe, and 
ſometimes in the ſharpeſt Treble; ſometimes in the 
higheſt, and ſometimes in the loweſt Note of the Ga- 
mut. The ſame Obſervation might be made on the Re- 
tailers of Small- coal, not to mention broken Glaſſes or 
Brick - duſt. In theſe therefore, and the like Caſcs, it 
ſhould be my Care to ſweeten and mellow the Voices 
of theſe itinerant Tradeſmen, before they make their 
Appearance in our Streets, as alſo to accommodate their 
Cries to their reſpective Wares; and to take Care in 
particular, that thoſe may not make the moſt Noiſe who 
have the leaſt to ſell, which is very obſervable in the 
Venders of Card-matches, to whom I cannot but apply 
that old Proverb of Much Cry but little Wool. 

* Some of theſe laſt-mentioned Muſicians are ſo ge. 
ry loud in the Sale of theſe trifling Mianufactures, that 
an honeſt ſplenetick Gentleman of my Acquaintance 
bargained with one of them never to come into the 


Street where he lived: But what was the Lffect of = 
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Contract? Why, the whole Tribe of Card-match- ma- 
kers which frequent that Quarter, paſſed by his Door 
the very next Day, in Hopes of being bought off after 
the ſame Manner. 

* IT is another great Imperfection in our London Cries, 
that there is no juſt Time nor Meaſure obſerved in them. 
Our News ſhould indeed be publiſhed in a very quick 
Time, becauſe it is a Commodity that will not keep 
cold. It ſhould not, however, be cried with the ſame 
Precipitation as Fire: Yet this is generally the Caſe: A 
bloody Battle alarms the ſown from one End to ano- 
ther in an Inſtant. Every Motion of the French is pub- 
liſhed in ſo great a Hurry, that one would think the 
Enemy were at our Gates. This likewiſe I would take 
upon me to regulate in ſuch a Manner, that there ſhould 
be ſome Diſtinction made between the ſpreading of a 
Victory, a March, or an Incampment, a Dutch, a Por- 
tugal, or a Spaniſh Mail. Nor mult I omit under this 
Head,thoſe exceſſive Alarms with which ſeveral boiſte- 
rous Ruſticks infeſt our Streets in Turnip Scaſon; and 
which are more inexcuſable becauſe thele are Wares 
which are in no Danger of cooling upon their Hands. 
* THERE are others who affect a very flow Time, 
and are, in my Opinion, much more tunable than the 
former; the Cooper in particular ſwells his laſt Note 
in an hollow Voice, that is not without its Harmony; 
nor can I forbear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable 
Melancholy, when I hear that ſad and ſo em Air, 
with which the Publick is very often asked, if they 
have any Chairs to mend? Your own Memory may 
ſuggeſt to you many other lamentable Ditties of the 


lame Nature, in which the Muſick is wonderfully 


languiſhing and melodious. 

I am always pleaſed with that particular Time of 
the Year, which is proper for the Pickling of Dill and 
Cucumbers ; bat alas, this Cry, like the Song of the 
Nightingale, is not heard above two Months. It would 
therefore be worth while to conſider, whether the ſame 
Air might not in ſome Caſes be adapted to other Words. 
* IT might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious Conſi- 


f deration, how far, in a well regulated City, thoſe Hu- 
mouriſts are to be tolerated, who, not contented with 
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the traditional Cries of their Forefathers, have inven:. 
ed particular Songs and Tunes of their own : Such az 
was, not many Years ſince, the Paſtry-man, common. 
ly known by the Name of the Colly-Molly-Päff; and 
ſuch as is at this Day the Vender of Powder and Waſh. 


balls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the 


Name of Powwder-Watt. 
* I muſt not here omit one particular Abſurdity which 
runs through this whole vociferous Generation, and 
which renders their Cries very often not only incom- 
modious, but altogether uſeleſs to the Publick ; I mean, 
that idle Accompliſhment which they all of them aim 
at, of crying ſo as not to be underſtood. Whether or 
no they have learned this from ſeveral of our affected 
Singers, I will not take upon me to ſay ; but moſt cg. 
tain it is, that People know the Wares they deal in n. 
ther by their Tunes than by their Words; inſomuch 
that I have ſometimes ſeen a Country Boy run out to 
buy Apples of a Bellows-mender, and Ginger-bread 
from 2 Grinder of Knives and Sciſſars. Nay, ſo ftrange- 
ly ivfataated are ſome very eminent Artiſts of this par- 
ticular Grace in a Cry, that none but their Acquain- 
tance are able to gueſs at their Profeſiion ; for who elle 
can know, that Work if I had it, ſhould be the Sig- 
nizication of a Corn- Cutter. 
* FORASMUCH therefore as Perſons of this Rank are 
ſeldom Men of Genius or Capacity, I think it would 
be very proper, that ſome Man of good Senſe and ſound 
Judgment ſhould preſide over theſe publick Cries, who 
ſhould permit none to lift up their Voices in our 
Streets, that have not tuneable I hroats, and are not 
only able to overcome the Noiſe of the Crowd, and the 
Rattling of Coaches, hut alſo to vend their reſpective 
Merchandizes in apt Flrajes, and in the mult diſtind 
and agreeable Sounds. I do therefore hambty recom- 
mend myſelf as a Peron rightly qualified for this Polt; 
and if I meet with fitting Encouragement, ſhall commu- 
nicate ſome other Projects which I have by me. hat 
may no leſs conduce to the Emolument of the Publick. 
I am, 5 X, &. | 
Ralph Crete ct. 
INDEX 
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Vor. III. 


N 


A. 


/ 


Bſence of Lovers, Death in Love, N. 241. How 
ted to be made eaſy, ibid. , 
| Abitinence, the Benefits of it, N. 195. 


os Accompts, their great Uſefulneſs, N. 174. 

ich WI 42a, his Anſwer to Limborch touching the Multiplici- 
to ty of Ceremonies in the Jewiſh Keligion, N. 213. 
* Action, a threefold Diviſion of our Actions, N. 213. 


1 No right Judgment to be made of them, 174. 


per- Admiration, one of the moſt pleaung Paſſions, N. 237. 
in. Adverſity, no Evil in itſelf, N. 237. 


ele Advertiſement from Mr. S/y the Haberdaſher, N. 187. 
About the Lottery Ticket, 191. 

Ambition, by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many times 

1 as hurtful to the Princes who are led by it as the Peo- 

** ple, 2co. Moſt Men ſubject to it, 219, 224. Of Uſe 

and when rightly directed, 219. 

who Wl Annihilation, by whom deſired, N. 210. The moſt ab- 

1 ject of Wiſhes, ibid. 

- not Apes, what Women fo called, and deſcribed, N. 244. 

1the Wl Apollo's Temple on the Top of Leucate, by whom fre- 

Qing quented, and for what Purpole, 223. 

1:14 Apothecary, his Employment, 195. 

con Appetites, ſooner moved than the Paſſions, N. 298. 

>, Argument, Rules for the Management of one, N 197. 


_ Argumentum Baſilinum, what, 239. Socrates his way 
hat ef Arguing, 25. In what manner managed by States 
ick. and Communities, 26d. 


4 his Qualifications and Employments under 7 uno, 
. 250. 
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Ar iſtænetus his Letters, ſome Account of them, N. 239. 

Ariſtotle the Inventor of Syflogiſm, N. 239. 

Atheiſts great Zealots, N. 185. and Bigots, ibid. Their 
Opinions downright Nonſenſe, ibid. 


B. 


[3 Awdy-Houſes frequented by Wiſe Men not out of 
Wantonneſs but Stratagem, N. 190. 

Beggars, Sir AndrewFreeport's Opinion of them, N. 232. 
Hoileau cenſured, and for what, N. 209. 

Butts : the Adventure of a Batt on the Water, N. 15;, 


C. 


Aprice often acts in the Place of Reaſon, N. 191, 
4 Caſtilian. The Story of a Caſtilian Husbard 
and his Wife, N 198. 
Charles the Great, his Behaviour to his Secretary, who 
had debauched his Daughter, N. 181. 
Children, the Unnaturalneſs in Mothers of making them 
ſuck a Stranger's Milk, N. 246. 
Chineſe, the Puniſhment among them for Parricide, N. 
189. | 
Chriſtian Religion, the clear Proof of its Articles, and 
Excellency of its Doctrines, N. 186, 213. 
Clubs. Ihe She-Romp Club, N. 217. Methods obſerved 
by that Club, 767d. 
Club-law a convincing Argument, N. 239. 
Cofiec-Houſe Diſputes, N. 197 
Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196. 
Conguells, the Vanity of them, N. 180. N 
Conſtancy in Sufferings, the Excellency of it, N. 237. 
Cordeliers,theirStory of St. Francis their Founder, N. 243. 
Carnaro, Lewis, a remarkable Inſtance of the Benefit di 
Temperance, N. 195. : | 
Cowerley, Sir Roger de, a Diſpute between him and Si 
Ardrew Freeport, N. 174. 
Cowards naturally impudent, 231. 
Credulity in Women infamous, N. 190. | 
Cries of London require ſome Regulation, N. 251. 
Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and mot laſtiug of cut 
Appetites, N. 237. % 
Cunning, the Accompliſhment af hom, N. 237. 
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Cyneas, Pyrrhus's chief Miniſter, his handſome Reproof 
to that Prince, N. 180. 


D. 


Ebauchee, his Pleaſure is that of a Deſtroyer. N. 199. 
# Dedications, the Abſurdity cf them in general, 
N. 188. : 

Devotion, A Man is diſtinguiſhed from Brutes by De- 
votion more than by Reaſon, N. 201. he Errors 
into which it often leads us, ibid, Ihe Notions the 
moſt Refined among the Heathens had of it, 207. Sa- 
crates's Model of Devotions, 201d. 

Diſcontent, to what often owing, N. 214. 

Diſcretion an Under-Agent of Providence, N. 225. Di: 
ſlinguiſned from Cunning, 761d. 

Diſtinction, the Deſire of it implanted in our Natures, 
and why, N. 224. 

Doctor in Moor fields, his Contrivance, N. 193. 

Dorigney, Monſieur, his Piece of the Transfiguration ex- 
cellent in its Kind, N. 226. 

Drinking, a Rule preſcribed for it, N. 195. 

Dutch, their Saying of a Man that happens to break, 


N. 174. 5 


Ducation, the Beneſits of a good one, and Neceſſity 
of it, N. 215. The firſt Thing to be taken 
Care of in Education, 224. 
Ezinhart, Secretary to Charles the Great, his Adventure 
and Marriage with that Emperor's Daughter, N. 181. 
Enthuſiaſm, the Miſery of it, N. 201. 
Epietus, his Alluſion to human Life, N. 219. 
Epitaph of a charitable Man, N. 177. 
Eraſmus inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 229. 
Eſtates generally purchaſed by the flower Part of Aſan- 
kind, N. 222. 
Eugenius appropriates a tenth Part of his Eſtate to chari- 
table Uſes, N. 177. 
St. Evremont, his Endeavours to palliate the Romi/7 Su- 
perſtitions, N. 213. 
Exerciſe, the moſt effectual Phyſick, N. 195. 
O 2 Ex- 


The IN DE x. 


Expences, oftner proportioned to our Expectations than 
Poſſcſſions, N. 191. 
Eyes, a Diſſertation on them, N. 250. 


| F. 


Able : of the Antiquity of Fable, N. 183. Fables of 
F Pleaſure and Pain, ibid. ; 
Face, a good one, a Leiter of Recommendation, 221, 
Fame divided into three different Species, N. 218. 
Faſhion : a Society propoled to be erected for the In- 
ſpection of Faſhions, N. 175. 
Feaſts : the Gluttony of our modern Feaſts, N. 19;. 
Female Literature in want of a Regulation, N. 242. 
Female Oratory, the Excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foble, Sir Feffery, a kind Keeper, N. 190. 
Forehead, eſteemed an Organ of Speech, N. 231. 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his Defence of Merchants, N. 
174. Divides his Time betwixt his Buſineſs and Plea. 
ſure, 232. His Opinion of Beggars, ibid. 


G. 


Ermanicus, his Taſte of true Glory, N. 238. 

Giving and Forgiwving, two different Things, N. 189. 

+ Glory, how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 

Good-nature, a Moral Virtue,N. 177. Its endleſs Source 
of Pleaſure, 196. Good-nature and Cheartulneſs, the 
two great Ornaments of Virtue, 243. 

Greeks, a Cuſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 

Greeks and Trojans, who fo called, N. 239. 

Grinning : A Grinning Prize, N. 173. 

| H. 


Abits, different, ariſing from different Profeſſions, 
N. 197. 

Hardneſs of Heart in Parents toward their Children mc! 
inexcuſable, N. 181. | 
Henpeck'd: the Henpeck'd Husband deſcribed, N. 179. 
Herod and Mariamne, their Story from Feſephus, N. 171. 
Heteroptick, What ſo to be called. N. 250. | 

Honours in this World under no Regulation, N. 219. 
Hepes and Fears neceſſary Paſſions, N. 224. PAY 
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The IN D E x. 


Husbands, an ill Cuſtom among them, N. 178. 
Hypocriſy, the Honour and Juſtice done by it to Reli- 


gion, N. 243. 
J. 


Dolatry, the Offspring of miſtaken Devotion, N 211. 
Jealouſy deſcribed, N. 170. How to be allay'd, 171. 

An exquiſite Torment, 178. 

Jexebels, who ſo called, N. 175. 

IIl- nature, an Imitator of Zeal, N 185. 

Jilts deſcribed, N. 187. 

Imma, the Daughter of Charles the Great, her Story, 
N. 181. 

Immortality of the Soul, the Benefits ariſing from a Con- 
templation of it, N. 210. 

Impudence, recommended by ſome as Good- breeding, 
N. 231. 

Infidelity, another term for Ignorance, N. 186. 

Inquiſitive Tempers expoſed, N. 228. 

Intereſt often a Promoter of Perſecution, N. 185. 

Jupiter Ammon, an Anſwer of his Oracle to the Athe- 
nians, N. 207. 


K. 
[Gi a famous Town Girl, N. 187. 
. = 


Acedæemonians, their Delicacies in their Senſe of Glo- 
ry, N. 188. A Form of Prayer uſed by them, 207. 
Lapirias, bis great Generoſity, N. 248. 
Latin, of great Uſe in a Country Auditory, N. 221. 
Laughter, a Counterpoiſe to the Spleen, N. 249. What 
fort of Perſons the moſt accompliſh'd to raifz it, 14d. 
A Poetical Figure of Laughter out of Aten, 7577. 
Letters to the Sectator. From — with a Complaint 
againit a 7 ezebel, N. 175 ; from---who had been non- 
pluſſed by a Buzz, ibid. from 7 act Md of Exeter 
about Faſhions, 267. from N, Henroft, a Hen- 
peck'd Husband, 176; from Cel/:42, about Jealouſy, 
178; from Maritba Honſcaviſ tu her Husband, 761d. Io 
the Spectator from - with an Account of a Whiitling- 
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Match at the Bath, N. 179; from PhilaritL mus, dif. 
playing the Vanity of Lewis XIV's Conquelts, 180 ; 
trom who had married herſelf without her Fa- 
ther's Conſent, 181; from Alice Threadntedl: againſt 
Wenching, 182; from in the Round-Heuuſe, ibid. 
from — concerning Nicholas Hart the Annual Sleeper 
184 ; from Charles Yellow againſt Jilts, 187 ; from a 
Gentleman to a Lady, to whom he had formerly been a 
J.over, and by whom he had been highly commend- 
ed, 188; from a Father to his Son, 189. To the Spec- 
{ater from Rebecca Neitletop, a Town Lady, 190 from 
Ewe Aſterday, who deſires to be kept by the Spetator, 
ibid. from a Bawdy-Houſe Inhabitant, complaining of 
ſome of their Viſiters, ibid. from George Gofling about 
a Ticket in the Lottery, 191. A Letter of Conſo- 
lation to a young Gentleman who has lately loſt his 
Father, ibid. To the Spectator, from an Huſband com- 
plaining of an heedleſs Wife, 194; from — com- 
plaining of a fantaſtical Friend, %,. from F. B. with 
Advice to the Spectator, 1963 from Biddy Le veleſt, who 
i en moured with two young Gentlemen at once, 7-14, 
from Statira to the Spectator, with one to Oroondates, 
199 ; from Saen Civil, a Servant to another Lady, 
dchring the Sedlator's Remarks upon voluntary Ceun- 
feliors, 202; from Thomas Smoaky, Servant to a palli- 
onate Maſter, iA. from a Baſtard, complaining of his 
Condition as ſuch, 2c3 ;-from Belinda to the Sothades, 
204; from J. D. to his Coquet Miſtreſs, ibid. from a 
ady to a Gentleman, confeſſing her Love, 714. from 
angry EHillis to her Lover, ibid. from 2 Lady to her 
Huſband, an Cfficer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectator 
from Pclin.n, complaining of a Female Seducer, 2c 7; 
iʒom a Country Clergyman againſt an affected Singing 
f the P/a/ms in Church, 7674. from Robin Gooifewshy, 
containing the Correction ofan Errata in Sir H 171m 
Tempie's Rule for Drinking, ibid. fromMary1Meanncll 
about Viſiting. 208 ; from av hop- Kceper with I hanks to 
the pedater, ibid. from a Lover with an Hue and Cry at- 
ter his Miſtreſs's Heart, lid. from J. D. concerning the 
Immortality of the Soul, 2 10; {rom Meliſa, who has 
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a Drone to her Huſband, N. 211; from Rarnaby Britele, 
whoſe Wife is a Filly, 7bid. from Joſab Henpeck, who 
is married to a Grimalkin, bid. from Martha Tempeſt, 
complaining of her Witty Huſband, zd. from Anthony 
Freeman the Henpeck'd, 212 ; from TomMeggot,giving 
the Spectator an Account of the Succeſs of Mr. Free- 
man's Lecture, 216; from Kitty Termagant, giving an 
Account of. the Romps Club, 217; from com- 
plaining of his idelicute Miſtreſs, ibid. from Suſanna 
Froft, an old Maid, ibid. from A. B. a Parſon's Wife, 
ibid. from Henrietta to her ungracious Lover, 220. 
To the Spefator from on falſe Wit, 15d. from 
T. P. concerning Salutation, 154. from ——enquiring 
the Reaſon why Men of Parts are not the beſt Mana- 
gers, 222; from A /culapins about the Lover's Leap, 
227; from Athenais and Dawyth ap Shenkyn on the 
ſame Subject, i. from V. B. the Projector of the 
Pitch-Pipe, 228; from on Education, 230; 
from on the Awe which attends ſome Speakers 
in publick Aſſemblies, 231; from Philonous on Free- 
Thinkers, 234; from on Marriage, and the 
Huſband's Conduct to his Wife, 236; from Trifti/a, 
who is married to a Fool, ibid. from T. S. complain- 
ing of ſome People's Pchayiour in Divine Service, 
ibid. from —— With a Letter tranſlated from 
Ariſtænetus, 238; from a Citizen in Praiſe of his 
Benefactor, 240 ; from Ruſtick Sprightly, a Country 
Gentleman, complaining of a Faſhion introduced in 
the Country by a Courtier newly arrived, ibid. from 
Charles Eafy, reflecting on the Behaviour of a Sort of 
Beau at Philaſter, ibid. from Afteria on the Abſence 
of Lovers, 241; from Rebecca Ridinghood, com- 
plaining of an ill-bred Fellow-Traveller, 242; from 
on a poor Weaver in Spittle-Fielis, ibid. from 
Alraham Thrifty, Guardian to two learned Nieces, 
ibid. from on RaphacPs Cartons, 244 ; from 
Conflantia Field, on the 9:n Species of Women called 
Apes, ibid. from Timothy Doodle, a great Lover of 
Blind-Man's Bun, 245; from F. B. on the ſeveral 
Ways ot Coniolation made ule of by abſent Lovers, 
ibid. from Troilus, a declared Enemy to the Cees, ibid. 
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from — on the Nurſing of Children, N. 246; from 
T. B. being a Diſſertation on the Eye, 250; from 
Abraham Spy, on a new Invention of Perſpective- 
Glaſſes for the Uſe of Starers, 7bid. 

Lovers of great Men animadverted upon, N. 193. 

Levity of Women, the Effects of it, N. 212. 

Lye : ſeveral Sorts of Lyes, N. 234- 

Life, to what compared in the Scriptures, and by the 
Heathen Philoſophers, N. 219. The preſent Life a 
State of Probation, 237. 

Logick of Kings, what, N. 239. 

Lottery, ſome Diſcourle on it, N. 191. 

Love: the Tranſports of a virtuous Love, N. 199. 
Lover's-Leap, where ſituated, N. 223. An effeQual 
Cure for Love, 227. A ſhort Hiſtory of it, 233. 

Luxury: the Luxury of our modern Meals, N. 195. 


M. 


AMvolio, his Character, N. 238. 
Maple ( Will. ) an impudent Libertine, N. 203. 
Man, the merrieſt Species of the Creation, N. 249. The 
mercenary Practice of Men in theChoice of Wives, 196. 
Merchants of great Benefit to the Publick, N. 174. 
Mill, to make Verſes, N. 220. 
Mirth in a Man ought always to be accidental, N. 196. 
Modeſty and Self-denial frequently attended with unex- 
peed Bleſſings, N. 206. Modefty the contrary of 
Ambition, :,. A due Proportion of Modeſty requi- 
ſite to an Orator, 231. The Excellency of Modeſty, 
ibid. Vicious Modeſty, what, ibid. The Misfortunes 
to which the Modeſt and Innocent are often expoſed, 
242. 
Mothers juſtly reproved for not nurſing their own Chil- 
dren, N. 246. 
Motto, the Effects of an handſome one, N. 221. 
Much Cry but little Wool, to whom apply'd, N. 251. 


N. 


Icholas Hart, the annual Sleeper, N. 184. 
Nurſes. The frequent Inconveniences of hired 
Nurſes, N. 246. 
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Bedience of Children to their Parents the Baſis of 
all Government, N. 189. 
Opportunities to be carefully avoided by the Fair Sex, 
N. 198. 
Order neceſiary to be kept up in the World, N. 219. 


P. 


Arents naturally fond of their own Children, N. 192. 
Paſſions : the various Operations of the Paſſions, N. 
215. The ſtrange Diſorders bred by our Paſſions when 
not regulated by Virtue, ibid. It is not ſo much the 
Buſineſs of Religion to extinguiſh, as to regulate our 
Paſſions, 224. 
Patrons, and Clients, a Diſcourſe of them, N. 214. Wor- 
thy Patrons compared to Guardian Angels, ibid. 
People the only Riches of a Country, N. 200, 
Perfians, their Notion of Parricide, N. 189. 
Philoſophers, why longer liv'd than other Men, N. 195. 
Phecton, his Notion of Popular Applauſe, N. 188. 
Phyſick, the Subſtitute of Exerciſe or Temperance, N. 


195. 
PiQtures, Witty, what Pieces ſo called, N. 244. 
Piety an Ornament to human Nature, N. 201. 
Pitch-Pipe, the Invention and Uſe of it, N. 228. 
Plato his Account of Socrates his Behaviour the Morn- 
ing he was to die, N. 183, 
Pleaders, few of them tolerable Company, N. 197. 
Pleaſure : Pleaſure and Pain, a Marriage propoſed be- 
tween them and concluded, N. 183. 
Poll, a Way of Arguing, N. 239. 
Popular Applauſe, the Vanity of it, N. 188. 
Praiſ@, a generous Mind the molt ſenſible of it, N. 238. 
2 a Man crazed with Pride a mortifying Sight, 
J. 201. 


Procureſs, her Trade, N. 205. 


Prodicus, the firſt Inventer of Fables, N. 183. 
Proſperity, to what compared by Seneca, N 237. 
Providence, not to be fathom'd by Reaſon, N. 237 
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<Q 
UALITY, is either of Fortune, Body, or Mind, 
N. 219. 
R. 


R a knotty Syllogiſm, N. 239. 

RaphaePs Cartons, their Effect upon the Specta- 
tor, N. 226, 244. 

Readers divided by the Spectator into the Mercurial and 
Saturnine, N. 179. 

Reputation, a Species of Fame, N. 218. The Stability 
of it, if well founded, ibid. 

Ridicule the Talent of ungenerous Tempers, N. 249. 
The two great Branches of Ridicule in Writing, ibid, 


8. 


Alamanders, an Order of Ladies, deſcribed, N. 198. 
Sappho, an excellent Poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for Love 
of Phaon, ibid. Her Hymn to Venus, ibid. A Fragment 
of her's tranſlated into three different Languages, 229. 
Satyriſts beſt inſtruct us in the Manners of their reſpec- 
tive Times, N. 209. | 
School-men, their Aſs Caſe, N. 191. How apply'd, 21d. 
Self-denial the great Foundation of Civil Virtue, N. 248. 
Self-love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 
Sentry, his Diſcourſe with a young Wrangler in the Law, 
N. 197. | 
Shows — Diverſions lye properly within the Province 
of the Spectator, N. 235. 
Simonides, his Satyr on Women, N. 209. 
Sly, the Haberdaſher, his Advertiſement to young Tradeſ- 
men in the laſt Year of their Apprenticeſhip, N. 187. 
Socrates, his Notion of Pleaſure and Pain, N. 183. The 
Effect of his Temperance, 195. His Inſtructions to his 
Pupil Alcibiades in Relation to Prayer, 207. A Cate- 
chetical Method of Arguing introduced firſt by him, 
239. Inſtructed in Eloquence by a Woman, 247. 
Sorites, what Sort of Figure, N. 239. 
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Speator, his Artifice to engage his different Readers, N 
179. The Character given of him in his own Pre- 
ſence at a Coffee-Houſe near Aldgate, 218. 

Speech, the ſeveral Organs of it, N. 231. 

Spy, the Miſchief of one in a Family, N. 202. 

State (future) the Refreſhments a virtuous Perſon enjoys 
in Proſpect and Contemplation of it, N. 186. 

Stories of Providence, what, N. 248. 

Strife, the Spirit of it, N. 197. 

Sun, the firſt Eye of Conſequence, N. 250. 

Superiority reduced to the Notion of Quality, N. 219. 
To be founded only on Merit and Virtue, 202. 

Superſtition, an Error ariſing from a miſtaken Devotion, 
N. 201. Superſtition hath ſomething in it deſtructive 
to Religion, 213. * 


Alents ought to be valued according as they are ap- 
ply'd, N. 172. 
Taſte (corrupt) of the Age, to what attributed, N. 208. 
Temperance the beſt Preſervative of Health, N. 195. 
What kind of 'Temperance the beſt, 71d. 
Temple, (Sir William) his Rule for Drinking, N. 195. 
Ten, calPd by the P/atonic Writers the Compleat Num- 
ber, N. 221. hs 
Thinking aloud, what, N. 225. 
Trade, I rading and Landed Intereſt ever jarring, N. 174. 
Tradition of the Fews concerning Moſes, N. 237. 
Tranſmigration, what, N. 211. 
Trunk-maker, a great Man in the Upper-Gallery in the 
Play-Houſe, 235. 
V. 


Irtue, the moſt reaſonable and genuine Source of 
Honour, N. 219. Ofa beautiful Nature, 243. The 
great Ornaments of it, ibid. To be eſteemed in a Foe, 
ibid. 
W. 
Hiſtling Match deſcribed, N. 179. 
Wife, how much preferable to a Miſtreſs, N. 199. 


Wiſe Men and Fools, the Diflerence between them, N. 
226, 


Þ+ Wit: 
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Wit: the many Artifices and Modes of falſe Wit, N. 220. 
Women: deluding Women, their Practices expoſed, N. 
| 182, Women, great Orators, 247. 


} 


| Yawning, a Chriſimas Gambol, N. 179. | 8 
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184. 


The MOTTOES of the 


6PECTATORS. 


OL. III. 


Par ies, Wars, then Feace again. 
Love is a credulous thing, 


Not70. 1 N Love are all theſe Plagues, Affronts, Jare, 


172. Not only Knowledge without Juſtice, deſerves the 


Name of Cunning rather than Wiſdom, but 
al ſo a Mind, ready to encounter Dangers, drove 
on more by its private Views than by Defign 
of ſerving the Publick, deſerves the Name of 
Raſh rather than Valiant. 
—— That frightful Monſter thence remove, 
W hoſe Looks each Gazer on congeal. 
———- Theſe I did to Memory commend 
When vanquiſh'd Thyrſis did in vain contend, 
What Houſe is ſafe when the next is in Flames ? 


6. A pretty little Trifler full of Wit. 


Who can all Senſe of other's Ills eſcape, 

Is but a Brute at beſt in human Shape. 

B'impulſe of Nature (though to us unknown 

The Party be) we make the Loſs our own. 

Kind to his Wife 

Our grave Men ſcorn the looſe and mere jocoſe, 

Our Youth deſpiſe the ſtiff and the moroſe: 

Put he's the Van, He with a Genius writes. 

That takes them both, and profits and delig !:t:, 

I hat in ore Line inſtructs and pleaſes all. 

The Peopie ſuffer when the Prince offends. 

Thoſe tears our Pity move, we grant him life, 

It has more of the Bitter than the Sweet. 

'Tis our's to ſpeak the Truth in Language plain; 

Or give the Face of Iruth to what we feign. 

— If the Work be long, Sleep N 
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e Mottoes of the SPECTATORS. 


No 185. Can heav'nly Minds ſuch high Reſentment 


ſhow ? 
186. Our impious folly dares the sky. 
187. Unhappy they 
By whom thy Charms are ſeen, but not thy Wiles. 

188. I am glad to be commended by thee whom all 

commend, 

189. An Image of his filial love. 

190. A new Servant grows 

191.* Lis all a Dream. 

192. They fell in one and all and faid a hundred fine 
things, I warrant ye, what a bleſſed Father I am 
to have ſuch a rowardly Son, 

193. A Palace with its lofty * 

1 admit the Tides of early Viſitants. 

194. With Spleen I burſt 
195. Fools blind to Truth, nor know their erring Soul, 
How much the half is better than the whole, 

How great the Pleaſure wholeſome Herbs afford, 
How bleſt the frugal and the honeſt Board. 
196. We can e' en here, or at Ulubræ find, 
If we can have but a contented Mind. 
197. He ſtrives for Trifles and for Toys contends; 
He is in earneſt, What he ſays, defends: 
That I ſhall not be truſted, right or wrong, 
Or be debarr'd the Freedom of my Tongue; 
And not bawl what I pleaſe! to part with this, 
I think another Life too mean a Price, 
The Queſtion is, pray what? why which can boaſt, 
Of Docilis or Caſtor's knowing moſt, 
Or whether thro' Numicum ben't as good, 
To fair Erunduſium as the Appian Road. 
198. We like the Hinde the brinded Wolf provoke, 
And when Retreat is Victory, 
Ruſh cn tho? ſure to dy e. 


199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. Oh, Father Phoebus, if a filial Right 


Love bid me write 

Love for one's Country overcomes all things. 

One ſhould be devout, but Superſtition is a crime. 
Thy rich Friend better ſtor'd in all Defects, 

And Vice than thee, or hates thee or corrects. 


From 
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The Mottoes of the SpECTATORS, 


No From thee deſcending, I may truly claim, Th 
Nor Clymene by thee diſguiſe her ſhame ; No.220 
Some Token grant 221. E 

204. Inviting Coy and ſlippery Looks, 222. V 
Coy Looks, too ſlippery to be gaz'd upon. P. 

205. By ſhew of Right we're drawn into a Fault. 22.3.0) 

206. Thoſe that themſelves do much deny, 

Receive more Bleſſings from the Sky. 224.Y 

207. Look round the habitable World, how few V 
Know their own Good; or knowing it purſue. 225.N 
208. They come to be look'd at. 226. A 
209. A Man cannot take any better Game than a good 227.4 
Woman, nor any worſe than a bad one. 

210. I do not know how it is, but there is in all Mens 4 
Minds ſomething like a preſage of what is to come, , 

and that is more apparent and ftronger in your i 
brighteſt Men, an en of exalted Spirits. I 

211. Let him remember that we play with Fables. 228, Pl 
212. Now looſe thy Neck from the ignoble Chain 229. A 
And boldly mee I'm free. Pr 
213. A Mind that's conſcious of its Worth and Truth, A. 
214. To court the Great Ones, and to ſooth their Pride, 230. M 
Seems a ſweet Task to thoſe that never try'd ; V 

But thoſe that have, know well the Danger's near, 231.0 
215. =——— The Sciences well learn'd, 232. By 
Poliſh the Man and tame his brutal Part. 233. As 
216. Troth, Sir, if you could hold out at this rate Te 
"twould be the beſt and braveſt thing you ever Or 

did: but if you begin upon the huff, and your 234.T \ 

Heart not ſerve ye to go through with it; if 235. Sti 

you faint i' th* Enterprize, and go before you're 236. To 
ſent for, or ſo much as reconcil'd, and ſneakingly 237. A 
tell her, you're ſo entirely devoted to her as not 238. Ple 
to live an hour without her, your Buſineſs is Re 
done to all intents and purpoſes, ſne'Il teaze you Re 
to Death when ſhe has you at her Mercy. 239. W. 
217.——— A general Sound, 240. Of 
An Univerſal Groan of Luft goes round; N 241.— 

For then, and only then the Sex ſincere is found. To 

218. Take heed of whom you ſpeak, and what it is, Ss Gu 


Take heed to whom ————— 
219. Scarce do I count them ours. 


No. 220. Vor. 
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The Mottoes of the SPECTATORS. 


No.220. Spreads abroad various Rumours. 


221. From the beginning to the end. 

222. Why of two Twins the one his Pleaſure loves, 
Prefers his Sports to Herod's fragrant Groves. 
223. Sweet Soul! how good ſhall I ſay you were in time 

paſt when thy Remains are ſuch. 
224. Yet Glory's ſhining Chariot ſwiftly draws, 
With equal Whirl the noble and the baſe. 
225. Nothing is wanting where Prudence is the Guide. 
226. A Picture is a mute Poem. 
227. Alas! what will become of me! Wretch that I am! 
Will you not hear me, I'll throw off my Cloaths, 
And take a Leap into that part of the Sea, 
which is ſo much frequented by Olphis the Fi- 
ſherman, And tho? I ſhould eſcape with my 
Life, I know you will be pleaſed with it, 
228. Fly the Inquiſitive, they'll talk again. 
229. And Sappho's charming Lyre, 
Preſerves her ſoft Deſire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd Souls to Love. 
230. Men never come nearer to the divine Nature than 
when they are doing good to Mankind. 
231. O Modeſty ! O Piet. 
232. By giving nothing he has got Glory. 
233. As if ſuch Remedies would fruitful prove, 
To heal our Madneſs, or our Pains remove, 
Or there was Pity in the God of Love. 
4. I wiſh this Error in our Friendſhip reign'd. 
5. Stilling the, Noiſe and Clamour of the Mob. 
6. To preſcribe Laws for Huſbands. 
9 


eject what thou art no. 
239. Wars ! dreadful Wars! 
240. Of ſuch Materials every Book is made. 
01. — She ſeems alone 


To wander up and down through Ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dark=—_ 


242. —— Comic was thought the eaſier way, 
Becauſe tis common Humour makes the Play. 


No.243. 


Vol. III. 


The Mottoes of the SpncTATORS. 


No. 243. You ſee, my Son Marcus, the Beauty and Com- 


plexion of Honeſty, which, if it were to be diſ- 
cern'd by the Eye, would excite in us (as Pla- 
” to ſays).a wonderful! Love of Wiſdom. 
244. — —— You are call'd a Judge, a Man of Skill. 
245. Be ſure whatever pleaſant Tales you tell, 
Be ſo like ruth, that they may ſerve as well. 
No -m'rous Hero caus'd thy Birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. 
Some rugged Rock's hard Entrails gave thee Form 
And raging Seas produc'd thee in a Storm, 
A Soul well ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 
So rough thy Manner, fo untam'd thy Mind. 
247. — —A Tide of j alk flows down 
Melcdious, unreſtrain'd 
248. It is truly to do a good Office, to aſſiſt another 
chiefly in that, in which conſiſts his greateſt 
Want. 
249. The Laughter which is unſeaſonable is fooliſh. 
250. Vet hear what thy unskilful Friend can ſay, 
As if one blind pretends to ſhow the Way ; 
Yet ſee a while, if what is fairly ſhown, 
Be good, and ſuch as you may make your own. 
251. — A hundred Mouths, a hundred Tongues, 
And Throat of Braſs, infpir'd with Iron Lungs. 


246. 


The End of the Mottoes to the Third Volume. 
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